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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE SIRENS, SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 

He 7'elates, how after his return from the shades, he 
was sent Circe on his coy age, by the coast of the Si- 
rens, and by the strait of' Scylla and Ckarybdis; the 
manner in which he escaped those dangers: how, being 
cast on the island Ti'inacria, Ms companions destroyed the 
oxen of the sun; the vengeance that followed: how all 
perished by shipwreck except himself, who, m'mming on 
the mast of the ship, arrived on the island of' Calypso. 
With which his narration concludes. 



THE 


ODYSSEY. 


BOOK XII. 

Thus o’er the rollino- sura-c the vessel flics, 

Till from the waves th' iEivun hills ai'ise. 

Here the gay morn resides in radiant bow'rs, 

Here keeps her revels with the dancing Hours; 

^ We are now dr3\\ing to a conclusion of the episodic narration 
of the Odyssey j it may therefore not be uDcntertaming to speak some- 
thing concerning the nature of it, before we dismiss it. 

There are two ways of relating past subjects: the one, simply and 
methodically by a plain rehearsal, and tins is the province of history j 
the otlier artificially, \vliere the author makes no appearance in per- 
son, but introduces speakers, and this is the practice of epic poetry. 
By this method tiic poet brings upon the stage those very persons who 
performed tiu: action he repicsents: he makes them speak and act 
over again the wouls and actions they spoke or performed before, and 
in some sort transports his auditors to the same time when, and the 
places where, the action was done. This method is of so great use, it 
prevents the poet from didivering his stor)" in a plain simple way like 
an historian, it makes the auditors witnesses of it, and the action dis- 
coverE itself Thus, for instance, it is not Homer, but Ulysses who 
speifaj the poet is withdrawn, and the hero whose stoiy we hear is as 
it were raised from the grave, and relates it in person to the audience. 
Aristotle observes, that the epic poem ought to be dramatic, that is. 
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Here Phoebus rising in th’ ethereal \va\\ S 

Through heavn s bright portals pours the l>euiny ihi\. 

active; Homer (says that authoi') ought to hv ispcriallv comnunuled 
for being the only poet who knew exactly what to do^ he speaks hulr 
himself^ but intioduces some of hi*) persons, a man in a votuan, a 
god ora goddess; and this renders his poem active or dramatse, Xar- 
ration is the very soul tiiat animates the poem, it gives an oppoUiu 
luty to the poet to adorn it with difterent episodes ; it has, as it were, 
the whole wwld for its stage, and gives him liberty to search through 
the cieation for incidents or adventures tor the employment oi his 
heroes. Thus, for instance, he was at liberty to ascribe the several 
dangeis of Scylla and Charybdis, of Polypbemc and Antiphates, to 
Ulysses, though that heio had been as unacquainted with those dan- 
gers, as iEneas was in reality with Dido; the choice ot the episodes 
being not essential, but arbitiaiy. 

In short, it is from tills episodic nauation that the poet could at 
all find room to place these episodes in the Odyssey. Aristotle, I con- 
fess, has set no precise limits to the time of tlie action, but the critics 
in general confine it to one campaign; at least, tliey affirm this to be 
the most perfect duration, according to the model of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Now this' episodic narration gives the poet an opportunity 
to relate all that is contained in four books without breaking in upon 
the time of the action ; for all that we read between the eiglitli book 
and the thirteenth comprehends only the space of one evening ; namely, 
the evening of the thirty-third day. The poet inserts all the adven- 
tures that happened to Ulysses in almost ten years from his departure 
from Tioy, into the compass of one evening, by way of narration, and 
so maintains the unity both of the time and action, 

I speak not of the narration in geneial; concerning which the 
curious may consult Eossu, or Dryden's preface to the translation of 
the j®neis, 

V. 1. Thus o'er the i oiling surge — • — ] The words in tlw cti* 
ginal are 'molaij.m poov cvKsayoio, which Strabo, judges to mean no morr 
than a pait of the ocean, for if it be otherwise understood it will f>f a 
tautology, and who would write that ^ he went out of the ocean into 
the ocean,' as it must be rendered, if be the same with 
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At once we fix our hakers on the land, 

At once descend, and press the desert sand ; 

kxcrcra in the next line^ But it is pcihap'^ better to undei.^tantl the 
passage literally and plainly, only to denote the place trtini \Uience 
Ulysses returned from bis infernal voyage j that is, irom the extuanity 
of the ocean. It is usual for the waves ot the sca to bear violently and 
rapidly upon some shores, the waters being pcait np by tlu‘ nt auK^s 
of the land, and therefoie form a current, or So that the <'\- 

picssion means no more than Ul)sscs siuraoiinted tins current and 
then gained the wide ocean. 

It is likewise evident fiom the beginning ot ibis book, that Ulysses 
passed only one night in hellj for he ainvcd at the Cinunenans in one 
clay, saw the visions of hell in the following night, and in lh(‘ ^pacc 
of the next day letuincd from the Cimmeiians in the evening U) Circe^ 
island, as appears from hi-^ going to icposo iinniediately upon iu-^ 
landing. 

It may be furthei pio\cd that this wa^ a nocturnal interview, from 
the nature of the magical incantations, whii'li were always perfoimed 
by nighty all saenhees vvere offered by night to the infernal powers 
the offering was black, to represent the kingdom of darkness: thus 
also in other poets the moon is said to turn pale at these magical riks, 
01 , as Viigil expressci* it, 

^ Carmina vel (jplo possunt deducerc lunam.* 

And indeed, as Eustathius obscn*es (from whom this note is chiefly 
translated) it would have been absurd to have represented tlic reahiK 
of darkness suiveyed by the light of the day. 

V. $. Here the ga^ mnrn resides in radiant I'cw’r.v, 

Here keeps her 7'evek — — ^3 

This passage is full of obscurity: for how h it possible to suppose this 
island of Circe to be the residence of tiie moniing j that is, for the day to 
rise immediately upon it, when it is known to lie in a western situation ? 
Some have imagined that this is spoken solely with respect to Ulysses, 

, who returning from the shades, might properly say that he arrived at 
the place yrlfere the day resides, tliat is, to a place enlightened by the 
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There worn and wasted, lose our cares in sleep 
To the hoarse murmurs of the rolling deep. 10 

sun. Others understand it comparatively, with lespect to the Cimme- 
rians, 01 idther to tlie realms of death, which Home r places in tiic 
west, with regard to these, ^cea may be said to lie in the east, oi, in 
the poetical language, to be the residence of the mouiing. Besides, 
the Ciicacaii promontoyv is of an extraoidmary altitude, and conse- 
quently the beams at sun-rising may fall upon it, nay, it is said to be 
illustrated by the sun even by night. Others have conjectured, that 
what IS here said implies no more than that Ulysses landed upon the 
eastern parts of the island, and lastly, others not improbably refer the 
whole to the word ocean in tlie former line, and then the whole pas- 
sage will be clear, and agree with the fable of the sun’s rising and 
setting in the ocean. This is what Eustathius remarks, who adds, that 
the ancients understood not to signify ^ dances,’ but ^ the 

regions of the morning.’ I have translated it in the formei sense, ac- 
cording to the consent of most interpreters : and I am persuaded it is 
used to denote the pleasure and gaiety which the sun restores to the 
whole creation, w^hen dispelling the melancholy darkness, he restores 
light and gladness to the earth; which is imaged to us by the playing 
or dancing of the hist beams of the sun, or rather of Aurora, who 
properly may be said to dance, being a goddess. Dacier renders 
^ dances,’ but judges that Homer here follow'-s a fabulous geography, 
and that as he transpoitcd the Cimmerians with all their darkness 
from the Bosphorus to Campania, so likewise he now removes ^aea 
with all its light from Cholchis into Italy: and therefore the poet gives 
the properties and situation to the island of Circe, which are only true 
of the eastern Cholchis. 

It iswery evident (continues she) that Homer was perfectly ac- 
quainted wnth the Phcnnician stoiy^ he tells us that Elpenor was 
buried upon the promontory on the sca-shores, and that it was called 
by his name, Elpenor. Now the Phoenicians, who endeavoured 
naturalize all names in their own language, affirmed, according to 
Bochart, that this promontory was not so called from Elpenor, hat 
from their word Hilbinor, which signifies, ^ ubi albescit lux matu- 
tinaf that is, ^ where the dawning of the day begins to appear,* 
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Soon as the morn restor'd the day, we pay'd 
Sepulchral honours to Klpenor's shade. 

Now by the a.\. the rushmo- fore.st bends, 

And the huge pile along the shore ascends. 

Around we stand a melancholy train, I,') 

And a loud groan le-cchoes from the main. 

Fierce o'ei the pyre, by fanning breezes spread, 

The hungry ilame devours the silent dead. 

A rising tomb, the silent dead to grace, 

Fast by the roarings of the main we place ; 20 

The rising tomb a lofty column bore, 

And high above it rose the tap'ring oar. 

promontory being of great height, the rays of the morning might fall 
upon it} and thi.s tradition might furnish Homer %vith his fiction of 
the bowers, and dances of it. 

What may seem to confirm Dacier’s opinion of the transportation 
of Cholchis into Italy, is the immediate mention the poet makes of 
.Tason, and /E;etes king of Cholchis ; bc.sidcs the ancients believed Pha- 
sis, a river of Cholchis, to be the bounds of the habit,'i!)le oriental 
world: and iEwa beiijg the capital of it, lying upon the Phasis, it 
might very rationally be mistaken for Uic place where Uie sun rose ; 
thus Mimnermus writes, 

Ai7;rao ■sniXtv roSt r’ oiKSSf y,sXioio 

Kuftvss yjvffBuj xBtalai bv S-aZaixa; 

Hksmb Tsstga. ysiXea’ tv' wyeh ^BtO^ Irfirm. 

That is, ‘ the city of iEetes, where the rays of the sun appear in a 
Ixjd of gold, above the margin of the ocean, where the divine Jason 
arrived,* This is an evidence that the poet was well acquainted with 
s^quity, and that (as Strabo judges) Ms astonishing fictions have 
truth fin: their foundation. 
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Meantime the goddess our I'eturn sun'ey'd 
From the pale ghosts, and hell’s tremendous shade. 
Swift she descends: a train of nymplis divine 25 
Bear the rich viands and the gen’rous wine : 

In act to speak the pow’r of magic stands, 

And graceful thus accosts the list'ning bands. 

0 sons of woe ! decreed by adverse fates 
Alive to pass through hell’s eternal gates ! 30 

All, soon or late, are doom’d that path to tread ; 

More wretched you ! twice number’d with the dead ! 
This day adjourn your cares; exalt your souls, 
Indulge the taste, and drain the sparkling bowls : 
And when the morn unveils her saffron ray, 35 

Spread your broad sails, and plough the liquid way ; 
Lo I this night, your faithful guide, explain 
Your woes by land, your dangers on the main. 

The goddess spoke ; in feasts we waste the day, 
Till Phoebus downward plung’d his burning ray; 40 
Then sable night ascends, and balnjy rest 
Seals ev’ry eye, and calms the troubled breast. 

Then curious she commands me to relate 
The dreadful scenes of Pluto’s dreary state : 

She sat in. silence while the tale I tell, 45 

The wond’rous visions, and the laws of hell. 

Then thus: The lot of man the gods dispose?” 
These ills are past; now hear thy future woes. 


* Circe. 
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O prince attend! some favVing pow'r be kind. 

And print tli' important story on thy mind! 50 

Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plough the seas; 
Their song is death, and makes destruction please, 

V. 51 . Nextj where the Sirens dwell — — ] The ciiiics ha\c 
greatly laboured to explain what was the foundation of this fiction ot 
the Siiens. We are told by somcj that the Sirens were queens of cer- 
tain small islands, named Sirennsoj, that lie near Capreas in Italy, 
and chiefly inhabited the piomontoiy of Minerva, upon the top ot 
which that goddess had a temple, as some affiiin, built by Ulysses, 
according to this verse of Seneca, Epist. Ixxvii. 

Alta procelloso speculatur vertice Pallas.’ 

Here, there was a renowned academy in the reign of the Sirens, 
famous for eloquence and the liberal sciences, whicli gave occasion for 
the invention of this fable of the sweetness of the voicCj and attracting 
songs of the Sirens. But why then are they fabled to be destioyers, 
and painted in such dreadful colours? Wc are told that at last the 
students abused their knowledge, to the colouring of vucaig, the cor- 
ruption of manners, and subversion of governmeaUj that is, in the 
language of poetry, they were feigned to be transformed into mon- 
steis, and with their music to have enticed pa^sengCH to tiuai ruin, 
who there consume^ their patrimonies, and poisoned tiuar virtues 
with riot and effeminacy. The place is now called Massa. In the 
days of Homer the Sirens were fabled to be two only in number, as 
appears from his spcakifig of tliem in the dual, as 'iirx 
SsffY/vouv j their names (adds Eustathius) were Thelxirpsra, and Ag^ 
laopheme. Otlier writers, in particular Lycophron, mention three 
Sirens, Ligaea, Parthenope, and Leucosia. Some are of opinion (con* 
tinues the same author) that they were mi f that 

is> * singing women and harlots/ who by the sweetness of tlieir voices 
drew the unwary to ruin their health and fortune* Others tell us of 
g l^ertain bay contracted within winding straits and broken cliffs, 
which by the singing of the winds, and bearing of the waters, returns 
a delightful harmony, that allures the passenger to approach, who h 
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Unblcss’d the man, whom music wins to stay 
Nigh the curs’d shore, and listen to the lay; 

No more that wretch shall view the joys of life, 55 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife ! 

In verdant meads .they sport, and wide around 
Lie human bones, that Avhiten all the ground ; 

immediately thiown against the rocks, and swallowed up by the vio- 
lent eddies. 

But others understand the whole passage allegorically, or as a 
fable containing an excellent moral, to shew that if we sutFer our- 
selves to be too much allured by the pleasures of an idle life, tlie end 
will be destiuction : thus Horace moralizes it j 

< Vitanda est improba Siren 

Desidia’ 

But the fable may be applied to all pleasures in general, which, if too 
eagerly pursued, betray the incautious into ruin ; while wise men, 
like Ulysses, making use of their reason, stop their ears against their 
insinuations. 

V. 57- Aiound 

Lie human hones, that whiten all the ground~\ 

There is a great similitude between this passage^nd the words of So- 
lomon in the Proverbs, wheie there is a most beautiful dcsciiption of 
an harlot, in the eighth and ninth chapters. 

^ I beheld among the simple ones, I discerned among the youths, 
a young man void of understanding, and behold there met him a wo- 
man with the attire of an harlot, and subtle of heait, &:c With her 
much fair speech she caused him to yield, she forced him with the 
datteiing of her lips, he goeth after her straightway, as an ox goeth 
to the slaughter, but he knoweth not that the dead are theie, and 
guests are in the depths of hell.’ 

This may serve for a comment upon Homer, and it is an instance, 
that without any violence the nature of harlots may be concealed 
tmder the fables of the Siiens, 
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The ground polluted iloats \\ith human 
And luunan ('arnage taints tlu‘ dreadild ^houa 
Fly swilt tlic dang lous coast; let ev'ry (air 
Be stopp'd againsl the song’ tis death to luatr! 

Firm to the mast chains tin self he hound, 

X^or taaist thy virtue to tlf enchanting* soiuhL 
If mad with transpoit, freedom thou deiiuinch 6S 
Be ev'ry fcltcu* strain'd, and a<i(hHl hand to hami. 

These seas o'erpass'd, \)v hut I refrain 

To mark distinct thy ^o}age dvr the main: 

XYnc horrors rise! let prudence i)e thy gaude, 

And guard thy various passage through the tide. 70 

High o’er the main two nx'ks exalt their broWj 
The boiling billows thuiurring roll below; 

V. 7’* High (ier the main, tieo rtuks } There U undoubt* 

cdly a great amplidcation in the description of Scylla and Charybdisj 
it may not therefore be unnecessary to hiy before the reader what is 
truth and what fiction. 

Thucydides, lib. iv. tlius ck^cribes it. Tho strait is the sea 
that flows between E|Kgiura and IVlessene, wheut at the narrowest 
distance, Sicily isdiviiai from the continent; and this is that part of 
the sea which Ulysses is said to have passed, and it is called Cha- 
rybdis: this sea, by reason oi the straits^ and the concourse of the 
Tyrrhene and Sicilian sc‘as breaking violently into it, and there raising 
great commotions, is with good reason called or ' destrucliTcd 

Chaiybdis stands on the coast of Sicily; Scylla on the coast of Italy* 
Mr. Sandys examined these rocks and seas with a particular view 
to the tlcscriptions of the poets i speaking of Charybdis, he writes^ 

^ When tiie winds begin to ruffle, especially from the south, it forth- 
with runs round with violent eddies, so that many vessels misemy by 
it. Tlie stream through the strait runs towards the Ionian, and 
part of it set$ into the liaven, whidi turning about, and meeting with 
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Through the vast v'aves the dreadful wonders move, 
Hence nam’d Erratic by the gods above. 

other streams, makes so violent an encounter that ships are glad to 
prevent the clanger by coming to an anchor. Scylla, adds he, is 
seated in the midst of a bay, upon the neck of a narrow mountain, 
which thrusts itself into tlie sea, having at the uppermost end a steep 
high rock, so celebrated by the poets, and hyperbolically described 
by Homer as inaccessible. The fables aie indeed well fitted to the 
place, theie being divers little sharp rocks at the foot of the greater: 
these are the dogs that are said to bark there, the waters by their 
repercussion fiom them make a noise like the barking of dogs; and 
the reason why Scylla is said to devour the fishes, as Homer ex- 
presses it, 

' When stung with hunger she embroils the flood, 

The sea-dog and the dolphin are her food j 
She makes the huge leviathan her prey. 

And all the monsters of tlie wat’ry way.’ 

the reason of this is, because these rocks are frequented by lamprons, 
and greater fishes, that devour the bodies of the drowned. But Scylla 
is now without danger, the current not setting upon itj and I much 
wonder at the proverb, 

* Incidit ill Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim,’ 

when they stand twelve miles distant: I rather conjecture, adds he, 
that there has been more than one Chafybdis, occasioned by the re- 
coiling streams: as there is one between the south end of this bay of 
Scylla and the opposite point of Sicily j there the waves justling make 
a violent eddy, which when the winds are lough, more than threaten 
destruction to ships, as I have heard from the Scyllians, when seek- 
ing perhaps to avoid the then more impetuous turning, they have 
been driven by weather upon the not far distant Scylla,’ 

Sliabo (as Eustathius remarks) speaking of the Leontines, says, 
that tffey were an inhospitable people, Cyclopeans, and Lrestrigons: 
and adds, that Scylla and Charybdis were inhabited by fobbers and 
murderers. From the terrible situation of those rocks, and the mur^ 
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No bird of aii, bo dovt^ of swiftest 75 

That bears Ainbio>ia to tlf ethereal king\ 

deiN and depredations ca the thest‘ tietiuio nui;hl aiise they 

might murder six of t!je eompamoiis I and ihiow thfm imo 

the vsea fiom Se}lla» which mav he espUNsid ui then being said to be 
swallowed up by tliat mon>tei 

Bochait judge', that the nanuw of Seylla and Charyhdis are of Flue- 
nician evliatt. the one deri\<d tiom St^ol, which "igiufies loss and 
rum , the other iioiu CdufrohdaEu, whu’h implies the abyss ot do* 
sti action. 

It IS highly prohabU that tlicM* mek', wciv more dangeunis for- 
merly than nt tlksc times, the violence of ihe waters may not only 
have enlarged liieir cliannel by tinus hut U} tiirowing up hanks and 
sands ha\e diverted their conuse horn bearmg upon these r<cks with 
the same violence as ^anciently ; add to this, tiiat men by ait may have 
contubuted to render these seas more safe, being places of great report 
and navigation. Besides, the unskiltuiness of the am'it nts in sea 
affiurs, and the smaline^ and form of their vessels, might render those 
seas very dangerous to tiiem, which arc sate to modern navigators. 

V. 74. Hence nam’d Erratic — ] ft will reconcile the reader 
in some measure to the boldness of iltcse fictions, if In: considers that 
Homer, to lender his poetry more mamdlous, joins what has Inni 
related of the Symplegades, to the descnptitm of Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis: such a hetiorf of the justling of thise rocks could not be 
shocking to tlie ears of the ancients, who had befon* heard of tint 
same property in the Symplegadcs, The whole fable is perhapi^ 
grounded upon appearance: navigators looking upon these rocks at a 
distance, might in different vitnvs, according to the position of the 
skip, sometimes sec tliem in a direct line, and then they would appear 
to join, and after they had passed a little further they might look 
upon them obliquely, and tlien they would be discovered to he at 
some distance^ and tliis might give occasion to the fable of their 
meeting and recoiling alternately. Strabo agrees, that Homer bor- 
rowed his description of Scylla and Charybdis from the Sympkgades ; 
Homer (says he) describes these, like the Cyaneau rocks; he conti- 
nually kys the faundation of his fables upon some well knowm his- 
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Shuns the dire rocks : in vain she cuts the skies, 

The dire rocks meet, and crush her as she flies ; 

Not the fleet bark, when prosp’rous breezes play, 
Ploughs o’er that roaring surge its desperate way • 
O’erwhelra’d it sinks ; while round a smoke expires. 
And the waves flashing seem to burn with fires. 
Scarce the fam’d Argo pass’d these raging floods, 

The sacred Argo, fill’d with demigods ! 

Ev'n she had sunk, but Jove’s imperial bride 85 
Wing’d her fleet sail, and push’d her o’er the tide. 

tory; thus he feigns these rocks to be full of dangers and horrors, 
according to the relations of the Cyanean, which from their justling 
are called Symplegades. 

V. 75. No dove of swiftest wing, 

That Lears Amlrosia to tJi ethereal king ] 

What might give Homer this notion, might be what is i elated of the 
Symplegades. Phineus being asked by Jason if he could pass those 
rocks with safety, he desires to know how swift the vessel was 5 
Jason answers, as swift as a dove. Then, said Phineus, send a dove 
between the rocks,* and if she escapes, you ma^ pass in safety. Jason 
complies, and the pigeon in her passage lost only her tail , that hero 
immediately sets sail, and escapes with the loss only of his rudder; 
this story being reported of the Symplegades, might give Plomer the 
hint of applying the crushing of the doves to Scylla and Charybdis. 
You may iind in Eustathius several fai -fetched notions upon tins 
passage, but I shall pass them over in silence. Longinus blames it, 
and I have ventured in the translation to omit that particular which 
occasioned his censure. 

V. 85 . Saves imperial Iride 

Wingd her fleet sail '] 

A poet should endeavour to raise his images and expressions as far as 
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High in the air the rock its summit .shrouds 
In brooding- tempests, and in rolhng clouds; 

Loud storms around and mists eternal rise, 

Beat its bleak bro\r, and intercept the skies. yo 

When all the broad expansion bright Acith day 
GIoavs A\dth th’ autumnal or the summer ray, 

The summer and the autumn glow in A*ain, 

The sky for CA’cr loAv'rs, for CA-er clouds remain. 
Impci'A'ious to the stop of man it stands, 95 

Though borne by twenty feet, though arm'd Avith 
twenty hands; 

Smootlr as the polish of the mirror rise 
The slippery sides, and shoot into the skies. 

Full in the center of this rock display'd, 

A yaAvning cavern casts a dreadful shade: 100 

Nor the fleet arrow from the tAvangiiig boAA'-, 

Sent Avith full force, could reach the depth below. 
Wide to the Avest the horrid gulph extends. 

And the dire pas|agc doAvn to liell descends. 

possible above meanness and vulgarity; in this respect no poet was 
ever more happy than Homer: this place is an instance of it; it 
means no more than tirat while Jason made his A-oyage he had favour- 
able winds and serene air. As Juno is frequently used in Homer to de- 
note the air, he ascribes tiie prosperous wind to that goddess, who pre- 
sides over the air: Thus in poetry, Juno 

' Wing'd her fleet sail, and push’d her o’er the tide.’ 

Eustathius, 

'V. 104. the dire passage down to hell descxnds.l Homer 
means by hell, tlie regions of death, and uses it to teach us that there 
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0 fly the dreadful sight ! expand thy sails, ] 05 

Ply the strong oar, and catch the nimble gales ; 

Here Scylla bellows from her dire abodes. 
Tremendous pest ! abhorr’d by man and gods ! 
Hideous her voice, and with less terrors roar 
The whelps of lions in the midnight hour. 1 1 0 


is no passing by this rock withont destruction; or^ in Homer’s words^ 
it is a sure passage into the kingdom of death. Eustathius. 

V. 10Q» — — With less terrors roar 
The tvhelps of lions ] 

The words in the original are, erKvXtzK©^ which in the proper 

and immediate sense do not confine it to the whelps of a lion, but to 
whelps in general, and perhaps chiefly of the canine kind : ysoy^Xoy 
Eustathius interprets vfwcrTi or newly whelped, and in the 

latter sense the passage is understood by that author ; for he writes, 
oXtyYj, ExyAAoj p^syct Kaxov 3 that is, ^ the voice of a 
whelp is low, but Scylla is described as an huge monster;’ and the 
poet uses it as we do this expression; ‘ The voice of a wicked man is 
soft, but his deeds aie mischievous and abominable/ I have adven- 
tured to translate the woids in the other sense, after most interpreteis, 
for Homer expresses the voice of Scylla by Astoy AsAaxuia, or, ^ ut- 
tering a dreadful noise:’ now what he calls her voice, is nothing but 
the roaring of the waves in storms when they beat against that rock; 
and this being very loud, is better represented by the roaring of a 
lion, than the complaining of a young whelp. Chapman follows 
Eustathius, 

For here the whuling Scylla shrowds her face. 

That breathes a voice, at all parts, no more base 
Than are a newly-kitten’d killing’s cries.’ 

Which is really burlesque enough. Dacier renders the word by *'ru- 
gissement d’un june lion/ or the roarings of a young lion. 
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Twelve feet cleforafd and foul the fiend dispreads; 
Six horrid necks she rears, and six terrific heads; 
Her jaws grin dreadful with three rows of teeth; 
Jaggy they stand, the g'apmg den of death; 

Her parts obscene the raging billows hide; 115 

Her bosom terribly o’erlooks the tide. 

When stung with hunger she embroils the flood. 

The sea-dog and the dolphin are her food ; 

She makes the huge Icndaithan her prey, 

And all the monsters of the wat’ry way; 120 

The swiftest racer of the azure plain 

Here fills her sails and spreads her oars in vain; 

Fell Scylla rises, in her fury roars, 

At once six mouths expands, at once six men devours. 

Close by, a rock of less enormous height 1 25 
Breaks the wild waves, and forms a dang’rous strait; 
Full on its crown a fig’s green branches rise. 

And shoot a leafy forest to the skies ; 


V. 118. The sea-dog and the dolphin ate her Jbod.'} Polybius (as 
Strabo remarks) contends, that Homer in all his fictions alludes to 
the customs of antiquity: for instance, Scylla was a famous fishery 
for taking such fishes as Homer mentions: tliis was the manner of 
taking the sea-dog 5 several small boats went out only with two men 
in it, the one rowed, the other stood with his instrument ready to 
strike the fish; all the boats had one speculator in common, to give 
notice when the fish approached, which usually swam with more than 
half of the body above water; Ulysses is this speculator, who stands 
armed with his spear; and it is probable, adds Polybius, that Homer 
thought Ulysses really visited Scylla, since he ascribes to Scylla that 
manner of fishing which is really practised by the Scyllians. 

VOL, II. C 
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Beneath, Chaiybdis holds her boist'rous reign 
’M]dst roaring whadpools, and absorbs the main ; 
Thrice in her gulfs the boiling seas subside, 131 

Thrice in dire thunders she lefunds the tide. 


V 127. Full on its Clown gieen hanches rwth] These par- 

ticularities, which seem of no consequence^ have a very good effect in 
poetiy, as they give the lelation an air of truth and probability, Foi 
what can induce a poet to mention such a tree, if the tree weia not 
theie in reality^ Neither is this hg-tree described in vain, it is the 
means of preseiving the life of Ulysses in the sequel of the stoiy. 
The poet describes the hg-tiee loaded with leaves, even this circum- 
stance is of use, for the branches would then bend dowmvaid to the 
sea by their weight, and be reached by Ulysses more easily It shews 
likewise, that this shipwTcck was not m winter, for then the blanches 
are naked. Eustathius. 

Dacier gathers from hence, that the season was autumn, meaning 
the time when Ulysses ariived among the Phseacians^ but this is a 
mistake, for he was cast upon the Ogygian coast by tins storm, and 
there remained with Calypso many years. The branch with which 
Ulysses girds his loins m the sixth book is dcsciibcd with leaves, and 
that is indeed a full proof that he was thiown upon tlie Phaiacian 
shores before the season in which trees shed their leaves, and pio- 
bably in the autumn, 

V. 131. Thrice in her gulfs the Loihng seas sitlside. 

Thrice in dire thunders she refunds the tide,'] 

Stiabo quotes this passage to piove, that Plomer understood the flux 
and reflux of the ocean. ‘ An instance/ says he, ^ of the care that poet 
took to inform himself in all things, is w^hat he writes concerning 
the tides, for he calls the reflux or the ^ revolution of the wa- 

ters he tells us, that Scylla (it should be Charybdis) thrice swallows, 
and thrice refunds the wavesj this must be understood of regular 
tides.’ There are indeed but two tides in a day, bur this is the error 
of die librarians, who put for Eustathius solves the exprel0^ 
sion of the three tides differently ^ it ought to be understood of the 
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Oh if thy vessel plough the direful waw's 
When seas ictrcatiiig roar within her eaves, 

Ye perish all' though he who rules the mam 135 
Lend his strong aid, his aid he lends in vain. 

Ah shun the horrid gulf! by Sei, 11a fly, 

’Tis better six to lose, than all to die. 

I then: O nymph propitious to my ]ira\’r, 
Goddess divine, my guardian jiow'r declare, 140 
Is the foul fiend from human vengeance iieed' 

Or if I rise in arms, can Scvlla bleed - 

Then she: O worn by toils, oh broke in light. 

Still are new toils and war thy rlire delight^ 

Will martial flames for evei fire thy mind, 14.5 

And never, never be to heav’n resign’d? 

How vain thy efforts to avenge the wrong' 

Deathless the pest! impenetrably strong! 

Furious and fell, tremendous to behold ' 

Ev’n with a look she withers all the bold ! ]50 

She mocks th«-weak attempts of human might; 

O fly her rage! thy conquest is thy flight. 

of tJic space of the night and day, and then there will 
be a regular flux and reflux tlirice in that time, or every eight hours 
periodically. 

V. 142 . Or if I rise in arms, can Sc^iia Need:*} This short 
question excellently declares the undaunted spirit of this hero; Circe 
lays befoie him the most aflrighting danger; Ulysses inmiediatcly 
offers to encounter it, to revenge the death of his friends, and the 
poet artfully at the same time makes that goddess launch out into the 
praise of his intrepidity; a judicious method to exalt the character of 
his hero. Dacibr. 
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If but to seize thy arms thou make delay, 

Again the fury vindicates her prey, 

Her six mouths yawn, and six are snatch’d away. 
From her foul womb Cratteis gave to air 156 

This dreadful pest ! To her direct thy pray’r, 

To curb the monster in her dire abodes. 

And guard thee through the tumult of the floods. 
Thence to Trinacria’s shore you bend your way, *160 
Where graze thy herds, illustrious source of day ! 


V, 156. — — Cratceh gave to air 
This dreadful pest ] 

It IS not evident who this Cratsehs is whom the poet makes the mother 
of Scylla* Eustathius informs us that it is Hecate, a goddess very 
properly recommended by Circe ; she, like Circe, being the president 
over sorceries and enchantments. But why should she be said to be 
the mother of Scylla? Dacier imagines that Homer speaks enigma- 
tically, and intends to teach us that these monsters are merely the 
creation or offspring of magic, or poetry. 

V. ]6l. Where graxe thy herds ] This fiction concerning 

the immortal herds of Apollo is bold, but founded upon truth and 
reality. Nothing is more certain than that in ancient times whole 
herds of cattle were consecrated to the gods, and were therefore 
sacred and inviolable : these being always of a fixed number, neither 
more nor less than at the first consecration, the poet feigns that they 
never bred or increased* and being constantly supplied upon any 
vacancy, they were fabled to be immortal, or never to decay j (for 
the same cause one of the most famous legions of antiquity was called 
hmnortal.) Eustathius informs us, that they were labouring oxen 
employed in tillage, and it was esteemed a particular profanation to 
destroy a labouring ox. it was criminal to eat of it, nay it was forbid 
to be offered even in sacrifices to the gods, and a crime punishably 
with death by the laws of Solon. So that the moral intended by 
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Sev’n herds, sev'n flocks enncli the sacred plains, 
Each herd, each flock full fifty heads contains; 

The wond'rous kind a length of age surv^ey, 

By breed increase not, nor by death decay. 165 

Two sister goddesses possess the plain, 

The constant guardians of the M’oolly train ; 
Lampetie fair, and Phaethusa young, 

Fro?n Pheebus and the bright Neaaa sprung; 

Here watchful o’er the flocks, in shady bow'rs 170 
And flow’ry meads they waste the joyous liours. 

Rob not the god ! and so propitious gales 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy sails; 

But if thy impious hands the flocks destroy, 

The gods, the gods avenge it, and ye die! 175 

Tis thine alone (thy friends and navy lost) 

Through tedious toils to view thy native coast. 

She ceas’d : and now arose the morning ray ; 

Swift to her dome the goddess held her way. 

Homer in this fable of the violation of the herds of Apollo is, that in 
our utmost necessity we ought not to offend the gods. As to the 
flocks of sheep, Herodotus informs us, that in Apoilonia along the 
Ionian gulf, flocks of sheep were consecrated to that deity, and 
were therefore inviolable, 

V. 179. Swijt to her dome the goddess held her It is very 

judicious in the poet not to amuse us with repeating the complimenta 
that passed between these two lovers at parting: the commerce 
Ulysses held with Circe was so far from contributing to the end of 
&e Odyssey, that it was one of the greatest impediments to it; and 
therefore Homer dismisses that subject in a few words, and passes on 
directly to the great sufferings and adventures of his hero, which arc 
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Then to my mates 1 measur’d back the plain, 180 
Climb’d the tall baik, and rush'd into the main; 
Then bending to the stroke, their oars they drew 
To their broad breasts, and swift the galley flew. 
Up-sprung a brisker breeze; with fresh’ning gales 
The friendly goddess stretch’d the swelling sails : 

We drop our oars; at ease the pilot guides; 18d 
The vessel light along the level glides. 

When rising sad and slow, with pensive look, 

Thus to the melancholy train I spoke : 

O friends, oh ever partners of my woes, 190 
Attend while I what heav’n foredooms disclose ; 

Hear all! Fate hangs o'er all! on you it lies 
To live, or perish ! to be safe, be wise ! 

In flow’ry meads the sportive Sirens play, 

Touch the soft lyre, and tune the vocal lay; 195 
Me, me alone, with fetters firmly bound, 

The gods allow to hear the dang’rous sound. 

Hear and obey ; if freedom I demand, 

Be ev’ry fetter strain’d, be added band to band. 

essential to the poem. But it may not be unnecessary to observe 
ho’w artfully the poet connects this episode of Ciice with the thread 
of it, he makes even the goddess who detains him fiom his coun- 
try, contribute to his return thither, by the advice she gives him 
how to escape the dangers of the ocean, and how to behave in 
the difficult emergencies of his voyages it is true she detains him 
out of fondness, but yet this very fondness is of use to him, since 
it makes a goddess his instructor, and as it were a guide to his 
country. 
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While yet I speak the winged galley Hies, 200 
And lo! the Siicu shores like mists arise. 

Sunk were at once the winds; the air above, 

And waves below, at once Ibrgot to mo\ c ! 

Some demon calm'd the air, and smooth’d the dee[), 
Hu.sh’d the loud winds, and charm'd the waves to sleep. 
Now c\''iy sail we furl, each oar wc ply; 206' 

Lush’d by the stroke the frothy waters fly. 

The ductile wax -with busy hands I mould, 

And cleft in fragments, and the fragments roll'd ; 

Th’ aerial region now grew warm with da}', 210 

The wax dissolv’d beneath the burning ray; 

Then ev'ry ear I barr’d against tlu' strain, 

And from access of phrenzy lock'd the brain. 

Now round the mast my mates the fetters roll'd, 

And bound me limb b}’ limb, with fold on fold. 215 
Then bending to the stroke, the active train 
Plunge all at once their oans, and cleave the main. 

While to^thc shore the rapid vessel flies, 

Our swift approach the Siren <}uire descries; 

Celestial music ivarblcs from their tongue, 220 

And thus the sweet deludcrs tune the song. 

Oh stay, oh piide of O recce! Ulysse.s, stay! 

O cease thy course, and listen to our lay ! 

V. 222. 0 slay, oh pride of Greece' Ulysses, slayf] There are 
several things remarkable in this short song of the Sirens: one of the 
first words they speak is the name of Ulysses j this shews that they had 
a kind of omnisciencej and it could not fail of raising the curiosity of 
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Bless’d is the man ordain’d our voice to hear, 

The song instructs the soul, and charms the ear. 225 
Approach! thy soul shall into I'aptures rise! 
Approach! and learn new wisdom from the wise ! 

We know whate’er the kings of mighty name 
Achiev’d at Ilion in the field of fame; 

Whate’er beneath the sun’s bright journey lies. 230 
0 stay, and learn new wisdom from the wise ! 

Thus the sweet charmers warbled o’er the main ; 
My soul takes wing to meet the heav’nly strain; 


a wise man, to be acquainted with persons of such extensive know- 
ledge * the song is well adapted to the character of Ulysses : it is not 
pleasure or dalliance with which they tempt that hero, but a promise 
of wisdom, and a recital of the war of Troy and his own glory. Cicero 
was so pleased with these verses, that he translated them, lib. v. ^ de 
iinibus bon. et mal.’ 

^ O Decus Argolicum, quin puppim flectis Ulysses, 

Aunbus ut nostros possis agnoscere cantus ^ 

Nam nemo haec unqaam est transvectus ca^rula cursu. 

Quin prius adstiterit vocum dulcedine captusj 
Post, variis avido satiatus pectore musis, 

Doctior ad p^trias lapsus pervenerit eras. 

Nos grave certamen belli, clademque tenemus 
Grsecia quam Trojae divino numine vexit, 

Omniaque elatis rerum vestigia terris.’ 

Homer saw (says Tally) that his fable could not be approved, if he 
made his hero to be taken with a mere song* the Sirens therefore 
promise knowledge, the desire of which might probably prove stronger 
than the love of his country : to desire to know all things, whether 
useful or trifles, is a faulty curiosity 5 but to be led from the contem- 
plation of things great and noble, to a thirst of knowledge, is an in- 
stance of a greatness of soul. 
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I give the sign, and struggle to be free : 

Swift row my mates, and shoot along the sea; 235 
New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 

Tdl dying oif, tlie distant sounds decay: 

Then scudding swiftly from the dang’rous ground, 
The deafen’d ear unlock'd, the chains unbound. 

Now all at once tremendous scenes unfold; 240 
Thiinder'd the deeps, the smoking billows roll'd! 
Tumultuous waves embroird the bellowing flood, 

All tzxmbling, deafen'd, and aghast wc stood ! 


V. 241 . — ^ The .moking biiloivs roll'd,] What is to be undei- 
stood by the smoke of the biliows > Docs the poet mean a real iire 
arising from the rocks? Most of the ciitics have judged that the 
rock vomited out flames j for Homer mentions in the beginning of 
this book, 

— — JXvpo^ r OAOO0 

I have taken the liberty to translate both tlicse passages in a different 
sense; by the smoke I understand the mists that arise from the com- 
motion and dashing of the waters, and by the storms of fire’ (as 
Homer expresses wi) the reflections the water casts in such agitations 
that resemble flames; thus in storms literally 

^ ^ — Ardescunt ignibus undae/ 

Scylla and Charybdis are in a continual storm, and may therefore be 
said to emit flames. I have softened the expression in the translation 
by inserting the word seem, 

Ulysses continues upon one of these rocks several hours ; that 
from morning till noon, as appears from the conclusion of this book; 
for leaping from the float, he laid hold upon a fig-tree that grew upon 
^Charybdis; but both the fig-tree and Ulysses must have been con- 
sumed, if the rock had really emitted flames. 
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No more the vessel plough’d the dreadful wave, 

Fear seiz’d the mighty, and unnerv’d the brave ; 245 
Each dropp’d his oar : but swift from man to man 
With look serene I turn'd, and thus began. 

O friends ! Oh often try’d in adverse storms ' 

With ills familiar in more dreadful forms ! 

Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay, 250 

Yet safe return’d — Ulysses led the way. 


V. 250 . Beep in the dire Ci/clopean den you /<///, 

Yet safe return d — Ulysses led the tuciy ] 

Plutarch excellently explains this passage in his Dissertation, ^ How a 
man may piaise himself without blame or envy ’ ^ Ulysses,’ says that 
author, ^ speaks not out of vanity, he saw his companions terrified 
with the noise, tumult, and smoke of tlie gulfs of Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis^ he theiefore, to give them courage, reminds them of his wis- 
dom and valour, which they found had frequently extiicated them 
from other dangers * this is not vain-glory or boasting, but the dictate 
of wisdom 5 to infuse courage into his friends, he engages his virtue, 
prowess, and capacity, for their safety, and shews what confidence they 
ought to repose in his conduct.’ Virgil puts the words of Ulysses in 
the mouth of -^neas. 

* O socii, neque enlra ignari sumus ante malorum, 

O passi giaviora; dabit deus his quoque finem. 

Vos et Scyllseam labiem penitusque sonantes 
Acce&tis scopulos : vos et Cyclopea saxa 
Experti, revocate animos, moestumque timorem 
Mittite. Foisan et haec olim meminisse juvabit ’ 

It must be allowed, tliat Virgil has improved what he borrows 5 it 
tends more to confirm the courage of his friends than what Ulysses 
speaks: Macrobius is of this opinion 5 Saturn, lib. v, cap. 1 1, Ulysses 
lays before his companions only one instance of his conduct in escap- 
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Learn courage hence' ami in iny care confide: 

Lo ! still the same Ulysses is your guide! 

Attend my Avords ' your oars incessant ply; 

Strain cv^'ry nerve, and hid the vessel fly. 52,5.5 

If from yon justling rocks and Ava\y Avar 
Jove safety grants, he grants it to your care. 

And thou Avdiose guiding hand directs our Avay, 

Pd«t, attentive listen and obey 1 259 

Bear Avidc thy course, nor plough those angry Avaves 
Where rolls yon smoke, yon tumbling ocean raves; 
Steer by the higher rock; lest Avhirl'd around 
We sink, beneath the circling eddy droAvm'd. 

While yet I speak, at once their oars they seize, 
Stretch to the stroke, and brush the Ai'orking seas. 265 
Cautious the name of Scylla I supprest ; 

That dreadful sound had chill’d the boldest breast. 

Meantime, forgetful of the voice divine, 

All dreadful bright my limbs in armour shine; 


ing dangers, i&ieas mentions a .second: there is something more 
Strong in 

<= — ^ Forsan ct hajc olim raeminisse juvabit/ 

than in koci era rojy (j^vY^G^Bcr^ai oio), not only as it gives them hope to 
escape^ but as it is an assurance that tliis very danger shall be a plea- 
sure, and add to their future happiness: it is not only an atgument of 
resolution, but consolation. Scaliger agrees witli Macrobius, * Ex ipsis 
periculis proponit voluptatem : nihil enim jucundius ck memoria quae 
periculorum evasionem, victoriamque recordatione reprsesentat.’ 

V. 208, — — Forgetful i)f the voice divine. 

All dreadful bright my limbs in armour shmel} 

This seemingly small circumstance is not without a good effect: it 
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High on the deck I take my dang’rous stand, 270 
Two glitt’ring jav'lins lighten in my hand ; 

Prepar’d to whirl the whizzing spear I stay, 

Till the fell fiend arise to seize her prey. 

Around the dungeon, studious to behold 
The hideous pest, my labouring eyes I roll’d ; 275 

In vain ! the dismal dungeon dark as night 
Veils the dire monster, and confounds the sight. »> 
Now through the rocks, appall’d with deep dismay. 
We bend our course, and stem the desp’rate way; 
Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 280 

And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms. 

When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the waves ; 

shews that Ulysses, even by the injunctions of a goddess, cannot lay 
aside the hero It is not out of a particular care of his own safety that 
he arms himself, for he takes his stand in the most open and danger- 
ous part of the vessel. It is an evidence likewise that the death of his 
companions is not owing to a want of his protection 5 for it is plain 
that, as Horace expresses it, 

* Dum sibi, dum sociis reditum parat, aspera multa 
Pertulit’ 

By this conduct we see likewise, that all the parts of the Odyssey are 
consistent, and that the same cate of his companions, which Plomer 
ascribes to Ulysses in the first lines of it, is visible through the whole 
poem. 

V, 283. The rough rock roars "] 1 doubt not every reader 

who is acquainted with Homer, has taken notice in this book, how 
he all along adapts his verses to the horrible subject he describes, and* 
paints the roarings of the ocean in words as sonorous as that element, 
ar£§^^^y}<r£' — Yfif ocyccpoi^^st — ' Sufi-* 
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They toss, they foam, a wild confusion laisc, 

Like waters bubbling- o’er the liery blaze; £85 

Eternal mists obscure th’ aerial plain, 

And high above the rock she spouts the main; 

When in her gulfs the rushing sea subsides, 

She drains the ocean with the refluent tides: 

The rock rebellows with a thund'ring sound ; QQO 
De«p, wond’rous deep below, appears the ground. 

Struck with despair, with trembling hearts we view’d 
The yawning dungeon, and the tumbling flood ; 

When lo! fierce Scylla stoop’d to seize her prey, 
Stretch’d her diie jaws, and swept six men away; 295 
Chiefs of renown ! loud echoing shrieks arise ; 

I turn and view them quivering in the skies; 

They call, and aid with outstretch’d arms implore : 

In vain they call! those arms are stretch’d no more. 
As from some rock that overhangs the flood, 300 
The silent fisher casts th’ insidious food, 

jicit rem oculis, et auriuni nostrarum dominus cst/ says Scaligcr, It 
IS impossible to preserve the beauty of Homer, in a language so much 
inferior j but I have endeavoured to imitate what I could not equaL 
I have clogged the verse with the roughness and identity of a letter, 
which is the harshest our language affords^ and clogged it with mo- 
nosyllables, that the concourse of the rough letters might be more 
quick and close in the pronunciation, and the most open and sound- 
ing vowel occur in every word. 

V * 300. As from some rock that overhangs th&fiood. 

The silent fsher 

These tender and calm similitudes have a peculiar beauty, when intro- 
duced to illustrate such images of terror as the poet here describes: 
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With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, 

And sudden lifts it quivering to the skies : 

So the foul monster lifts her prey on high, 

So pant the wretches, struggling in the sky ; 305 

In the wide dungeon she devours her food. 

And the flesh trembles while she churns the blood. 
Worn as I am with griefs, with care decay’d; 

Never, I never, scene so dire surv^ey’d' 

My shiv’ring blood, congeal’d, forgot to flow; 310 
Aghast I stood, a monument of woe ! 

Now from the rocks the rapid vessel flies, 

And the hoarse dm like distant thunder dies; 

To Sol’s bright isle our voyage we pursue. 

And now the glitt’ring mountains rise to view. 315 
There sacred to the radiant god of day, 

Graze the fair herds, the flocks promiscuous stray ; 
Then suddenly was heard along the main 
To low the ox, to bleat the woolly train, 

Straight to my anxious thoughts the soiyid convey’d 
The words of Circe and the Theban shade ; 32 1 

Warn’d by their awful voice these shores to shun, 
With cautious fears oppress’d, I thus begun. 

they set off each the other by an happy contrast, and become both 
more strong by opposition. Eustathius remarks, that tliere is always 
a peculiar sweetness in allusions that are borrowed from calm life, as 
fishing, hunting, and rural aifairs. 

V. 314. To SoVs bright isle — — ] This isle is evidently Sicilyj 
for he has already informed us, that these herds were on Trinacria (so 
anciently called from the three promontories of Lilybaeum, Pelorus, 
and Pachynus). 
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O friends’ oh ever exercis’d in cave! 

Hear heav’n’s commands, and rev'rencc what ye hear ' 
To fly these shores the prescient Theban sliade 3126 
And Circe warns ! O he their voice obey’d ! 

Some mighty woe relentless heav’n forebodes : 

Fly these dire regions, and revere the gods ! 

’VI’hile yet I spoke, a sudden soitoav ran 330 

Through CA ’ry breast, and spread from man to man, 
Till wrathful thus Eur\lochub bco-an. 

1 o 

O cruel thou’ some fury sine has steel’d 
That stubborn soul, by toil untaught to yield ! 

From sleep debarr'd, wc sink from an'ocs to avocs; 33.'i 
And cruel, enviest thou a short repose? 

Still must Ave restless rove, ncAv seas explore. 

The sun descending, and so near the shore? 

And lo ! the night begins her gloomy reign, 

And doubles all the terrors of the main. 340 

Oft in the dead of night loud Avinds arise, 

Lash the Avild^surge, and bluster in tlie skies; 

Oh should the fierce south-Avest his rage display, 

And toss AAUth rising storms the Avat’ry way. 

Though gods descend from heav'n's aerial plain 345 
To lend us aid, the gods descend in vain: 

V. 332. Till wrathful thus Eurylochus legani] Homer has found 
out a way to turn reproach into praise. What Eurylochus speaks in 
his Avrath against Ulysses as a fault, is really his glory; it shews him 
to be indefatigable, patient in adversity, and obedient to the decrees 
of the gods. And what still heightens the panegyric is, that it is 
spoken by an enemy, who must therefore be free from all suspicion of 
flattery. Daciee. 
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Then while the night displays her a’wful shade, 

Sweet time of slumber ! be the night obey’d ! 

Haste ye to land ! and when the morning ray 
Sheds her bright beams, pursue the destin’d way. 350 
A sudden joy in every bosom rose; 

So will’d some demon, minister of woes ! 

To whom with grief — O swdft to be undone. 
Constrain'd I act what wisdom bid me shun. 

But yonder herds, and yonder flocks forbear; 355 
Attest the heav’ns, and call the gods to hear: 
Content, an innocent I'epast display. 

By Circe giv’n, and fly the dang’rous prey. 

Thus I : and while to shore the vessel flies, 

’W'ith hands uplifted they attest the skies; 360 

Then where a fountain’s gurgling waters play. 

They rush to land, and end in feasts the day ; 

They feed ; they quaff ; and now (their hunger fled) 
Sigh for their friends devour’d, and mourn the dead. 

V. 363, — ^nd noiv (their hunger JtedJ 

Sigh for their friends devour'd^ and mourn the dead,] 

This conduct may seem somewhat extraordinary j the companions of 
Ulysses appear to have forgot their lost friends, they entertain them- 
selves with a due refreshment, and then find leisure to mourns 
whereas a true sorrow would more probably have taken away ail ap- 
petite. But the practice of Ulysses’s friends is consonant to the cus- 
toms of antiquity : it was esteemed a profanation and a piece of ingra- 
titude to the gods, to mix sorrow with their entertainments: the 
hours of repast were allotted to joy, and thanksgiving to heaven for 
the bounty it gave to man by sustenance Besides, this practice bears 
a secret instruction, viz. that the principal care is owing to the livings 
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Nor cease the tears, till each in slumber shares SbS 
A sweet forgetfulness of human cares. 

Now far the night advanc'd her gloomy reign, 
And setting stars roll’d down the azui'c plain : 

’When, at the voice of Jove, wild whirlwinds rise, 
And clouds and double darkness veil the skies; 370 
The moon, the stars, the bright ethereal host 
Seen\as extinct, and all theii splendours lost; 

The furious tempest roars Arith dreadful sound : 

Air thunders, rolls the ocean, groans the ground. 

All night it rag’d; when morning rose, to land 735 
We haul'd our bark, and moor'd it on the strand. 
Where in a beauteous grotto’s cool recess 
B*w 3 |Ce the green Nereids of the neighb'ring seas. 

There while the wild winds whistled o'er the main, 
Thus careful I address’d the list'ning train. 3SO 
O friends, be wise ! nor dare the flocks destroy 
Of these fair pastures : if yc touch, ye die. 

Warn’d by the high command .of heav'n, be aw’d; 
Holy thefflocks, and dreadful is the g*od ! 

That god who spi'eads the radiant beams of lights 385 
And views wide earth and heavhi’s unmeasur d height. 

and when that is over, the dead are not to be neglected. JEneas and 
his friends are drawn in the same attitude bj Virgil : 

* Postquam exempta fames epulis, mensseque remotae, 

Amissos longo socios sermone requimntj 
Prsecipu^ plus iEneas> nunc acris Oronti, 

Nunc Axayci casum gemit,’ 

VOL. II. p 
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And noAv the moon had run her moiithly round, 
The south-east blust’nog with a dreadful sound; 
Unhurt the beeves, uiitoueh'd the woolly train. 

Low through the gio\'e, or range the tlow’ry plain ; 390 
Then fail'd our food, then fish we make our prey, 

Or fowl that screaming haunt the wat'ry way. 

Till now from sea or flood no succour found. 

Famine and meagre want besieg'd us round. 

Pensive and pale from grove to grove I stray’d, 395 
From the loud storms to find a silvan shade; 

There o’er my hands the living wave I pour; 

And heav’n and heav’n’s immortal thrones adore, 

To calm the roarings of the stormy main, 

And grant me peaceful to my realms again. 

Then o’er my eyes the gods soft slumber shed,' 

While thus Eurylochus aidsing said. 

V, 39^'5. Pensive aiid pale from grove to grove I stray'd.'] It was 
necessary (lemarks Eustathius) for the poet to invent some pretext to 
remove Ulysses: if he had been present, his comp^pnions not to 
have disobeyed him openly, or if they had, it shewed a 

want of authority, which Mmuld have been a dispaugement to that 
hero. Now what pietext could be more rational than to suppose him 
withdrawn to offer up his devotions to the gods> His affairs are 
brought to the utmost extremity, his companions murmur, and hunger 
oppresses. The poet therefore, to bring about the crime of these 
offenders by probable methods, represents Ulysses retiring to snppli'* 
cate the gods, a conduct which they ought to have imitated: besides 
there is a poetical justice observed in the wEole relation, and by the 
piety of Ulysses, and the guilt of his companions, acknowledge 
the equity when we see them perish^ and Ulysses preserved from alj < 
his dangers. 
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O friends, a thousand ways frail mortals lead 
To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to tread; 

But dreadful most, when by a slow decay 405 

Pale hunger wastes the manly strength away. 

Why cease ye then t' implore the pow’rs above. 

And offer hecatombs to thund'ring Jove? 

W'hy seize ye not yon beeves, and fleecy prey? 

AriSe unanimous ; arise and slay ! 4]0 

And if the gods ordain a safe return. 

To Phoebus shrines shall rise, and altars bum. 

But should the pow’rs that o’er mankind preside. 
Decree to plunge us in the whelming tide. 

Better to rush at once to shades below, 415 

linger life away, and nourish woe ! 

V. 412. To Phwl us shines shall rise, ] Eurylochus puts 

on an air of piety to persuade his companions to commit sacrilege: 

' Let us sacrifice/ says he, to the gods:* as if obedience were not 
better than saenhee Homer understood the nature of man, which 
IS studious to find excuses to justify our crimes^ and we often offend, 
merely ^pes of a pardon. Dacier. 

Tl^ word in tiie original is ayaAfoala, which does not signify 
ftatues, but ornaments, ccva^ijialcc, hung up, or reposited in the 
ples^ such as 

— AyKcciTjs svBKoc ccyaxh^, 

or as it is expressed in the Iliad, 

BtzcrtXYji xstrai 

Hesychius interprets ayccApa to be, ef w rts ayocKXslat, cw; 
trvyyihia t^ooevoy ; that is, signifies every ornament with which 

a person is delighted or adorned j not a statue, as it is understood by 
the generality. 0acier. Eustathius. 
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Thus he : the beeves around securely stray, 

When swift to ruin they invade the prey; 

They seize, they kill! — but for the rite divine. 

The barley fail’d, and for libations, wine. 420 

Swift from the oak they strip the shady pride ; 

And verdant leaves the flow'ry cake supply ’d. 

With pray’r they now address th’ ethereal train. 
Slay the selected beeves, and flay the slain : 

The thighs, with fat involv’d, divide with art, 425 
Strew’d o’er with morsels cut from ev’ry part. 

Water, instead of wine, is brought in urns, 

And pour’d profanely as the victim burns. 

The thighs thus olfer’d, and the entrails drest, 

They roast the fragments, and prepare the 

’Twas then soft slumber fled mv troubled Vrain ; 
Back to the bark I speed along the main. 

When lo ! an odour from the feast exhales. 

Spreads o’er the coast, and scents the tainted gales; 
A chilly fear congeal’d my vital blood 435 

And thus obtesting heav’n I mourn’d aloud. 

O sire of men and gods, immortal Jove! 

Oh all ye blissful pow’rs that reign above ! 

Why were my cares beguil’d in short repose ? 

O fatal slumber, paid with lasting woes ! 440 

A deed so dreadful all the gods alarms. 

Vengeance is on the wing, and heav’n in ai'ms! 

Meantime Lampetie mounts th’ aerial way, 

And kindles into rage the god of day : 
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Vengeance, ye pow'rs, (he cries) and thou whose 
hand 445 

Aims the red bolt, and hurls the writhen brand ! 

Slain are those herds which I Muth pride survey. 
When through the ports of heav’n I pour the day, 

Or deep in Ocean plunge the burning ray. 
Vengeance, ye gods! or I the skies forego, 450 
An'^ bear the lamp of heav'n to shades below. 


V. 4v51. ylnd Lear the lamp of heav'n to .shades' lehw ] This is a 
very bold fiction 5 for how can the sun be imagined to illuminate the 
regions of the dead ; tliat is, to shine within the earth, for there the 
realm of Pluto is placed by Horner^ I am persuaded the meaning is 
only that he would no more rise, but leave the earth and heavens in 
^raetual darkness. Erebus is placed in the west, wheie the sun sets, 
and^^sequently when he disappears, he may be said to be sunk into 
the realms of darkness, or Erebus. 

Peihaps the whole fiction might be founded really upon. the ob- 
servation of some unusual daikness of the sun, cither from a total 
eclipse or other causes, which happened at a time when some remark- 
able crime was committed, and gave the poets liberty to feign that 
the sun withdre^ his light from the view of it. Thus at the death of 
Csesa^^tes^Rbe of the sun was obscui cd, or gave but a weak light, 
^s^jiS^lutarch) a whole year: and Pliny, lib. ii. 80. " Fiunt prodi- 
giosi et longiores solis defectus, totius psene anni pallore continuo.* 
This Virgil directly applies to the horror the Sun conceived at the 
death of Caesar. Geoig, i. 

^ Ille etiam extincto miseratus Csesare Romam, 

Cum caput obscur^ nitidum ferrugine texit, 

Impiaque aeternam timuerunt secula noctem.* 

And if Virgil might say that the sun withdrew his beams at" the im- 
piety of the Romans, why may not Homer say the same concerning 
the crime of the companions of Ulysses ? Dacier imagines that Homer 
had heard of the snn^s standing still at the voice of Joshua 5 for if 
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To whom the thundViiig pow’r : O source of day ' 
Whose radiant lamp adorns the azure Avay, 

Still may thy beams through heav’n’s bright portals rise. 
The joy of earth, and glory of the skies; 455 

Lo ! my I'ed arm I bare, my thunders guide. 

To dash th’ offenders in the whelming tide. 

To fair Calypso from the bright abodes, 

Hermes convey’d these councils of the gods. 

Meantime from man to man my tongue exclaims, 
My wi'ath is kindled, and my soul in flames. 46 1 

In vain ! I vicAV perform’d the direful deed. 

Beeves, slain by heaps, along the ocean bleed. 

Now heav’n gave signs of wrath ; along the ground 
Crept the raAV hides, and Avith a bellowing souu<ii#<^^ 
Roar’d the dead limbs; the burning entrails groan'd. 

(says she) he could stand still in the upper region, why may not he do 
the same in the contrary hemisphere, that is, in the language of Ho- 
mer, ^ beat his lamps to shades below?' But this seems to bo spoken 
without any foundation, there being no occasion tfiUj^aye redlcirse to 
that miraculous event for a solution. 

V. 458, To fan Calypso from the bright abodes, 

Hermes convey'd these councils of the ^oc/ 5 .] 

These lines are inserted (as Eustathius observes) solely to reconcile the 
story to credibility 5 for how was it possible for Ulysses to arrive at 
the knowledge of what was done in heaven, without a discovery made 
by some of the deities ? The persons by whom these discourses of the 
gods are discovered are happily chosen 5 Mercury was the messenger 
of heaven, and it is this god who descends to Calypso in the fifth book 
of the Odyssey . so that there was a correspondence between Calypso 
and Mercuiy, and therefore he is a proper person to make this disco*" 
very to that goddess, and she, out of affection to Ulysses. 
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Six guilty clays my MTOtched mates employ 
111 impious feasting, and unliallow’d joy ; 

V. 464. JVbu> heau'ii gace stgni of ii'iut/i, along I he ground 
Crept the raw hides ] 

This passage («ays Eustathius) gave an occasion of Luigliter to men 
disposed to be merryj AaXxg ysAOixo'p.s 

He adds^ that the tcrrois of a giult)^ conscience diovc the companions 
of ftysses into these imaginations guilt is able to create a phantom 
in a moment, so that these appeaiances weic nothing but the illusions 
of a disturbed imagination He cites a passage iiom the Calliope of 
Herodotus to vindicate Homer. Artayctes, a Pcisian general, had 
plundered a temple in which was the tomb of Protesilausj where great 
riches were deposited, afterwards he wyrs besieged in Scstus, and 
taken prisoner- one day, one of his guauls was boiling salted hshes 
Ic'^iped, and moved as if they had been nli\e, and 
taken out of the water, divers persons cnnvded about the place, 
and wondered at the miracle 5 when Artayctes said, ‘ Fiicnds, you 
are not at all concerned m this miracle: Protesilaus, though dead, ad- 
monishes me by this sign, that the gods have given him power to re- 
venge the injury I offered to his monument m Eleus.' But this h 
justifying one fable by another, and this looks aho like the effects of 
a guilty conscience, 

ThisJ^MHRnong the passages condemned by Longinus; and in- 
degijffrwas no way blameable, if wc consider the times when it was 
^Ipken, and the persons to wdiom it is related: I mean Phaeacians, 
who were delighted w'ith such wonders. What was said injudiciously 
by a great writer, may very properly be applied to these people; 
^ Credo, quia impossibile est.’ But we need not have recourse to their 
credulity tor a vindication of this story: Homer has given us an ac- 
count of all the abstruse arts, such as necromancy, witchcraft, and 
natural portents; here he relates a prodigy, the belief of which uni- 
versally prevailed among the ancients : let any one read Livy, and he 
will find innumerable instances of prodigie.s, equally incredible as 
this, which were related by the wise# and believed at least by the 
vulgar. Thus we read of speaking oxen# the sweating of the statues 
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The seventh arose, and nov the sire of gods 469 
Rein’d the rougli storms, and calm’d the tossing floods : 
’VEith speed the bark v'C climb; the spacious sails 
Loos’d from tlie yaids invite th’ impelling gales. 

Past sight of shore, along the surge \vc bound, 

And all above is sky, aird ocean all around ! 

Whenlo! a murky cloud the tliund’rer fonns 475 
Full o’er our heads, and blackens hcav’n with storais. 
Night dwells o’er all the deep : and now out flies 
The gloomy west, and whistles in the skies. 

of the gods, in the best Roman histories. If sucli wondets might 
have a place in history, they may certainly be allowed room in poetry, 
whose province is fable: it signifies nothing whethci a stoiy be true 
or false, provided it be established by common belief, or 
famcj this is a sufficient foundation for poetiy. Viigil, Geoig,^^; ' 

< Pecudesque locutje, 

Infandum ' sistunt amnes/ See. 

The days of wonder are now over, and therefoie a poet would be 
blameable to make use of such impossibilities in the;^e||^es : tliey are 
now almost universally disbelieved, and therefo 3 E^i ||^M^ot he ap- 
proved as bold fictions, but exploded as wild extrav^^P 

V. 477. And now oat files 

The gloomy west, &:c.] 

Longinus, while he condemns the Odyssey as wanting fire, through 
the decay of Homeris fancy, excepts the descriptions of the tempests, 
wLich he ‘allows to be painted with the boldest and stiongest strokes 
of poetry. Let any person i ead that passage in the fifth book, and 
he will be convinced of 'the fire of Homer s fancy. 

Ei'irojy (rvvafsy vs(ps?^a^f 'movhy,' 

Xe^tn ‘t^myccy sXm, tua^rocs opohysv dsWag 

Uayloiivv aysy^wy, <rvy ys^sso^cn 

Txiocy OfMH KXi moyloy opmpei 5 '’ apayoSsy yu^. 
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The mountain-billows roar ! the furious blast 
Howls o’er the shroud, and rends it from the mast : 
The mast gives way, and crackling as it bends, 481 
Tears up the deck ; then all at once descends : 

The pilot by the tumbling ruin slain, 

Dash’d from the helm, falls headlong in the main. 

The two last lines are here repeated; and Scaliger, a second Zoilus of 
Homer, allows them to be ' omnia pulchra, plena, gravia,’ p. 469 . 
There is a storm in the very words, and the horrors of it are visible in 
the verses, 

Virgil was roaster of too much judgment, not to embellish kis 
iEneid with this description, 

^ Incubuere man, totiimque a sedibus imis 
Un^ Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africus, et vastos volvunt ad littora fluctus, 

^ripiunt subito nubes coelumquc diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis : ponto nox incubat atra/ 

These are almost literally translated from the above-mentioned verses 
of Homer, and these following. 

(?’ Evp^ rs Nor©-* r s^fecre, Zstpvfos t's h(roc'>}f 

ScaHp^Salls the verses of Homer, divina oratio,' but prefers those 
•rirgiL ^ Totumque a sedibus imis/ is stronger than srocpa,^B 
'iffovloy, &c. and Ai^ pyjfsvsryjs is an ill chosen epithet, to be use^ to de- 
scribe a storm, for it carries an image of serenity. But that is to 
be understood of the general nature of that wind : as a river may be 
said to be gentle, though capable to be swelled into a flood. But I 
leave the preference to the reader' s judgment. 

V. 483, The pilot hy the tumhling ndn slainl^ There is a great 
similitude between this passage and some verses in Virgil, in which, 
as Scaliger judges, and perhaps with reason, the preference is to be 
given to the Roman poet, ** Tenuissima,^ says that critic, ^ et levissi- 
mk utitur mrratione Homerus.^ 
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Then Jove in anger bids his thunders roll, 485 

And forky lightnings flash from pole to pole; 

Pierce at our heads his deadly bolt he aims, 

Red Mutli uncommon wrath, and wrapt in flames: 

Full on the bark it fell ; now high, now low, 

Toss’d and retoss ’d, it reel’d beneath the blow; 490 
At once into the main the crew it shook: 

Sulphureous odours rose, and smould’ring smokd 
Like fowl that haunt the floods, they sink, they rise, 
Now lost, now seen, with shrieks and dreadful cries; 
And strive to gain the bark; but Jove denies. 495 
Firm at the helm I stand, when fierce the main 
Rush’d with dire noise, and dash’d the sides in twain 

ITA^^s KV^s^vyjT'scu x£(pcx>X7)v, crvv octsol cc^cc^s 
IlayT x6(pccXy}$, o §' a^vevlrj^i soikoj$ 

ICaTi'Ti'ecri 
And again, 

— — TffSO'OV S' £}C yyjo^ StCCl^Oi, 

Ot Ss Kopmy}<nv t>i£Koi ^mspi vyja, [ji.skaiyav'' 

KviJi^aCtlV £lJL<pQ§£Qylo, 

— — Ingens a vertice Pontus 

In puppim ferit j excutitur, pronusque magister 
Volvitur in caput.’ 

— ' Ast illam ter fluctus ibidem 

Torquet agens circum, et rapidus vorat aequore vortex, 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.’ 

There is certainly better versification in these lines of Virgil, than in 
those of Homer : there is better colouring, and they set the thing they 
describe full before our eyes. Virgil has omitted the two short simi-^^, 
litudes of the diver, and the sea-mews, despairing perhaps to make 
them shine in the Roman language. There is a third simile in Homer 
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Again impetuous drove the furious blast, 

Snapt the strong helm, and bore to sea the mast. 

Firm to the mast with cords the helm I bind, 500 
And ride aloft, to Providence resign’d. 

Through tumbling billows, and a war of wind. 

Now sunk the west, and now a southern breeze 
More dreadful than the tempest, lash’d the seas ; 

For bn the rocks it bore where Scylla raves, 505 
And dire Charybdis rolls her thund’ring waves. 

All night I drove ; and, at the dawn of day. 

Fast by the rocks beheld the desp’rate way ; 

Just when the sea within her gulfs subsides. 

And in the roaring whirlpools rush the tides. 510 
S\^^S^’om the float I vaulted with a bound, 

The lofty fig-tree seiz’d, and clung around, 

So to the beam the bat tenacious clings, 

And pendent round it clasps his leathern wings. 

High in the air the tree its boughs display’d, , 515 

And o’m^Hj^ungeon cast a dreadful shade ; 
H^^i^ustain’d between the wave and sky, 

Pfeeath my feet the whirling billows fly. 

What time the judge forsakes the noisy bar 
To take repast, and stills the wordy war, 520 

Charybdis rumbling from her inmost caves. 

The mast refunded on her refluent waves. 

of the bat or bird of night, NajcJapij, •which is introduced to represent 
Ulysses clinging round the fig-tree. It is true the whole three are 
taken-from low subjects, but they veiy well paint the thing they were 
intended to illustrate. 
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Swift from the tree, the floating mast to gain, 
Sudden I dropp’d amidst the flashing main ; 


V. 0I9. Jl^liat time the judge forsakes the noisy lar. 
To take repast — — ] 


This passage has been egregiously misunderstood by Mons. Peirault 
Ulysses being earned (says that author) on his mast towards Charyb- 
dis, leaps from it, and clings like a bat round a hg-tree, waiting till 
the return of the mast from the gulfs of itj and adds^ that when he 
saw it, he was as glad as a judge when he rises from his seat to go to 
dinner, after having tried several causes. But Boileau fully vindi- 
cates Homer in his reflections on Longinus : before the use of dials or 
clocks the ancients distinguished the day by some remarkable offices 
or stated employments : as from the dining of the labourer. 


< What time in some sequester’d vale 

The weary woodman spreads his sparing meal.* 

Iliad xi. ver. 119. See the Annotations; so here from the rising of 
the judges : and both denote the midday, or noontide hour. Thus 
it is used by Hippocrates, who speaking of a person wounded with a 
javelin in the liver, says he died 'srpiv ayopyjv a little before 

the breaking up of the assembly, or before the judge rises from his 
tribunal 3 or, as some understand it, a little befofff By^^ fii ^ j .n p- of the 
market: there is a parallel expression in Xenopb 
ayopcLv mX-rihtray, This rising of the judge Perraulf \ 
comparison, to express the joy which Ulysses conceived at the 
the return of his mast; than which nothing can be more distant from 
Homer’s sentiment. 

From this description we may precisely learn the time that passed 
while Ulysses clung round the fig-tree. 



^ — — — At the dawn of day. 

Fast by the rocks I plough’d the desp’rate way. 

•So that at morning he leaped from his float, and about noon recovered 
it; now Eustathius affirms, that in the space of twenty-four hours 
there are three tides, and dividing that time into three parts, Ulysses 
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Once more undaunted on the ruin rode, 525 

And oar’d with lab’ring arms along the flood. 

Unseen I pass’d hy Scylla’s dire abodes : 

So Jove decreed, (dread sire of men and gods) 

Then nine long days I plough'd the calmer seas, 
Heav’d by the surge, and wafted by the breeze. 530 
’Weary and wet th’ Ogygian shores I gain, 

When? the tenth sun descended to the main. 

will appear to have remained upon the rock eight hours. The exact 
time when the judge rose from his tribunal is not apparent Boileau 
supposes it to be about thiee o’clock in the afternoon j Dacier about 
two : but the time was certain among the ancients, and is only dubi- 
ous to us, as we are ignorant of the hour of the day when the judge 
entered his tribunal, and when he left it. 

V ^32. When the tenth sun descended to the vialn^ This account 
is very^^raordinary. Ulysses continued upon the mast ten days, and 
consequently ten days without any nourishment. Longinus brings 
this passage as an instance of the decay of Homer’s genius, and his 
launching out into extravagant fables. I wonder Eustathius should 
be silent about this objection^ but Dacier endeavours to vindicate 
Homer, from a similar place in the Acts of the Apostles, chap, xxvii* 
ver. 33, where S ^rfaul says to the sailors, * This is the fourteenth day 
that and continued fasting, having taken nothing/ 

the sailors in the Acts could fast fourteen days, why might 
not Ulysses fast ten ? But this place by no means comes up to the 
point. The words are tBcro’ccpsincatS'sKiZtoy cry^p^spoy yjp^epay wpoix^oKSVfss 
that is, expecting the fourteenth day (which is to-day), you continue 
without eating } so the meaning is, they had taken no food all that 
day ^ the danger was so great, that they had no leisure to think upon 
hunger. This is the literal construction of the words, and implies 
that out of expectation of the fourteenth day (which they looked 
^upon as a critical time when their danger would be at the highest) 
they had forgot to take their usual repastj and not, that they had 
fasted fourteen days* But if any person thinks that the fasting is to 
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There in Calypso's ever-fragrant bow’rs 
Refresh’d I lay, and joy beguil'd the hours. 

be applied to the 'whole fourteen days, it must be in that latitude 
wherein interpreters expound Hesiod : 

— — — sh 'fS (Tl'TOy 

Ho'-SriOV — — 

which signifies not that tliey eat no meat at all, but that they had not 
leisure through their danger to observe the usual and stated Kduis of 
repast: they eat in their arms, with their hands fouled witli blood. 
But I take the former sense to be the better. Besides, it is impossible 
to make this place of any service to Homer 5 for if these men conti- 
nued so long fasting, it was a miraculous fast) and how can this be 
applied to Ulysses, who is not imagined to owe his power of fasting 
to any supernatural assistance^ But it is almost a demonstration that 
the sailors in the Acts eat during the tempest* why should they ab- 
stain^ It was not for want of food) for at St. Paul’s injunction they 
take some sustenance * now it is absurd to imagine a inhflie. lo be 
performed, when common and easy means were at hand to make such 
a supernatural act unnecessary. If they had been without food, then 
indeed a miracle might have been supposed to supply it. '•If they had 
died thiough fasting, when meat was at hand, they would have been 
guilty of starving themselves. If therefore we suppose a miracle, we 
must suppose it to be wrought, to prevent men being guilty of 
wilful self-murder, which is an absurdity, 

^Besides, the word is used to denote a pers(^n 

food for the space of one day only, as signifies a person who 

cats but one meal in the compass of one day) this therefore is an evi- 
dence, that the sailors in the Acts had not been without sustenance 
fourteen days. 

In short, I am not in the number of those who think Homer hast 
no faults) and unless we imagine Ulysses to have fasted ten days by 
the assistance of the gods, this passage must be allowed to be extra- 
vagant: it is true, Homer says, the gods guided him to the Ogyglan^ 
chores ) but he says not a word to soften the incredibility of the fast- 
ing of Ulysses, through an assistance of the gods. I am therefor© in- 
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My following fates to thee, oh king, are known, 
And the bright partner of thy royal throne. 536 
Enough: in misery can Arords avail? 

And what so tedious as a twice-told tale ? 


dined to subscribe to the opinion of Longinus, that this relation is 
faulty 3 but say with Horace, 

Non ego paucis 

OfFendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura/ 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE ARRIVAL OF ULYSSES IN ITHACA. 


Ulysses takes Ms leave of Alcinous and Arete^ and 
e?}ibarks in the evening. Next morning the ship arrives 
at Ithaca; where the sailors, as Ulpsses is yet sleeping, 
lay him on the shore with all his treasures. On their 
return, Neptune changes their ship into a rock. In the 
mean time Ulysses awaking, knenos not his native Ithaca, 
by reason of a mist which Pallas had cast round him. 
He breaks into loud lamentations ; till the godttess, ap- 
pearing to him in the form of a shepherd, discovei's the 
country to him, and points out the particular places. 

■ He then tells a feigned story of his adventures, upon 
which she manifests herself, and they consult together of 
the measures to be taken to destroy the s^ors. To con- 
ceal his return, and disguise his person the more effec- 
tually, she changes him into the figure of an old beggar. 
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He ceas’d; but left So plca.sing ou their car 
His voice, that list’ning still they seem'd to hear. 

A pause of silence hush'<l the shatly rooms : 

The grateful conf'rcnce then the king resumes. 

Whatever toils the great Ulysses past, 5 

Beneath this happy roof they end at last ; 

No longer now from shore to shore to roam, 

Smooth seas, and gentle winds, invite him home. 

But hear me. princes ! whom these walls inclose. 

For whom my chanter sings, and goblet flows 10 

V, 3. — — The shady roows,] The epithet in the original is 
or gloomy : it is here used with a peculiar propriety, to keep 
in the readeris mind the exact time when Ulysses made his narration 
to the Phfcacians, namely, in the evening of the thirty-third day: 
we may likewise gather from this distinction of times the exact stay 
of Ulysses among the Pbaeacians 5 he was thrown upon their shores on 
the thirty-first day in the evening, and lands about day-break on the 
thirty-fifth day In his own conn try j so that he stayed three nights 
only with Alcinous, one night being spent in his voyage to Ithaca 
from Fhaeacia. 
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With wine unmix’d, (an honour due to age, 

To cheer the grave, and warm the poet’s rage) 
Though labour’d gold and many a dazzling vest 
Lie heap’d already for our godlike guest,- 
Without new treasures let him not remove, 15 

Large, and expressive of the public love : 

Each peer a tripod, each a vase bestow, 
xV gen’ral tribute, which the state shall owe. 

This sentence pleas’d : then all their steps addrest 
To sep’rate mansions, and retir’d to rest 20 

Now did the rosy-finger’d morn arise, 

And shed her sacred light along the skies. 

Down to the haven and the ships in haste 
They bore the treasures, and in safety plac’d. 

The king himself the vases rang’d with care 25 
Then bade his followers to the feast repair. 

A victim ox beneath the sacred hand 
Of great Alcinous falls, and stains the sand. 

V. 10. For whom my chanter sings, and gohlet flows 
W ith wine unmix' d, &c.] 

Homer calls the wine ye^stnov, or wine drank at the entertainment ol 
elders, ye^ovi'w, or men of distinction, says Eustathiusj by the bard, 
he means Demodocus. 

The same critic further remarks, that Homer judiciously shortens 
every circumstance before he comes to the dismission of Ulysses: thus 
he omits the description of the sacrifice, and the subject of the song 
of Demodocus, these are circumstances that at best would be but use- 
less ornaments, and ill agree witli the impatience of Ulysses to begin 
his voyage toward his country. These therefore the poet briefly 
dispatches. 
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To Jove th' eternal, (pow’r above all pow’rs! 

Who wings the winds, and darkens lieav n with show’rs) 
The flames ascend: till evening they prolong 31 
The rites, more sacred made by heav nly song: 

For in the midst, with public honours grac’d, 

Thy lyre divine, Deinodocus! was plac’d. 

All, but Ulysses, heard with fix’d delight: 35 

He sat, and eyVl the sun, and wish’d the night; 

Slow seem'd the sun to move, the hours to roll, 

His native home deep imag’d in his soul 
As the tir’d ploughman spent with stubborn toil, 
Whose oxen long have torn the furrowkl soil, 40 

V 39. 4 s the tir'd ploughman, &c ] The simile which Homer 
chooses is drawn from low life, but very happily sets off the impa- 
tience of Ulysses? it is familiar, but expressive. Horace w^as not of 
the judgment of those who thought it mean, for he uses it in his 
Epistles. 

« diesque 

Longa videtur opus debentibus : ut piger annus 
Pupillis, quos dura premit custodia matrum ; 

Sic mihi tarda flaunt, ingrataque tempora, quse spem 
Consili unique morantur,' StC. 

Jt w^as very necessary to dwell upon this impatience of Ulysses to 
return : it would have been absurd to have represented him cool, or 
even moderately warm, upon this occasion ; he had refused immor- 
tality through the love of his country 3 it is now in his power to return 
to it 5 he ought therefore, consistently with his fonner ciiaracter, to be 
drawn with the utmost earnestness of soul, and every moment must 
appear tedious that keeps him from itj it shews tlierefore the judg- 
ment of Homer to describe him in this manner, and not to pass it 
over cursorily, but force it upon the notice of the reader, by insisting 
upon it somewhat largely, and illustrating it by a proper similitude, 
to fix it more strongly upon our raemoiy. 
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Sees with delight the sun's dechning ray, 

When home, with feeble kiiccs, he bends his way 
To late repast, (the day's hard labour done:) 

So to Ulysses welcome set the sun. 

Then instant, to Alcinous and the rest, 45 

(The Scherian states) he turn’d, and thus addrest. 

O thou, the first in merit and command ! 

And you the peers and princes of the land ! 

May ev’ry joy be yours ! nor this the least, 

When due libation shall have crown’d the feast, 50 
Safe to my home to send your happy guest. 

Complete are now the bounties you have giv’n, 

Be all those bounties but confirm’d by heav’n ! 

So may 1 find, when all my"^ wand’rings cease. 

My consort blameless, and my friends in peace. 55 
On you be ev’ry bliss ; and ev’ry day, 

In home-felt joys delighted, roll away; 

Yourselves, your wives, your long descending race, 
May ev’ry god enrich with ev’ry grace ! 

Sure fix’d on virtue may ymur nation stand, 6'0 

And public evil never touch the land ! 

His words well weigh’d, the gen’i'al voice appiov'd 
Benign, and instant his dismission mov’d. 

V. 53. Be all those loimties hut confirm d hy heciv n Q This is a 
pious and instructive sentence, and teaches, that though riches ■were 
heaped upon us -with the greatest abundance and superfluity j yet, 
unless heaven adds its benediction, they will ptwe but at best a 
burden and calamity. 
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The monarch to Pontonous gave the sign. 

To fill the goblet high with rosy wine : 65 

Great Jove the father, first (he cry'd) implore; 

Then send the stranger to his native shore. 

The luscious wine th’ obedient herald brought ; 
Around the mansion flow’d the purple draught: 

Each from his seat to each immortal pours, 70 

WiiGsn glory ciiclcs in th’ Olympian boM^'rs: 

Ulysses sole with air majestic stands. 

The bowl presenting to Arete’s hands;' 

Then thus : O queen, farewell ' be still possess’d 
Of dear remembrance, blessing still and bicss’d ! 75 

Till age and death shall gcntl}' call thee hence, 

(Sure fate of ev'ry mortal excellence') 

Farewell! and joys successive ever spring 
To thee, to thine, the people, and the. king! 


V. 73 , The I'Oiv I p7'ese7iiing to y!7'ete\s hand^j 
Then thu5 ] 

It may be asked why Ulysses addi esses his words to the queen rather 
than the king : the reason is/ because she was his patroness, and had 
first received him with hospitality, as appeals from the seventh book 
of the Odyssey. 

Ulysses makes a libation to the gods, and presents the bowl to the 
queen : this was the pious practice of antiquity upon all solemn occa- 
sions • Ulysses here does it, because he is to undertake a voyage, and 
it implies a prayer for tlie prosperity of it. Tire reason why he pre- 
sents the bowl to the queen is, that she may hist drink out of it, for 
so wfOTnysiv properly and originally signifies, -ro Txxpo $ccv1b 'rm 

wivsiv, says Eustatlrius. Propino is used differently by the Romans. 
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Thus he; then parting prints the sandy shore 80 
To the fair port : a herald march’d before, 

Sent by Alcinous : of Arete’s train 

Three chosen maids attend him to the main ; 

This does a tunic and white vest convey, 

A various casket that, of rich inlay, 85 

And bread and wine the thii'd. The cheerful mates 
Safe in the hollow poop dispose the cates ; 

Upon the deck, soft painted robes, they spread, 

With linen coVer’d, for the hero's bed. 

He climb’d the lofty stern; then gently prest 90 
The swelling couch, and lay compos’d to rest. 

Now plac’d in order, the Phseacian ti'ain 
Their cables loose, and launch into the main : 

At once they bend, and strike their equal oars, 

And leave the sinking hills, and less’ning shores. 95 
While on the deck the chief in silence lies, 

And pleasing slumbers steal upon his eyes. 

As fiery coursers in the rapid race. 

Urg’d by fierce drivers through the dusty space, 


V. 98. As Jiei'y coursers in the rapid race 
Toss their high heads, 8cc.] 

The poet introduces two similitudes to represent the sailing of the 
Phasacian vessel : the former describes the motion of it, as it bounds 
and rises over the -waves, like horses tossing their heads in a race^ 
and also the steadiness of it, in that it sails with as much firmness 
over the billows, as horses tiead upon the giound. The latter com- 
parison is solely to shew the swiftness of the vessel. 
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Toss their high heads, and scour along the plain ; 

So mounts the bounding vessel o’er the main. 101 
Back to the stern the parted billows flow, 

And the black ocean foams and roars below. 

The word in tlie original is rsl^ao^ory an instance, that four horses 
weie sometimes joined to the chariot. Virgil has borrowed this com- 
parison, ^n. V. 

Non tarn praecipites bijugo certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruuntqne effusi carceie currus, 

Nec sic immissis aurigae undantia lora 
Concussere jngis, pronique in v^erbera pendent.’ 

It must be allowed that nothing was ever more happily executed than 
this desciiption, and the copy far exceeds the original. Macrobius, 
Saturnal. lib. v. gives this as his opinion, and his reasons for it. The 
Greek poet (says that author) paints only the swiftness of the horses 
when scourged by the driver j Virgil adds, the rushing of the chariot, 
the fields as it were devoured by the rapidity of the horses 5 we see 
the throwing up of the reins, in ^ undantia lauraj’ and the attitude of 
the driver, leaning forward in the act of lashing the horses, in the 
words, ' Pronique in verbera pendent.' It is true, nothing could be 
added more elegantly than the aij/ocr' in Homer 5 it paints at 

once the swiftness of the race^ and the rising posture of tlie horses in 
the act of runnings but Virgil is more copious, and has omitted no 
circumstance, and set the whole race fully before our eyes ; we may- 
add, that the versification is as beautiful as the description complete | 
every ear must be sensible of it. 

I will only further observe the judgment of Homer in speaking of 
every person in his particular character. When a vain-glorious Phaea- 
Clan described the sailing of his own vessels, they were swift as thought, 
and endued with reason ^ when Homer speaks in his own person to 
his readers, they are said only to be as swift as hawks or horses: 
Homer speaks like a poet, with some degree of amplihcatioo, but not 
with so much hyperbole as Alcinous. No people speak so fondly as 
sailors of their own ships to this day, and particularly are still apt to 
talk of them as of living creatures. 
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Thus with spread sails the winged galiej flies; 
Less swift an eagle cuts the liquid skies; 105 

Divine Ulysses was her sacred load, 

A man, in wisdom equal to a god ! 

Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 

In storms by sea, and combats on the shore ; 

All which soft sleep now banish’d from his breast, 
Wrapt in a pleasing, deep, and death-like rest. 1 1 1 
But when the morning star with early ray 
Flam’d in the front of heav’n, and promis’d day; 

Like distant clouds the mariner descries 

Fair Ithaca’s emerging hills arise. 115 

Far from the town a spacious poit appears, 

Sacred to Phorcys’ pow’r, whose name it bears : 

V. 112, But when the morning star with early 7 ay 
Flamed in the front of heavn — — ] 

From this passage we may gather, that Ithaca is distant from Corcyia 
or Phseacia no farther than a vessel sails in the compass of one nighty 
and this agrees with the real distance between those islands , an in- 
stance that Homer was well acquainted with geography : this is the 
morning of the thirty-fifth day. 

V. 116. A spacious port appeal 

Sacred to Phorcys^ — — ] 

Phoicys was the son of Pontus and Terra, according to Hesiod’s genea- 
logy of the gods* this haven is said to be sacred to that deity, because 
he had a temple near it, from whence it received its appellation. 

The whole voyage of Ulysses to his country, and indeed the whole 
Odyssey, has been turned into allegory, which I will lay before the 
reader as an instance of a trifling industiy and strong imagination, 
Ulysses is in search of true felicity, the Ithaca and Penelope of Ho- 
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Two craggy rocks projecting- to the main, 

The roaring -wind’s tempestuous lagc lestrain; 
Within, the -waves in softer murmurs giide, 120 

And ships secure without their halsers ride. 

High at the head a branching olive grows. 

And ci'OAvns the pointed cliffs with shady boughs. 

Beneath, a gloomy grotto’s cool recess 

Delh.^i.ts the Nereids of the neighb’ring seas; 125 

Homei be runs through many difficulties and dangeis, this shews 
that happiness is not to be attained without labour and affiictions. 
He has several companions, who peiish by their vices, and he alone 
escapes by the assistance of the Phaeacians, and is transported in his 
sleep to his country 3 that is, the Phiracians, whose name implies 
blackness, (pcciot, are the mourners at his death, and attend him to 
his grave: the ship is his grave, which is aftcrwaids turned into a 
rock 5 which represents his monumental marble 3 his sleep means death, 
through which alone man arrives at eternal felicity. Sbondanus. 

V. 124 . — — gloomy grottos cool 7*ecm\] Porphyry has wrote 
a volume to explain this cave of the Nymphs, with more piety perhaps 
than judgment 3 and another person has perverted it into the utmost 
obscenity, and both allegorically. Porphyry (observes Eustathius) is 
of opinion, that the cave means the world 3 it is called gloomy, but 
agreeable, because it was made out of darkness, and afterwards set in 
this agreeable order by the hand of the deity. It is consecrated to 
the Nymphs 3 that is, it is destined to the habitation of spiritual sub- 
stances united to the body : the bowls and urns of living stone, are 
the bodies which are formed out of the earth 3 the bees that make 
their honey in the cave are the souls of men, which perform all their 
operations in the body, and animate 1(3 the beams on which tlie 
Nymphs roll their webs, are the bones over which the admirable em- 
broidery of nerves, veins, and arteries, are spread3 the fountains which 

rivers, and lakes, that water the world; 
and the two gates are the two poles 3 through the northern the souls 
descend from heaven to animate the body, through the southern they 
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Where bowls and urns were form cl of living stone, 
And massy beams in native marble shone; 

On which the labours of the nymphs were roll’d, 
Their webs divine of purple mix’d with gold. 

Within the cave, the clusfring bees attend 130 

Their waxen works, or from the loof depend. 
Perpetual waters o’er the pavement glide; 

Two marble doors unfold on either side; 

Sacred the south, by which the gods descend, 

But mortals enter at the northern end. 135 

ascend to heaven, after the/ are separated from the body by death. 
But I confess I should rather choose to understand the description 
poetically, believing that Homer never * dreamed of these matters, 
though the age in which he flourished was addicted to allegory. 
How often do painters draw from the imagination only, merely to 
please the eye ? And why might not Homer write after it, especially 
in this place where he manifestly indulges his fancy, while he brings 
his hero to the first dawning of happiness ^ He has long dwelt upon a 
series of horrors, and his imagination being tired with the melancholy 
story, it is not impossible but his spirit might be enlivened with the 
subject while he wrote, and this might lead him to indulge his fancy 
in a wonderful, and perhaps fabulous description. In short, I should 
much rather choose to believe that the memory of the things to which 
he alludes in the description of the cave is lost, than credit such a 
laboured and distant allegory. 

V, 134. Sacred the south, hy which the gods descend^ Virgil has 
imitated the description of this haven, AHn. lib. i. 

^ Est in secessu longo locus, insula portum 
EfBcit, objectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
Frangitur,’ &c. — — 

^ Within a long recess there lies a bay. 

An Island shades it from the rolling sea, 
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Thither they bent, and haul'd their ship to land, 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow sand) 

And forms a port secure for ships to ride, 

Broke by the jutting land on either side, 

In double streams the briny waters glide. 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, a silvan scene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green : 

^ grot IS form’d beneath with mossy seats. 

To lest the Nereids, and exclude the heats) 

Down from the crannies of the living walls 
The crystal streams descend in muimuring falls, 

No halsers need to bind the vessels here, 

Nor bearded anchors, for no storms they fear.’ 

Dryden. 

Scaliger infinitely prefers the Roman poet: Homer, says he, speaks 
^ humilia humiliter, Virgilius grandiora magnificej’ but what I would 
chiefly observe is, not what Virgil has imitated, but what he has 
omitted) namely, all that seems odd or less intelligible) I mean the 
works of the bees in a cave so damp and moist) and the two gates 
through which the gods and men enter, 

I shall otfer a conjecture to explain tiiese two lines ; 

^ Sacred the south, by which the gods descend, 

But mortals enter at the northern end.’ 

It has been already observed, that the Ethiopians held an annual sa* 
ciificeof twelve days to the gods) all that time they carried tlteir 
images in procession, and placed them at their festivals, and for this 
reason the gods were said to feast with the Ethiopians) that is, they 
were present with them by their statues: thus also Themis was said 
to form or dissolve a'ssemblies, because they carried her image to the 
assemblies when they were convened, and when they were broken up 
they carried it away. Now we have already remarked, that this port 
yas sacred to Phorcys, because he had a temple by it: it may not then 
be impossible, but that this temple having two doors, they might 
cany the statues of the gods in their processions through the southern 
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Ulysses sleeping on his couch they bore, 

And gentl}^ plac'd liim on the rocky shore. 

gate, which might be consecrated to this use only, and the populace 
be forbid to enter by it. for that reason the deities were said to eater, 
namely, by their images. As tlie other gate being allotted to com- 
mon use, w^as said to be the passage for mortals. 

V. 138. Ulysses sleeping on his couch they hore^ 

And gently plac'd him on the rocky shore.'] 

There is nothing in the whole Odyssey tliat more shocks our reason 
than the exposing Ulysses asleep on the shore by the Phaeacians. 
' The passage (says Aristotle in his Poetics) where Ulysses is landed 
in Ithaca^ is so full of absurdities, that they would be intolciablc in a 
bad poet, but Homer has concealed them under an infinity of ad- 
mirable beauties, with which be has adorned all that part of the Odys- 
sey 5 these he has crowded together, as so many charms to hinder our 
perceiving the defects of the story:’ Aristotle must be allowed to 
speak with great judgment 5 for what probability is there that a man 
so prudent as Ulysses, who was alone in a vessel at the discretion of 
strangers, should sleep so soundly, as to be taken out of it, cairicd 
with all his baggage on shore, and tl^e Phaeacians should set sail, and 
he never awaked This is still more absurd, if we remember that 
Ulysses has his soul so stiongly bent upon his country 5 is it then pos- 
sible, that he could be thus sunk into a lethargy, in the moment 
when he arrives at it? ^ However (says Monsieur Dacier in bis reflec- 
tions upon Aristotle’s Poetics) Homer was not ashamed of that ab- 
surdity^ bat not being able to omit it, he used it to give probability 
to the succeeding story: it was necessary for Ulysses to land alone, in 
order to his concealment: if he had been discovered, the suitors would 
immediately have destroyed him, if not as the real Ulysses, yet under 
the pretext of his being an impostor 5 they would then have seized his 
dominions, and married Penelope: now if he had been waked, the 
Phseacians would have been obliged to have attended him, which he 
could not have denied with decency, nor accepted with safety : Home# 
therefore had no other way left to unravel his fable happily: but he 
knew what was absurd in this method, and uses means to hide it j he 
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His treasures next, Alcinous’ gifts, tlicy laid Uo 
In the wild olive's unfrequented shade, 

lavishes out all his wit and address, and lays togethci such an abun- 
dance of admirable poetry, that the mind of the icadci is so enchanted, 
that he perceives not the defect, he is, like Ulysses, lulled asleep, and 
knows no more than that hero, how he comes theie. That gieat poet 
fiist describes the cciemony of Ulysses taking leave of Alcinous and 
his queen A.iete, then he sets olF the sviftness of the vessel by two 
beautif'j|l eompatisons- he dcseiibes Ur. hatenwith gicat exactness, 
and adds to it the desciiption of the cave of the Nymphs; this last 
astonishes the leadei, and he is so intent ii|Hni it, that he has not at- 
tention to consider the absnidity in the inanntr of Ul>s,es’s landing; 
in this moment, w^heii he peiceiva's the nnntl ot the readii, as it \va*io, 
intoxicated w'ith these beauties, he steals Ul_vs.-es on short:, and dis- 
misses the Phaeacians , all this takes up but eight vei-es. And then, 
lest the reader should reflect upon it, he immediately introduces the 
deities, and gives us a dialogue between Jupiter and Neptune. This 
keeps up still our wonder, and our reason has not time to delibeiate, 
and when the dialogue is ended, a second wonder succeeds, the bai k 
is transformed into a rock: this is done in die sight of the Pha-aeians, 
by which method the poet carries us a while fiom the consideiation 
of Ulysses, by removing the scene to a distant island ; tlicic he detain.s 
us till we may be supposed to have forgot the past ahsui dilies, by i<-.. 
lating the astonishment of Alcinous at the sight of the piodigv, and 
his ofteiing up to Neptune, to appease, his anger, a sacritice of twelve 
bulls. Ihen he returns to Ulysses, who now wakes, mid not know- 
ing the place where he was (because Minerva made all things appear 
in a disguised view)..he complains of hi.s misfortunes, and accuses the 
Phaeacians of infidelity; at length Minerva comes to him in the shape 
of a young shepherd, &c. Thus this absurdity, which appears in the 
fable when examined alone, is hidden by the beauties that surround 
It, this passage is more adorned with fiction, and more wrought up 
with a variety of poetical ornaments than most other places of the 
^yssey. From hence Aristotle makes an excellent observation. All 
efforts imagfcablc (says that author) ought to be made to form tlie 
a e ng t y rom the beginning; but if it so happen that some places 
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Secure from theft: then launch’d the bark again, 
Resum’d their oars, and measur’d back the main. 

must necessai lly appear absurd, they must be admitted, especially if 
they contiibute to render the lest more probable, but the poet ought 
to resen^e all the ornaments of diction for these weak paits. the 
places that have either shining sentiments or manners have no occa- 
sion for them, a dazzling expression rather damages tliem, and serves 
only to eclipse their beauty.’ 

V- 142 — — Then launched the harh again^ This "vsi^luntary 
and unexpected return of the Phaeacians, and their landing Ulysses in 
his sleep, seems as unaccountable on the part of the Phaeacians, as 
of Ulysses 5 for what can be more absurd than to see them exposing a 
king and his effects upon the shoi es without his knowledge, and dy- 
ing away secretly as from an enemy ^ Having therefore in the preced- 
ing note shewed what the critics say in condemnation of Homer, it 
is but justice to lay together what they say in his defence. 

That the Phaeacians should dy away in secret is no wonder: Ulysses 
had through the whole course of the eleventh book (particulaily by 
the moutli of the piophet Tiiesias) told tlie Phaeacians that the suitors 
plotted his destruction ^ and therefore the marineis might veiy rea- 
sonably be apprehensive that the suitors would use any persons as 
enemies who should contribute to restore Ulysses to his country. It 
was therefore necessary that they should sail away without any stay 
upon the Ithacan shores. This is the reason why they made this 
voyage by night; namely, to avoid discovery; and it was as necessary 
to return immediately, that is, just at the appearance of day, before 
people were abroad, that they might escape observation, 

Eustathius remarks, that the Phaeacians were an un warlike nation, 
or, as it is expressed by a Phaeacian, 

Ou yocp (pocirjK£(rcrt /3;o^, acs 

and therefore they were afraid to teach any persons the way to their 
own country, by discovering the course of navigation to it; for this rea- 
son they begin their voyage to Ithaca by night, land Ul|fsses without 
waking him, and return at the appearance of day-light, that they 
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Nor yet forgot old Ocean’s dread supreme 
The vengeance vow’d for eyeless Polyphcmc. 145 

might not shew what course was to be steered to conic to the Phoea- 
cian shores. 

Plutarch^ in bis treatise of Reading the Poets,’ tells us, that there 
is a tradition among the Tuscans^ that Ulysses naturally ihowsy, 
and a person that could not easily be conreised with, by reason of 
that sleepy disposition. But perhaps this might be only artful in a 
man of great wisdom, and so great disgui'.e oi dissimulationj he 
was slow to give answers, when he had no mind to give any at all 
though indeed it must be confessed, that this tradition is countenanced 
by his bcha\iour in the Odyssey, or rathei may be only a stoiy formed 
from it his greatest calamities rise fiom his s^Ieepnig when he was 
ready to land upon bis own country the fat our of iEolus, he fails 
aslcepf and his companions let loose a wind that bears him from it* 
he is asleep w'hile they kill the oxen of Apollo, and here he sleeps 
while he is landed upon his own country. It might perhaps be tliis 
conduct in Homer, that gave Horace the liiiU to say, 

i Aliquando bonus chnniiat Pfomerus.’ 

Implying, that when Homer was at a loss to biing any difncult mat- 
ter to an issue, he immediately laid his hero asleep, and this salved 
all the difficulty; as in tlie above-mentioned instances. 

Plutarch is of opinion, that this sleep of Ulysses was feigned; and 
that he made use of the pretence of a natural bifirmity , to conceal 
the straits he was in at that time in his thoughts; being ashamed to 
dismiss the Phaeacians without entertainment and gifts of hospitality, 
and afraid of being discovered by the suitors, if he entertained .such a 
multitude therefore, to a\oid both these difficulties, he feigns a sleep 
wffiile they land him, till they sail away. 

Eustathius agrees with Plutarch in the main, and adds another 
reason why the Phaeacians land Ulysses sleeping; namely, because 
they were ashamed to wake him, lest he should think they did it out 
of avarice, and expectation of a reward for bringing him to his own 
<iDuntiy. 

I will only add, that there might be a natural reason for the sleep 
VOL. II. p 
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Before the throne of mighty Jove he stood; 

And sought the secret counsels of the god. 

Shall then no more, O sire of gods! be mine 
The lights and honours of a pow'r divine^ 

Scorn’d ev'ri by man, and (oh severe disgrace) 150 
By soft Phteacians, ray degenerate race ! 

Against yon destin'd head in vain I swore, 

And menac'd vengeance, ere he reach’d his shore: 

To reach his natal shore was thy decree ; 

Mild I obey’d, for who shall war with thee? 155 

of Ulysses j we are to remember that this is a voyage in the night, the 
season of repose: and his spirits having been long agitated and fa- 
tigued by his calamities, might upon his peace of mind at the return 
to his countiy, settle into a deep calmness and tranquillity, and so 
sink him into a deep sleep , Homer himself seems to give this as a 
reason of it in the following lines; 

^ Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore. 

In storms by sea, and combats on the shores 
All which soft sleep now banish'd from his breast, 

Wrapt in a pleasing, deep, and death -like rest' 

It must be allowed that the last line admirably paves the way for the 
following account) and the poet undoubtedly inserted it, to prevent 
our surprise at the manner of his being set on shore, by calling his 
sleep 

" a pleasing, deep, and death-like rest.’ 

How far a wise man is obliged to resist the calls of nature, I leave to 
the (discussion of philosophers} those of sleep are no more to be re- 
sisted, than those of thirst or hunger. But yet I confess Ulysses 
yielded unreasonably, and tlie strong passion and love for his countiy 
that so fully possessed his soul, should have given him a few hours of 
vigilance, when he was ready to sec it, after an absence of almost twentj?^ 
years. 
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Behold him landed, careless and asleep, 

From all th’ eluded dangers of the deep ’ 

Lo, where he lies, amidst a shining- store 
Of brass, rich garments, and refulgent ore: 

And bears triumphant to his native isle 160 

A prize more worth than Ilion’s noble spoil. 

To whom the father of th’ immortal pow’rs. 

Who swells the clouds, and gladdens earth w'ith show’rs. 
Can mighty Neptune thus of man complain! 

Neptune, tremendous o’er the boundless main 1 165 

Rever'd and awful ev’n in heav'n’s abodes, 

Ancient and great ! a god above the gods ! 

If that low race offend thy pow'r divine, 

(Weak, daring creatures!) is not vengeance thine? 
Go'then, the guilty at thy will chastise. 170 

He said : the shaker of the earth replies. 

This then I doom ; to fix the gallant ship 
A mark of vengeance on the sable deep; 


V. 172. This then I doom-, to Jix the gallant ship 
A mark of vengeance — - 

And roots her down, an everlasting roch“\ 

I refer the reader to the eighth book of the Odyssey, for a further ac^ 
count of this transformation, Scaliger condemns it, ' Ulyssis navis in 
saxum mutatur a Neptuno, ut imniortalem faciat, quein odio habere 
debuit.' But will it not be an answer lo say, that it is an immortal 
monument of the vengeance and power of Neptune, and that when- 
ever the story of the vessel was mentioned, the punishment likewise 
must he remembered in honour of that deity ? Some are of opinion, 
that it is a physical allegory, and that Homer delivers the opinion of 
the ancients concerning the transmutation of one species into another. 
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To warn the thoughtless self-confiding train, 

No more unlicens’d thus to brave the main. 175 

as wood into stone, by water, that is, by Neptune the god of it, ac- 
cording to those lines of Ovid, 

^ Flumen habent Cicones, quod potum saxca reddit 

Viscera, quod lactis ioducit marniora rebus/ 

But perhaps this is only one of those marvellous fictions written after 
the taste of antiquity, which delighted in "v^^onders, and 'vniiich the 
nature of epic poetiy allows, ‘ The marvellous (says Aristotle in his 
Poetics) ought to take place in tragedy, but much more in the epic, 
in which it proceeds even to the extravagant; for the marvellous is 
always agreeable, and a proof of it is, that those who relate any thing, 
generally add something to the truth of it, that it may better please 
those who hear it. Homer (continues he) is the man who has given 
the best instructions to other poets how to tell lies agieeably/ Horace 
is of the same opinion. 

‘ Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa lemiscet, 

Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum/ 

However, we must not think that Aristotle advises poets to put thing*? 
evidently false and impossible into their poems, or gives them licence 
to run out into wildness; he only means (as Monsieur Dacier ob- 
serves) that the wondeiful should exceed the probable, but not de- 
stioy it; and this will be effected if the poet has the address to prepare 
tlie reader, and to lead him by a probable train of things that depend 
on miracle, to the miracle itself, and reconcile him to it by degrees, 
so that his reason does not perceive, at least is not shocked, at the il- 
lusion: thus for instance, Homer puts this transformation into the 
bands of a deity ? He prepares us for it in tlie eightli book, he gives 
us the reason of the transformation; namely, the anger of Neptune; 
and at last he brings in Jupiter assenting to it. This is the method 
Homer takes to reconcile it to probability. Virgil undoubtedly 
thought it a beauty; for, after Homer’s example, he gives us a trans- 
formation of the ships of Ailneas into sea-nymphs, ^ 

I have already remarked from Bossu, that such miracles as these 
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Full in their port a shady hill shall lise, 

If such thy '\vill. — We M'ill it, Jove replies. 

Ev’n when with transport black'ning all the strand, 
The swarming people hail their ship to land. 

Fix her for ever, a memorial stone: 180 

Still let her seem to sail, and seem alone ; 

The trembling crowds shall see the sudden shade 
Of wl'Jelming mountains overhang their head ! 

With that, the god whose earthquakes rock the 
ground. 

Fierce to Ph^acia cross’d the vast profound. 185 
Swift as a swallow sweeps the liquid wa}^ 

The winged pinnace shot along the sea. 

The god arrests her with a sudden stroke, 

And roots her down an everlasting rock. 

Aghast the Scherians stand in deep surprise; 190 
All press to speak, all question M'ith their eyes. 

What hands unseen the rapid bark restrain ! 

And yet it swims, or seems to swim, the main 1 
Thus they, unconscious of the deed divine: 

Till great Alcinous rising own’d the sign. 195 

Behold the long predestin’d day! (he cries) 

Oh certain faith of ancient prophecies ! 

ought not to be too frequent in an epic poem ; all the machines that 
require divine probability ought to be so detached from the action of 
the poem, that they may be retrenched from it, without destroying 
tJie action : those that are essential to the action, ought to be founded 
upon human probability. Thus if we take away this transformation, 
there is no chasm j and it ia no way affects the integrity of the action. 
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These ears have heard my royal sire disclose 
A dreadful story, big with future woes ; 

How mov'd with wrath, that careless we con\'ey 200 
Promiscuous cv'iy guest to ev’ry bay, 

Stern Neptune rag’d; and how by his command 
Firm rooted in the surge a ship should stand ; 

(A monument of wrath) and mound on mound 
Should hide our 'walls, or whelm beneath the ground. 

The fates have follow’d as declar’d the seer. ' 206 
Be humbled, nations ! and your monarch hear. 

No more unlicens'd brave the deeps, no more 
With ev’ry stranger pass from shore to shore; 

On angry Neptune now for mercy call: 210 

To his high name let twelve black oxen fall. 

So may the god reverse his purpos’d will, 

Nor o’er our city hang the dreadful hill. 

V. 212 So may the god reverse his pw) pos'd nnlL’] This agrees 
with what Homer writes in a former part of the Odyssey : 

— — (rr^sTiloi xoii ^soi avroi, 

that the gods themselves may be prevailed upon to change their anger 
by prayer; a sentiment agreeable to true religion. Homer does not 
tell us that the last denunciation of covering the town with a moun- 
tain, was fulfilled : it is probable that it was averted by the piety of 
Alcmous. But (as Eustathius observes) it was artful in the poet to 
leave this point doubtful^ to avoid detection in deviating from true 
history 5 for should posterity inquire where this land of the Phsea* 
cians lay, it would be found to be Corfu of the Venetians, and not 
covered with any mountain j but should this city have happened 
have been utterly abolished by time, and so lost to posterity, it would 
have agreed with the relation of Homer, who leaves room to suppose 
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The monarch spoke : they trembled and obey’d, 
Forth on the sands the victim oxen led: 215 

The gather’d tiibes before the altars stand, 

And chiefs and rulers a majestic band. 

The king of ocean all the tribes implore; 

The blazing altars redden all the shore. 

Meanwhile Ulysses in his country lay, 220 

Releas’d from sleep, and round him might survey 
The solitary shore, and rolling sea. 

Yet had his mind through tedious absence lost 
The dear remembrance of his native coast; 

Besides, Minerva, to secure her care, 225 

DilFus’d around a veil of thicken’d air: 

it destroyed by Neptune. But how could Neptune be said to cover It 
with a mountain? Had not an inundation been more suitable to the 
god of the ocean? Neptune is called syyocre/ai©*, and svoa-ix^uiv, or 
the ‘ earth-shaker.’ earthquakes were supposed to be occasioned by 
the ocean, or waters concealed in the caverns of the ground, and 
consequently Neptune may tumble a mountain upon this city of the 
Phaeacians. 

Y.225. Besides, Minerva, to secure her care. 

Diffus'd around a veil of thicken’d air.] 

The meaning of this whole passage is probably no more than that 
Ulysses by his long absence had forgot tlie face of his own country; 
the woods by almost twenty years growth had a different appearance; 
and the public roads were altered by so great a length of time. How 
then should Ulysses come to the knowledge of the place? He goes to 
a shepherd, and by telling him a plausible story, draws it from him. 
This artifice is the Minerva that gives him information. By the ‘ veil 
of thicken’d air’ is meant, that Ulysses, to accomplish his re-establish- 
ment, took upon him a disguise, and conceded himself from the Itha- 
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For so the gods ouUiia’d to keep unseen 
His royal person from his friends and queen; 

Till the proud suitors for their crimes afford 
An ample vengeance to their injur'd lord. 230 

cans 5 and tliis too being the dictate of Wisdom, Homer ascribes it to 
Pallas. 

The words of the oiiginal are, 

Ofpcc [My OLiroy 

Ayyajcrov I'su^sisy 

which are usually applied by interpreters to Ulysses, and mean that 
tlie goddess disguised him with this veil, that no one might know 
him» Dacier is of opinion that ccyvcucrr^ ought to be used actively j 
that is, the goddess acted thus to make him iinhiowing where he was, 
not unhiowii to the people; for that this was the effect of the veil, 
appears from the removal of it, for immediately upon the dispersion, 

^ The king with joy confess’d his place of birth,’ 

That the word ayvcacrT(^ wdll bear an active sigrulication, she 
proves from the scholiast upon Oedipus of Sophocles. But perhaps 
the context will not permit this interpretation, though we should 
allow that the word ayvwo'rOj will bear it. The passage ritus thus: 
Pallas cast round a veil of air, that she might make him unknown, 
that she might instruct him, and that his wife and fi lends might not 
know him; for thus Homer interprets ayvwcrvov in the very next line, 
(MT) yvoit) is therefore piobable, that this veil had a double 

effect, both tu render Ulysses unknown to the country, and the coun- 
try to Ulysses. I am persuaded that this is the true meaning of 
Aiom the usage of it in this very book of the Odyssey. 

AXX\ ays, a ayveot^roy *rev^cjtj ’craylsiTCi 

Here it can possibly signify nothing, but ^ I will render thee un-^ 
, known to all mankind;’ it is therefore piobable, that in both places 
it bears the same signification. 
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Now all the land another piospect bore, 

Another port appear'd, another shore, 

And long-continu'd ways, and winding floods, 

And unknown mountains, crown’d with unknown 
woods. 

Pensive and slow, with sudden grief opprest 235 
The king arose, and beat his careful breast. 

Cast a«]ong look o’er all the coast and main, 

And sought, around, his native realm in vain : 

Then with erected eyes stood fix’d in ^vot, 

And as he spoke, the tears began to floM'. 240 

Ye gods! (he cry’d) upon what barren coast 
In what new region is Ulysses tost? 

Possess’d by wild barbarians, fierce in arms? 

Or men, whose bosom tender pity warms ? 

Where shall this treasure now in safety lie ? 245 

And whither, whither its sad owner fly? 

Ah why did I Alcinous’ grace implore? 

Ah why forsake PliEeacia’s happy shore? 

Some juster prince perhaps had entertain’d, 

And safe restor’d me to my native land. 250 

Is this the promis’d, long expected coast, 

And this the faith Phseacia’s rulers boast? 

Oh righteous gods 1 of all the great, how few 
Are just to heav’n, and to their promise true ! 

But he, the pow’r to whose all-seeing eyes 25S 
Th^ deeds of men appear without disguise^ 
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’Tis his alone t’ avenge the wrongs I bear: 

For still th’ oppress’d are his peculiar cai'e. 

To count these presents, and from thence to prove 
Their faith, is mine: the I'cst belongs to Jove. ^60 
Then on the sands he I'ang’d his wealtiiy store, 
The gold, the vests, the tripods, number’d o’er; 

All these he found, but still in error lost. 

Disconsolate he wanders on the coast, 

Sighs for his country, and laments again 265 

To the deaf rocks, and hoarse resounding main. 
When lo ! the guardian goddess of the wise. 

Celestial Pallas, stood before his eyes ; 

In show a youthful swain, of form divine. 

Who seem’d descended from some princely line, 270 
A graceful robe her slender body drest. 

Around her shoulders flew the waving vest, 

V. 202. The goldy the vests, the tripods, numher^d o^er.J The con- 
duct of Ulysses in numbering his effects, has been censured by some 
critics as avaricious : but we find him vindicated by Plutarch in his 
treatise of ' Reading the Poets*/ * If j[says that author) Ulysses, 
finding himself in a solitary place, and ignorant of the country, and 
having no security even for his own person, is nevertheless chiefly 
solicitous for his effects, lest any part might have been stolen, his 
covetousness is really to be pitied and detested. But this is not the 
case, he counts his goods merely to prove the fidelity of the Phse- 
acians, and to gather from it, whether they had landed him upon his 
own country 3 for it was not probable that they would expose him in 
a strange region, and leave his goods untouched, and by consequence 
reap no advantage from their dishonesty : this tlierefore was a proper 
test, from which to discover, if he was in his own country, and he 
deserved commendation for his wisdom in that action/ 
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Her decent hand a shining jav’lin bore, 

And painted sandals on her feet she wore. 

To whom the king. Whoe’er of human race 275 
Thou art, that wander’st in this desert place ! 

With joy to thee, as to some god, I bend, 

To thee my treasures and myself commend. 

O tell a wretch in exile doom'd to stray, 

WhatHir I breathe, what country I survey? 280 
The fruitful continent’s extremest bound, 

Or some fair isle which Neptune's arms surround? 

From what fair clime (said she) remote from fame, 
Arriv’st thou here a stranger to our name? 

Thou seest an island, not to those unknown 285 
Whose hills are brighten’d by the rising sun, 

Nor those that plac’d beneath his utmost reign 
Behold him sinking in the western main. 

The rugged soil allows no level space 

For flying chariots, or the rapid race ; 290 

Yet not ungrateful to the peasant’s pain, 

Suffices fulness to the swelling grain : 

The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 

And clust’ring grapes afford a gen’rous juice : 

V. 293. Tke loaded trees their various fruits produce.^ Nothing 
is more notorious than that an epic writer ought to give importanefe 
and grandeur to his action as much as possible in every circumstance j 
here the poet takes an opportunity to set the country of Ulysses in the 
BROSt advantageous light, and shews that it was a prize worth the 
contest, and all the labour which Ulysses bestows to regain it. Statius 
is very faulQr in this particular} he declainhs against the designs he 
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Woods crown our mountains, and in ev’ry grove £()5 
The bounding goats and frisking heifers rove : 

ascribes to his heroes, he debases his own subject, and shews that the 
great labour he puts upon tlieni was ill employed for so wretched and 
pitiful a kingdom as that of Thebes. Thebaid, lib. 1 . 

^ Bellum est de pauper e regno.* 

But Ulysses was not king of Ithaca alone, but of Zacyntlins, and Ce- 
phalenia, and the neighbouring islands. This appears from tljp second 
book of the Iliad, where he leads his subjects to the walls of Troy. 

With those whom Cephalenia’s isle enclos’d, 

Or till’d their fields along the coast oppos’d, 

Or where fair Ithaca o’erlooks the fioods, 

Where high Neritos shakes his waving woods. 

Where j®gilipa’s rugged sides are seen, 

Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green/ 

It is true that Ithaca contains little more than fifty miles in circuit, 
now called Val de compare, Cephalenia is larger, and is one hundred 
and sixty miles in circumference- Zacynthus, now Zant, is in ciicuit 
about sixty miles, unspeakably fruitful, says Sandys, producing the 
best oil in the world, and excellent strong wines, but the chief nehes 
of the island consist in conntlis, which the inhabitants of Zant have 
in such quantities that they know not what to do with themj for be- 
sides private gains, amounting to fifteen hundred thousand zechins, 
they yearly pay forty-eight thousand dollars for customs and other 
duties. It is impossible so little a portion of earth should be more 
beneficial. 

This observation is necessary to shew the value of Ulysses’s domi- 
nions, and that the subject of the Odyssey is not trivial and unim- 
portant 5 it is likewise of use to convince us, that the domestic cares 
and concerns of Telemachus proceeded not from meanness, but from 
the manners of the age 5 when pomp and luxury had not yet found 
countenance from princes 5 and that when we see Eurnseus, who has 
the charge of Ulysses’s hogs, we are not to suppose him a person ^ 
low rank and fortunes, but an officer of state and trust : the riches of 
those ages consisting in flocks and herds, in swine and oxen. 
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Soft rains and kindly dews refresh the field, 

And I'ising springs eternal verdure yield. 

Ev’n to those shores is Ithaca renown’d, 

Where Troy’s majestic ruins strow the ground. 300 

At this, the chief with transport was possest, 

His panting heart exulted in his breast; 

Yet well dissembling his untimely joys, 

And •vjpiling truth in plausible disguise, 

Thus, with an air sincere, in fiction bold, 305 

His ready tale th’ inventive hero told. 

Oft have I heard in Crete, this island’s name; 

For ’twas from Crete my iiative soil I came; 
Self-banishcl thence. I sail’d before the wind, 

And left my children and my friends behind. 310 
From fierce Idomeneus’ revenge I flew. 

Whose son, the swift Orsilochus, I slew : 

V. 299. Evn to tJiose shores is Ithaca renownW\ Nothing can 
more raise our esteem of the judgment of Homer, than such strokes 
of art. Here he introduces Minerva to let Ulysses into the knowledge 
of his country : How does she do tliis ^ She geographically describes it 
to him; so that be must almost know it by the description: but still 
she suppresses the name, and this keeps him in a pleasing suspense; 
he attends to every syllable to hear her name Ithaca, which she still 
defers, to continue his doubts and hopes, and at last, in the very close 
of her speech, she indirectly mentions it. This discovery, in my 
judgment, is carried on with great address, and cannot fail of awaken- 
ing the curiosity of the reader; and I wonder how it could escape the 
observation of ail tlie commentators upon the Odyssey, 

V. 311. Ftoin fierce Idomeneus^ revenge I flew. 

Whose $0% the swift Orsilochus, I skwi] 

Eustathius observes, that this relation is not consonant to ancient his- 
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(With brutal force he seiz’d my Trojan pre}", 

Due to the toils of many a bloody day) 

Unseen I ’scap’d; and favour’d by the night S1.5 
In a Phoenician vessel took my flight, 

tories^ but invented to make the disguised Ulysses more acceptable to 
the suitors, should he be bzought before them. For this person whom 
they could not know to be Ulysses, could not fail of finding favour 
with them, having slain tlie sou of Idomeneus the friend of Ulysses • 
and though it be not recorded by the ancients, yet it may b# conjec- 
tured, that Orsilochus was thus slain, though not by Ulysses. If the 
death of Orsilochus was a story that made a noise in the woild about 
that time, it was very artful in Ulysses to make use of it, to gain 
Cl edit with this seeming Ithacan 3 for he relating the fact truly, might 
justly be believed to speak truly when he named himself the author 
of it, and consequently avoid all suspicion of being Ulysses. It is 
observable that Ulysses is very circumstantial in his story; he relates 
the time, the place, the manner, and the reason of his killing Orsi- 
lochus . this is done to give tlie story a greater air of truth 3 for it 
.seems almost impossible that so many circumstances could be invented 
in a moment, and so well laid together as not to discover their own 
falsity. What he says concerning the Phaeacians leaving his effects 
entire without any damage, is not spoken (as Eustathius observes) in 
vain: he extols the fidelity of the Phasacians, as an example to be 
imitated by this seeming Ithacensian, and makes it an argument that 
he should practise the same integrity, in not offering violence or fraud 
to his effects or person. 

It is true, the manner of the death of Orsilochus is liable to some 
objection, as it was executed clandestinely, and not heroically, as 
might be expected from the valour of Ulysses : but if it was a truth 
that Orsilochus was killed in that manner, Ulysses could not falsify 
the story but in reality he is no way concerned in it; for he speaks 
in the character of a Cretan, not in the person of Ulysses. 

V. 3 1 hi a Phmitcian vessel took my flight The whole story 
of the voyages of Ulysses is related differently by Dictys Cretensis, itje, 
bis history of the war of Troy: I will transcribe it, if not as a truths 
yet as a cmiosity. 
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For Pyle or Elis bound : but tempests tost, 

And raging billows drove us on your coast. 

‘ About this time Ulysses arrived at Crete with two vessels hired 
of the Phoenicians for Telamon, enraged for the death of his son 
Ajax, had seized upon all that belonged to Ulysses and his compa- 
nions, and he himself was with difficulty set at liberty. While he was 
in Crete, Idomeneus asked him how he fell into such great calami- 
tiesj to whom he recounted all his adventures. He told him, that 
after his^departure from Trey he made an incursion upon Ismarus of 
the Cicomans, and there got great booty; then touching upon the 
coast of the Lotophagi, he met with ill success, and sailed away to 
Sicily, there Cyclops and Lastngon, two brothers, used him barba- 
rously; and at length he lost most of his companions through the 
cruelty of Polypheme and Antiphates, the sons of Cyclops and Lae- 
strigon, but being afterwaids received into favour by Polypheme, his 
companions attempted to carry off Arene, the king’s daughter, who 
was fallen in love with Elpenor, one of his associates; but the affair 
being discovered, and Ulysses dismissed, he sailed away by the 
AEolian islands, and came to Circe and Calypso, wdio weie both 
queens of two isles; there his companions wasted some time in dal- 
liance and pleasures: thence he sailed to a people that were famed for 
magical incantations, to learn his future fortunes. He escaped the 
rocks of the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, tliough he there lost many 
of his companions; then he fell into the hands of Phoenician rovers, 
who spared him; and aftenvards coming to Crete, he was dismissed 
by Idomeneus with two vessels, and arrived at the coast of Alcinous, 
who being prevailed upon by the glory of his name, entertained him" 
courteously: from him he learned that Penelope was addressed by 
thirty princes; upon this, with much intreaty, he persuaded Alcinous 
to undertake a voyage to re-establish him in his territories; they set 
sail together, and concealing themselves with Telemachus tiU all 
things were concerted, they led dieir friends to the palace, and slew 
the suitors oppressed with sleep and drowsiness.’ 

The difference between the poet and the historian lies chiefly in 
w3at is here said of the death of Orsilochus; Dictys tells us, that 
Ulysses was entwtained like a friend by Idomeneus, and Homer 
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In dead of night an unknown port we gain’d, 

Spent with fatigue, and slept secure on land. 320 
But ere the rosy morn renew’d the day, 

’VVhile in th’ embrace of pleasing sleep I lay. 

Sudden, invited by auspicious gales, 

They land my goods, and hoist their flying sails. 
Abandon’d here, my fortune I deplore, 325 

A hapless exile on a foreign shore. 

Thus while he spoke, the blue ey’d maid began 
'W^ith pleasing smiles to view the godlike man : 

Then chang’d her form ; and now, divinely bright, 
Jove’s heav’nly daughter stood confess'd to sight. 330 
Like a fair virgin in her beauty’s bloom. 

Skill’d in th’ illustrious labours of the loom. 

O still the same Ulysses ! she rejoin’d. 

In useful craft successfully refin’d ! ' 

Artful in speech, in action, and in mind ! 335 


writes that he slew his son; now Idomeneus cannot be supposed to 
have favoured the murderer of his son: but this is no objection, if we 
consider that Ulysses speaks not as Ulysses, but in a personated cha- 
racter, and therefore Orsilochus must be judged to have fallen by the 
hand of the pesson whose character Ulysses assumes; that is, by a 
Cretan, and not Ulysses. 

Dictys is supposed to have served under this Idomeneus, and to 
have wrote an history of the Trojan war in Phcenician characters; 
and Tzetzes tells us, that Homer formed his poem upon his plan; but 
the history now extant, published by Mrs. Le Fevre, is a counterfeit : 
so that what I have here translated, is inserted not as an authority, 
but as the opinion of an unknown writer; and I lay no other wei^t 
upon it. 
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Suffic’d it not, that thy long labours past, 

Secure thou seest thy native shore at last? 

But this to me^ who, like thyself, excel 
In arts of counsel, and dissembling well. 

To me, whose wit exceeds the pow’rs divine, 340 
No less than mortals are surpass’d by thine, 

Know’st thou not me? who made thy life my care, 
Through ten years Avand’ring, and through ten years war 

V. 338 . Whoy like thyself^ excel 

In aits of counsel, and dissembling well"\ 

It has been objected against Homer, that he gives a degree of dissi- 
mulation to his hero, unworthy of a brave man, and an ingenuous 
disposition, here we have a full vindication of Ulysses from the 
mouth of the goddess of wisdom, he uses only a piudent dissimu- 
lation 3 he IS which we may almost literally lender, ' master 

of a great presence of mind:’ that is, upon every emeigcncy he finds 
an immediate resource to extricate himself fiom it. If his dissimu- 
lation had been vicious, it would have been an absurdity to have in- 
troduced Minerva praising and recommending it, on the contrary, 
all disguise which consists with innocence and prudence, is so far 
from being mean, that it really is a praise to a person who uses it. I 
speak not of common life, or as if men should ahx^ays act under a 
mask, and in disguise, that indeed betrays design and insincerity: I 
only recommend it as an instance how men should behave in the 
article of danger, when it is as reputable to elude an enemy as to 
defeat one. 

^ Oolus an virtus quis in hoste requirit.* 

This is the character of Ulysses, who uses only such artifice as is sug- 
gested by wisdom, such as turns to his benefit in all extremities, such 
as Minerva may boast to practise without a rival among the gods, as 
much as Ulysses among mankind. In short, this dissimulation in 
'^ar may be called stratagem and conduct, in other exigencies address 
and dexterity} nor is Ulysses i^rirainal, but artful. 

VOL. II. O 
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Who taught thee arts, Alcinous to pciMiade, 

To raise his u'oiiclcr, and engage hi.s aid: :]4.> 

And now appear, tli}’ treasures to protect. 

Conceal thy person, tliy designs direct, 

And tell what more thou must from fate expect. 
Domestic avocs far hca\'ier to be borne! 

The pride of fools, and slaves insulting scorn. 330 
But thou be silent, nor reveal thy state ; 

Y'ield to the force of unresisted fate, 

And bear uainoA'Vl the AAU'ongs of base mankind. 

The last, and hardest, conquest of the mind. 

Goddess of Wisdom 1 Ithacus replies, S.i.a 

He Avho discerns thee must be truly Avisc, 

So seldom view’d, and ev'er in disguise I 
When the bold Argives led their W'arring pow'rs 
Against proud Ilion’s Avell defended tOAv'rs, 

Ulysses was thy care, celestial maid ! 360 

Grac’d with thy sight, and favour'd Avith thy aid. 

But Avhen the Trojan piles in ashes lay, 

And bound for Greece Ave plough’d the AV'at’ry Avay ; 
Our fleet dispers’d and driv’n from coast to coast. 
Thy sacred presence from that hour I lost: 365 

Till I beheld thy radiant form once more, 

And heard thy counsels on Phaiacia’s shore. 

But, by th’ almighty author of thy race, 

Tell me, oh tell, is this my native place? 

V. 369. Tell me, oh tell, is this my native place?'] It may 
appear somewhat extraordinary that Ulysses should not believe Mi- 
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Ror nuidi I I’car, long’ triu’t-i of laud and 370 

Divide this coast tVom <listant ItJuica; 

The SM’eet delusion kindl\ \ou im|ios<% 

To soothe uiy hopes, and mitigate my woes. 

Thus he. The hluc-ey'd goddess thus re[)lies. 
How prone to doul)t, how cautious are the wise! 375 
Who, vers'd in foitiine, fear the llatt'ring show, 

And taste not lialf the hliss the gods hestow. 

The more shall ]’;dhis aid thy just desir<% 

And guard the wisdom which heineli' inspires. 

Others, long absent fiom theii nativt' place, 3’80 
Straight seek their home, and fly with eager pace 
To their waves’ arms, ami children's dear umhraec. 
Not thus Ulysses : he deerce.s to prove 
His subjects’ faith, an<l cpiecn's .snspcctetl love; 

Who mourn’d her lord twice ten revohing tears, .385 
And W'astes the days in grief, the nights in tears. 

But Pallas knew (thy friends and navy lost) 

Once more 'twas giv'n tliee to bchoki thy coast; 


nerva, who had already a.s.sured film that he was landed in his own 
country: but two answers nt.iy be given to t!ii.H objection, and ins 
doubts may be ascribed to his having lost the knowledge uf it through 
his long absence, for that is the veil which is cast before his eyes ; or 
to the nature of man in general, who when lie desires any thing vehe- 
mently, scarce believes himself in the possession of it, even while he 
possesses it. Nothing is mote trequent tlian .such expressions upon 
the theatre, and in the transport of an uiiexfwcteil happiness, we are 
ag,t to think it a delusion ; from hence the fears of Ulysses arise, and 
they are to be imputed to his vehement love of his country, not to his 
unbelief. 
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Yet how could I with adverse fate engage, 

And mighty Neptune's unrelenting rage? 390 

Now lift thy longing eyes, while I restore 
The pleasing prospect of thy native shore. 

Behold the port of Phorcys ! fenc'd around 
With rocky mountains, and with olives crown’d. 
Behold the gloomy grot ! whose cool recess 39.) 

Delights the Nei'cids of the neighb’ring seas : 

Whose now-neglected altars, in thy reign 
Blush’d with the blood of sheep and oxen slain. 
Behold! where Neritus the clouds divides, 

And shakes the waving forests on his sides. 400 

So spake the goddess, and the prospect clear'd, 
The mists dispers’d, and all the coast appear’d. 

The king with joy confess’d his place of birth. 

And on his knees salutes his mother earth : 

Then with his suppliant hands upheld in air, 405 
Thus to the sea-green sisters sends his pray'r. 

All hail 1 Ye virgin daughters of the main ! 

Ye streams, beyond my hopes beheld again ! 

To you once moi'e your own Ulysses bows ; 

Attend his transports, and receive his vows! 410 
If Jove prolong my days, and Pallas crown 
The growing virtues of my youthful son, 

To you shall rites divine be ever paid, 

And grateful olf’rings on your altars laid. 414 

Then thus Minerva. From that anxious breast* 
Dismiss those cares, and leave to heav’n the rest. 
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Our task be now thy treasur'd stores to sa% c, 

Deep in the close recesses of the cave; 

Then future means consult — she spoke, and trod 
The shady grot, that brighten'd witli tlic god. 420 
The closest caverns of the grot she sought; 

The gold, the brass, the robes, Ulysses brought; 
These in the secret gloom the chief dispos'd ; 

The entrance with a rock the goddess clos'd. 

Now, seated in the olive's sacre<l shade, 425 
Confer the hero and the martial maid. 

The goddess of the azure eyes began : 

Son of Laertes! much-experienc'd man! 

The suitor-train thy earliest care demand, 

Of that luxurious race to rid the land : 430 

Three years thy house their lawless rule has seen, 
And proud addresses to the matchlc.ss (jueen. 

But she thy absence mourns from day to day, 

And inly bleeds, and silent wastes away: 

Elusive of the bridal hour, she gives 435 

Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 

To this Ulysses. Oh celestial maid ! 

Prais'd be thy counsel, anti thy timely aid : 

Else had I seen my native wails in vain, 

Like great Atrides just restor'd and slain. 440 

Vouchsafe the means of vengeance to debate, 

And plan with all thy arts the scene of fate. 

TlTen, then be present, and my soul inspire, 

As when we wrapt Troy’s heav’n-built walls in fire. 
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Though leagu’d against me hundred heroes stand, 
Hundreds shall fall, if Pallas aid my hand. 446 

She answer’d: In the dreadful day of fight 
Know, I am with thee, strong in all my might. 

If thou but equal to thyself be found. 

What gasping numbers then shall press the ground ' 
What human victims stain the feastful floor' 451 
How wide the pavements float with, guilty goft: 

It fits thee now to wear a dark disguise, 

And secret walk, unknown to mortal eyes. 

V 445. Though leagud against me hundred, See.] Nothing is 
more judicious than this conduct in Homer 5 the whole number of 
suitors are to be slain by a few hands, which might shock our reason, 
if it were related suddenly, without any prepaiation to shew us the 
probability of it : this is the intent of Homer in this and various other 
places of the Odyssey* he softens tlie relation, and reconciles us to it 
by such insertions, before he describes that great event. The ancients 
(says Eustathius) would not here allow Ulysses to speak hyperboli- 
cally^ he is that hero whom we have already seen in the Iliad resist 
whole bands of Trojans, when the Greeks were repulsed, where he 
slew numbers of enemies, and sustained their assaults till he was 
disengaged by Ajax. Besides, theie is an excellent moral in what 
.Ulysses speaks 5 it contains this certain truth (adds Dacier), that a 
man assisted by Heaven, has not only nothing to fear, but is assured 
to triumph over all the united powers of mankind. 

V, 452. Hoiu zvide the pavements float with guilty gore^'] The 
words in the Greek are cccfTfsloy which Eustathius imagines to 
signify the land of Ithaca j for the hall even of a palace is too narrow 
to be styled immense, or atrirsloy. But this contradicts the matter of 
fact, as appears from the place wheie the suitors were slain, which 
was not in the fields of Ithaca, but in the palace of Ulysses : atrTfalov 
really signifies large or spacious 5 and a palace that could entertain^at 
one time so great a number of suitors might be called vast, or 
which Hesychius interprets by Xiay (J^syas, Daciek. 
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For this, in}’ hand .shall Mitlior cv'iy grace, 4-5J 

And cv’rv elegance of' form and face. 

O'er thy smooth skin a liark of wrinkles .sjiread. 

Turn hoar the auburn honouis of thy head, 

Disfigure ev'ry limb with coarse attire, 

And in thy eyes extinguish all the fire; 460 

Add all the wants and the, decays of life, 

Estran^-e thee from thy own; th\ son, thy wife; 

From the loath'd object ev'iy sight shall turn, 

And the blind suitors their destruction scorn. 

Go first the master of tliy herds to find, 465 

True to his charge, a lo}al swain and kind: 

For thee he sighs; and to the royal heir 
And chaste Penelope extends his care. 

At the Coracian rock he now resides, 

Where Arethusa’s sable water glides; 470 


V 465 , Gojb^t ihe master nf fhf herds taJindJ] There are many 
u'Asons why this injunction was neccsKtryt the bero of a poem ought 
never to be out of sight, ne\cr out of action: nckhei is Ulysses idle 
in this recess; he goes thither to acquaint himself with the condition 
of his adairs, both public and domestic: he there lays tlie plan for the 
destruction of the suitors, inquires after their numbers, and the state 
of Penelope and Telennu luis. Bcditlcs, he here resides in full security 
and privacy, till he has prepared all things for the execution of the 
great event of the whole Odysi^ey. 

V, 400 Corarhm mck This rock wm so called 

from a young man whose name was Coiax, who in pursuit of an hare 
fell from it and broke his neck: Arethusa his mother hearing of the 
^Ixident, hanged herself by the fountain, which afterwards took its 
name from her, and was called Arethusa. Eustathius, 
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The sable water and the copious mast 
Swell the fat herdf luxuriant, large repast! 

With him, rest peaceful in the rural cell. 

And all you ask his faithful tongue shall tell. 

Me into other realms my cares convey, 475 

To Sparta, still with female beauty gay : 

For know, to Sparta thy lov’d offspring came, 

To learn thy fortunes from the voice of Fame; 

At this the father, Avith a father’s care. 

Must he too suffer : he, oh goddess 1 bear 480 

Of wand’rings and of woes a wretched share? 

Through the wild ocean plough the dang’rous way. 
And leav^e his fortunes and his house a prey? 

Why would’st not thou, oh all-enlighten’d mind ! • 
Inform him certain, and protect him, kind? 485 
To whom Minerva. Be thy soul at rest ; 

And know, whatever heav’n ordains, is best. 

To Fame I sent him, to acquire renown: 

To other regions is his virtue known. 

Secure he sits, near great Atrides plac’d; 490 

With friendships strengthen’d, and Avith honours grac’d 
But lo! an ambush waits his passage o’er; 

Fierce foes insidious intercept the shore : 

In vain ! far sooner all the murd’rous brood 
This injur’d land shall fatten with their blood. 495 
She spake, then touch’d him Avith her poAv’rful wand 
The skin shrunk up, and wither’d at her hand ; 
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A swift old age o'er all his members spread ; 

A sudden frost was sprinkled on his head ; 

Nor longer in the heavy eye-ball shin’d 500 

The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind. 

His robe, which spots indelible besmear. 

In rags dishonest flutters with the air: 

A stag’s torn hide is lap’d around his reins ; 

A rugg'Sd staff his trembling hand sustains ; 505 

And at his side a wretched scrip was hung, 
Wide-patch’d, and knotted to a twisted thong. 

So look’d the chief, so mov’d ! To mortal eyes 
Object uncouth ! a man of miseries ! 


V. 502. His ro5e, which spots indelille besmear, &c.] I doubt not 
but Homer draws after the life. We have the whole equipage and 
accoutrements of a beggar^ yet so drawn by Homer, as even to retain 
a nobleness and dignity ; let any person read the description, and he 
will be convinced of it : what can be more lofty and sonorous than 
this verse ^ 

VajfaXsa, gvifowla Kayteo p.s[Lopvfp^sv(Z KOCTtvuj. 

It is no humility to say that a translator must fall short of the original 
in such passages 5 the Greek language has words noble and sounding 
to express all subjects, which are wanting in our tongue 5 all that is 
to be expected is to keep the diction from appearing mean or ridicu- 
lous. They are greatly mistaken who impute this disguise of Ulysses 
in the form of a beggar as a fault to Homer ^ tliere is nothing either 
absurd or mean in it , for tlie way to make a king undiscoverable, is 
to dress him as unlike himself as possible. David counterfeited mad- 
ness, as Ulysses poverty, and neither of them ought to lie under any 
irpputationj it is easy to vindicate Homer, from the disguise of the 
greatest persons and generals in history, upon the Hke emergencies 5 
but there is no occasion for it. 
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While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 510 
To sparta flies, Telemachus her care. 

V. 510. While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 

To Spaitafiies ^ 

Homer is now preparing to turn tlie relation from Ulysses to Telc- 
machus, whom we left at Sparta with Menelaus in the fourth book 
of the Odyssey He has been long out of sight, and we have heard 
of none of his actions j Telemachus is not the hero of the^oem: he 
is only an under agent, and consequently the poet was at liberty to 
omit any or all of his adventures, unless such as have a necessary con- 
nexion with the story of the Odyssey, and contribute to the re-esta- 
blishment of Ulysses, by this method likewise Homer gives variety to 
his poetry, and breaks or gathers up the thread of it, as it tends to 
diversify the whole : we may consider an epic poem as a spacious gar- 
den, where there are to be different walks and views, lest the eye 
should be tired with too great a regularity and uniformity : the chief 
avenue ought to be the most ample and noble, but there should be 
by-walks to retire into sometimes for our ease and refreshment. The 
poet thus gives us several openings to draw us forwaid with pleasure; 
and though the great event of the poem be chiefly in view, yet he some- 
times leads us aside into other short passages which end in it again, 
and bring us with pleasure to the conclusion of it. Thus, for in- 
stance, Homer begins with the story of Telemachus and the suitors; 
then he leaves them a while, and moi'e largely lays before us the ad- 
ventures of Ulysses, the hero of his poem ; when he has satisfied the 
curiosity of the reader by a full narration of what belongs to him, he 
returns to Telemachus and the suitors at length he unites the two 
stories, and proceeds directly to the end of the Odyssey Thus, all the 
collateral and indirect passages fall into one center, and mam point of 
view. The eye is continually entertained with some new object, and 
we pass on from incident to incident, not only without fatigue, but 
with pleasure and admiration. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE CONVERSATION WITH EUM^US. 

Ulysses arrives tn disguise at the house of Eumceus, 
where he is received, entertained, and lodged, with the 
utmost hospitality. The several discourses of that faith- 
ful old servant, with the feigned story told by Ulysses to 
conceal himself, and other conversations on various sub- 
jects, take up this entire book. 
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BOOK XIV. 

But he, deep musing, o’er the mountains stray’d 
Through mazy thickets of the woodland shade, 

And cavern’d ways, the shaggy coast along. 

With cliffs and nodding forests overhung. 

* We see in this book the character of a faithful, wise, benevo- 
lent old man in Eumasus^ one happily innocent, unambitious, and 
wholly employed in ruial affairs. The whole interview between 
Ulysses and Eumaeus has fallen into ridicule 5 Euraseus has been 
judged to be of the same rank and condition with our modern swine- 
herds. But herds and flocks were then kept and attended by the 
sons of kings 5 thus Paris watched the flocks of Priam in the groves 
of Ida, and the same is said of many of the heroes in the Iliad,* these 
offices were places of dignity, and filled by persons of births and 
such was Eumaeus, descended from a prince, named Cte&ius : thus the 
master of the horse is a post of honour in modern ages. 

It is in poetry, as in painting j where the artist does not confine 
himself to draw only gods or heroes, palaces and princes j but he fre- 
quently employs his pencil in representing landscapes, rural scenes, 
groves, cottages, and shepherds tending their flocks. 

There is a passage in Monsieur Boileau’j reflections upon Longi- 
nus, which fully vindicates all the places of Homer that have been 
censured as low and too familiar. ^ There is nothing (observes that 
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Eumseus at his silvan lodge he sought, 5 

A faithful servant, and without a fault. 

author) that more disgraces a composition than the use of vulgar 
words A mean thought expressed in noble terms is generally more 
taking than a noble thought debased by mean terms the reason is, 
eveiy person cannot judge of the justness and strength of a thought, 
but there are very few, especially in living languages, who are not 
shocked at mean wordsj and yet almost all writers fall into this fault. 
Longinus accuses Herodotus, the most polite of all the Gi^ek liisto- 
rians, of this defect, and Livy, Sallust, and Virgil, have fallen under 
the same imputation. Is it not then very surprising that no reproach 
upon this account has fallen upon Homer ^ especially, though he has 
composed two large poems, and though no author has descended 
more frequently into the detail of little particularities ; yet he never 
uses terras which are not noble, or if he uses humble words or phrases, 
it is with so much art, that, as Dionysius Halicarnassus observes, th6y 
become noble and harmonious We may learn from hence th^ ig- 
norance of those modern critics, who judge of the Greek without the 
knowledge of it, and having never read Homer but in low and inele- 
gant translations, impute the meannesses of tlie translator to the poet. 
Besides, the words of different languages are not exactly correspond- 
ent, and it often happens, that an expression which is noble in the 
Greek cannot be rendered in a version but by words that are either 
mean in the sound or usage. Thus ass and asinus, in Latin, are mean 
to the last degree; though ov©^ in the Greek be used in the most 
magnificent descriptions, and has nothing mean in it; in like man- 
ner the terras ^ hogherd’ and ^ cowkeeper,’ are not to be used in our 
poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek language than 
and and Virgil, who entitles his Eclogues ' Buco- 

lics ’ in the Roman tongue, would have been ashamed to call them in 
our language ^ the Dialogues of Cowkeepers.* 

Homer himself convinces us of the truth of this observation; nay, 
one would imagine that he intended industriously to force it upon our 
notice; for he frequently calls Eumaeus Op')(CL^^ or ‘ prii^e 

of men;’ and his common epithet is or v<pop^o^. Homer 

would not have applied these appellations to him, if he had not been 
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Ulysses found him busied, as he sat 
Before the. threshold of his rustic gate; 

a person of dignity; it being the same title that he bestows upon hib 
greatest heroes, Ulysses or Achilles. 

V. 1 . But he, deep inuring, der the mountain strntfcLI T shall 
transcribe the observation of Dionysius Halicarnassus upon the hrst 
verses in this book the same method, remat ks that author, makes 
both prose and verse beautiful; vhich coobistb in these three things, 
the judicious coaptation and ranging of the vords, tiu^ po^ihon of the 
membeis and paits of the verse, and the various measun* ot the pe- 
riods Whoevei would write elegantly, must ha\e regard to the dif- 
ferent tuin and juncture of c\ery period, there must be proper dis- 
tances and pauses; every vetbe must be a complete Hcntcnce, buf 
broken and interrupted, and the parts made unequal, bomc longer, 
some shorter, to give a variety of cadence to it. Neither the turn of 
tlie paits of the verse, nor the length, ought to he alike. This is ab* 
solutely necessaiy: for tlic epic or heroic verse ist^f a fixed determinate 
length, and we cannot, as in the lyric, make one longer, and another 
shorter; tlierefore, to avoid an identity of cadence, and a perpetual 
return of the same periods, it is requisite to contract, lengthen, and 
inteirupt the pause and structure of the members of the verges, to 
create an harmonious inequality, and out of a Jixed number of hvlla- 
bles to laise a perpetual diversity. For instance, 

AvrsLf^ 0 SK 

Here one line makes one sentence^ the next is slu^rter, 

Xw[*$y ad vXr^Evla — * ~ 

The next is still shorter, 

— (XHftas — 

The next sentence composes two hemystics, 

— — ■ H 01 

and is entirely unlike any of the preceding periods. 
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Around, the mansion in a circle shone ; 

A rural portico of rugged stone: 10 

0 Of (Sioroio iJ.akicrta 

Kvj^slo oinyjw 8s ^yi<ralo 

Here again the sentence is not finished with the former verse^ but 
breaks into the fourth line 5 and, lest we should be out of breath with 
the length of the sentence, the period and the verse conclude toge- 
ther at the end of it. 

Then Homer begins a new sentence, and makes it pause diflerently 
from any of the former. 

Tov r ap $vt wpo^^O/xw svp — — 

Then he adds, 

^ — Ev5a 01 auX-jj 

This is perfectly unequal to the foregoing period, and the pause of the 
sentence is carried forward into the second verse, and what then fol- 
lows is neither distinguished by the pauses nor parts periodically, but 
almost at every word there is a stop. 

Hep; tr jcsttIoj svi %c«pw, 

Kockyj'fSj iJ.efccKyfls. 

No doubt but Homer was a perfect master of numbers 5 a man can 
no more be a poet than a musician, without a good ear, as we usually 
express it. It is true, that versification is but the mechanism of 
poetry, but it sets otF good sense to the best advantage, it is a colour- 
ing that enlivens the portrait, and makes even a beauty more agree- 
able. 

I will conclude this note, with observing what Mr. Dryden says of 
these two lines of Cowper’s Hill. 

' Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without overflowing full.’ 

There are few (says he) who make verses, that have observetfthe 
swe6tne§s of these lines, and fewer who can find the reason of it/ 
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^lu absence of his lord, 'with honesl toil 
H's own industrious hands had rais’d the pile) 

The A\all wa.s stone fn)ni neiu,ld)’rinu; ([uaiiies borne, 
Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 

And strong Avith pales, by many a Aveary stroke 15 
Of stubborn labour hewn fiom heart of oak, 

Frequent and thick. Y'ithin tin- spaei- Avere rear'd 
TavcIa'c ^niple cells, the lodgment of his herd. 

Full fifty pregnant fcinale.s each contain'd; 

The malca Avithout (a smaller race) remain’d; 20 
Doom'd to ,sup[)ly the suitors Aiaisteful feast, 

A stock by daily luxury decreast; 

N,ow scaice four hundred left, 'i'lu sc to defend, 

Four .sa\-agc df)gs, a Avatchlul guard, attend. 

Here sat Eumams, and hi.s care.s apply 'd 25 

To form strong buskins of AvelI-HCa.sou'd hide. 

But I believe no one will be at a lo«»s to solve the diillculty, who con- 
siders this observation of Dionj^Aius and I doubt not but the chief 
sweetness arises Irom the judicious and harmanious pauses of the 
sevcial periods of the \crses; not to mention the happy choice of the 
uwds, in whi(di there is scarce one rough consonant, many liquids, 
and those liquid'^ softened with a multitude of unveis. 

V. 25. Here A'at and his rarcs apphjd^ &c.] I doubt not 

but this employment of Buma‘ns has been another cause of the mean 
character that has been formed of his condition: but this mistake 
arises from our judging of the dignity of men from the employments 
they fjliowed ibree thousand years past, by the notions we have of 
those employments at present^ ant! because they are now only tlie^ 
occupation of tlie vulgar, we imagine that they were so formerly: 
kings and princes in the earlier ages of the world laboured in arts and 
occupations, and were above nothing that tended to promote the con- 

VOL. II* H 
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Of four assistants who his labour share, 

Three now were absent oir the rural care ; 

veniencies of life^ they performed that witli their own hands, which 
we now perform by those of our seivants* if this were not so, the 
cookery of Achilles in the Iliad would equally disparage that hero, as 
this employment w^ould disgrace Eumsens in the Odyssey aits weic 
then in their infancy, and weie honourable to the practisers: thus 
Ulysses builds a vessel with his own hands, as skilfully as a shipwright. 

Besides, even at this day arts are m high esteem in ^le oriental 
woild^ and are practised by the greatest personages. Every man in 
Turkey is of some trader Saltan Achmet was a maker of ivory rings, 
which the Turks wear upon their thumbs wdien they shoot their ai- 
rows, and in this occupation he worked several hours daily, and ano- 
ther of their emperors was deposed, because he lefused tq work in hi% 
occupation. 

It must be confessed that our translations have contiibuted to give 
those w'ho are unacquainted with the Greek, a mean idea of Elumreui^ 
This place is thus rendered by two of his tianslatons. 

' Himself there sat ord’ring a pair of brogues 
Of a py'd bullock’s skin ’ 

' Himself was leather to his foot applying, 

Made of a good cow-hide well coloured.’ 

Whereas Homer is as lofty and harmonious, as these are fiat and in- 
elegant, 

Avto^ ^ a^(pi TZioSsara'iy soig OLpoL^icms ol 
Ta^avo/v Rostov, 

It is true, a translator in such places as these has an hard task^ a 
language like the Greek, which is always flowing, musical, and sono- 
rous, is very difEcult to be imitated in other tongues, especially where 
the corresponding "words are not equally significaat and graceful. 

In short, the reader is to consider this whole description as a true 
picture of ancient life,* and then lie will not fail of the pleasure of 
knowing how the great men of ancient times passed their lives, and 
hpw thpse heroes, who performed such noble parts on the public stage 
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The fourth drove victims to the suitor train: 

But he, of ancient foith, a simple svain, 30 

SiMi’cl, while he furnish’d the luxurious hoard, 

And M^eary’d heav'n vith wishes for his lord. 

Soon as Ulysses near th’ cnclo.sure drew, 

With open mouths the furious mastiff's Hew : 

Down sat the sage; and cautious to withstand, S5 
Let ffilfth’ oft’ensiNC truncheon from his liand. 

of life, acted in private when withdiav/n from notice and obscivallon. 
Those ages retained an nniver'.al simplicity of mauiurs: Teicmaciius 
and Eumieus have both dogs for their attendants^ nay, and in later 
times, before luxury puA ailed among the Romans, we read of a dic- 
tator bi ought fiom the plough, lo lead tlie bravest soldiers in tlic 
world to conquer it. 

V, 35, Doivjl sat the and cautlmis tn wUhstand, 

Let fall ill* v/)hnire tiuncheon from his handd] 

Homer has been censuied for representing his hero unworthily is it 
probable that he who had ract whole armies in battle, should now 
thrown aw'ay his staff out of fear of a dog? that he should abandon his 
defence by casting himself on the ground, and leave himself to his 
mercy ^ But Eustathius fully vindicates IBysscs, It is a natural de* 
fence to avert the fuiy of a dog, to cast away our %veapons, to shew 
that we intend him no violence. Pliny has the like observation in the 
eighth book of his Natural History: ' Impetus cauum et soevitla mid- 
gatur ab homine humi conhdente** 

All that Homer says of the dogs. Is imitated by Theocritus, Idyll. 
XXV. V. dS. 

BsiTTrsa^ioy 0* vkaons^ xXXohv aXX©* 

Tas oys XoLsircriy ctTto yfjovtis ZBifw 
^svysi^sy taricrit: hidiciTBh) kc* 

Homer speaks of Ulysses^ Theocritus applies to Hercules^ a 
demonstration that he thought it to be a picture of nature^ and there- 
fore inserted it in diat heroic Idyllium. 
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Sudden the iiiastei’ runs; aloud he calls; 

And from his hasty hand the leather falls ; 

With showTS of stones he drives them far away; 

The scattering dogs around at distance bay. 40 

Unhappy stranger* (thus the faithful swain 
Began with accent gracious and humane) 

V. 37 Sudden the mastei luns, See] This is thought to be an 
adventure that really happened to the poet himself; it i#' related in 
the life of Homer ascribed to Herodotus Thestoiides having per- 
suaded Homer to peimit him to transcribe his veises, he immediately 
removed to Chios, and •proclaimed himself the author Homer being 
informed of it, set sail foi Chios, and landing near it, he was in 
danger of being torn 111 pieces by the dogs of Glaucus, who protected 
him, and received him hospitably the poet in letuin laboured to re- 
ward his kindness, by iclating to him the most cm ions of his adven- 
tures that had happened m the course of his voyage-*. When there- 
fore (adds Dacier) we see Ulysses entei tamed by Eunifcus, we have 
the satisfaction of imagining we see Homer himself in discouise wdth 
his courteous fiiend Glaucus. 

V 41 Thus the Jaiihful stuain, 8 :c] The woids in the 

Greek are literally rendered, ^ the divine swdneherd/ 

w^hich aie burlesque 111 modern languages, and w^ould have been no 
less in Greek, if the person of Eumaeus had not been honourable, 
and his office a station of dignity for the sole reason why such a 
translation w^oiild now be lidiculous, is because such employments are 
now fallen into contempt. Let any person ask this question, Would 
Homer have applied the epithet divine to a modern swineherd If he 
would not, it is an evidence that Eumacus was a man of consequence, 
and his post a place of honom, otherwdse Homer would have been 
guilty of burlesquing his own poetiy. 

Dacier veiy well remarks, that the woids Euniseus here speaks, 
and indeed his whole conversation, shew him to be a person of a good 
education, and of noble and pious sentiments; he discovers a nati^al 
and £owing eloquence, and appears to be a man of gieat lumianity 
and wisdom. 
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What sorrow had been mine, it' at inv mite 
Thy rev’reiid age had met a shamct’ul fate? 

Enough of woes already ha\ e 1 km-wn; 45 

Enough iny master's son on s and my own. 

While here, (ungiatet’ul ta.sk') his herds I feed, 
Ordain’d for lawless rioters to bleed ; 

Perhaps supported at aiiothei's board, 

Ear from his countiy roams my liapless loitl 1 oO 
Or siMi'd in exile fmth his latest hi eat h. 

Now cover’d with th’ eternal shade of death! 

But enter this ni) homely lool', and sec 
Our rvoods not void of hospitality. 

Then tell me whence thou art- and what the share 
Of woes and wand'rings thou wert born to bear? 56 
He said, and seconding the kind reipiest. 

With friendly step precedes his unknoM-n guest. 

A shaggy goat’s soft hide beneath him spread, 

And with fresh rushes heap'd an ample bed : 6‘() 

There 13 a peculiarity in Homcr’a manner of apostiophizing Eu- 
maeus, and speaking of him in the .‘lecond penoiij it i» geneialiy ap- 
plied by that poet only to men of account and distinction, and by it 
the poet, as it were, .addresses them with respect: thus in the Iliad 
he introduces Menelaus. 

OvSs creasy, btoi SAakvIa, 

— — TevSs laptrsipri; TTxl^ixks. 

This enlivens the diction, and awakens the attention of the reader. 
Eustathius observes that Eumjeus is the only person of wdiom Homer 
t^s speaks in tlie whole Odyssey: no doubt (continues that author) 
he does it out of love of this benevolent old servant of Ulysses ; and 
to honour and distinguish his fidelity. 
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Joy touch’d the hero’s tender soul, to find 
So just reception from a heart so kind: 

And oh, ye gods 1 with all your blessings grace 
(He thus broke forth) this friend of human race ! 

The swain reply’d. It never was our guise 65 
To slight the poor, or aught humane despise ; 

For Jove unfolds our hospitable door, 

’Tis Jove that sends the stranger and the pow- 
Little, alas! is all the good I can; 

A man oppress’d, dependant, yet a man: 70 

Accept such treatment as a swain affords. 

Slave to the insolence of youthful lords ! 

Far hence is by unequal gods remov’d 
That man of bounties, loving and belov’d I 


V. 66, To slight the poor, or aught humane despise-, 

For Jove unjhlds our hospitable door, 

’Tis Jove that sends the stranger and the poor."] 

Tliis passage contains an admirable lecture of morality and humanity. 
The person who best understood the beauty of it, and best explained 
the precepts it comprehends, was Epictetus, from -whom Monsieur 
Dacier furnishes us with this explication from Arnan . lieep (saj^s 
that author) continually in thy memory what Eumaeus speaks in Ho- 
mer to the disguised Ulysses ” ^ O fiiend, it is unlawful to despise 

the stranger; speak thus to thy brother, father, and neighbour' it is 
my duty to use you with benevolence, though youi circumstances* 
were meaner than they are; for you come from God.’ Here we see 
Epictetus borrowing his morality from Homer; and philosophy emi- 
bellished with the ornaments of poetry. Indeed there is scarce any 
writer of name among all the ancients that has not been obliged*!# 
Homer, whether moralists, poets, philosophers, or legislators. 
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To whom Avhatc’cr his slave cnjo) s is ow’d, 75 

And more, had Fate allow'd, had been bestow’d : 

But Fate condemn’d him to a foreign shore; 
hluch have I sorrow'd, but my master more. 

Now cold he lies, to death’s embrace resign'd: 

Ah perish Helen' peiish all her kind! 80 

For whose cuis’d cause, in Agamemnon's name, 

He troj so fatally the paths of Fame. 


V. 75. To whom wliateci his slave cajoi/s is oii*d. 

And viorej had Fate allow'd, — ] 

This passage has been giently mistaken by almost al! who have trans- 
lated Homer: the words at hist \ie\v seem to imply that Ulysses had 
given Eumaeus a %viiej a hous(‘, and an inheritance; but this is not 
the meaning. The words aic thus to be rendcied; ^Ulysses (says 
Eumaeus) greatly loved me, and gm-c me a possession, and such things 
as an indulgent master givc'. a taithful servant; oanieh', a wife, in- 
heritance, and an house/ lliese gifts are to be applied to 
fuOo/xo;, and not to Uiysscs; and the sentence means, that it is the 
custom of good kings in that manner to reward their faithful ser- 
vants It IS very evident from Homer, that Ulvsses had not yet given 
a wife to Eum-xus; for he piomises him and Philetius all these re^ 
wards, lib. xxi. of the Odyssey. 

Om% r nlvfjjLi%a,, >cxi y-oi sTrailz 

srxyv rs, Kztnfy/jrx* rs rsrsjrcoy. 

It afipears thtncforc that Fnimoeas was not married, and therefore 
this whole period is to be applied to the word and not to Ulysses* 
Eustathius. 

I will only add, that in the above-mentioned verses Ulysses pro- 
mises that Eumxus shall he the companion and brother of Tele- 
machus; an instance, that he was not a vulgar person whom Ulysses^ 
thus honours, by making him allied to the royal family* 
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His vest succinct then girding lound his waist. 
Forth rush’d the swain with hospitable haste, 

Straight to the lodgments of his herd lie lun, 85 
Where the fat poikers slept benealh the .sun ; 

Of two, his CLitla.ss launch’d the spouting blood; 

These quarter'd, sing’d, and lix'd on forks ot wood, 
All hasty on the hissing coals he threv ; 

And smoking back the tasteful viands chew, <)0 

Broachers and all ; then on the board display’d 
The ready meal, bcfoi’c Ulysses laid 
With flour imbrown’d; next mingled wine yet new. 
And luscious as the bees nectareous dew . 

Then sat companion of the friendly feast, 1)5 

With open look; and thus bespoke his guest. 

Take with free welcome what our hands prepare, 
Such food as falls to simple servants share ; 

The best our lords consume ; those thoughtless peers, 
Ptich without bounty, guilty without fears ! 100 

Yet sure the gods their impious acts detest, 

And honour justice and the righteous breast. 

Pirates and conquerors, of harden’d mind, 

The foes of peace, and scourges of mankind, 

V 93. With flour imlrown'd — — ] We iind here a custom ot 
antiquity: this flour was made of parched corn, wdien the ancients 
fed upon any thing that had not been ofieied in sacriiice, they 
sprinkled it with flour, which was used instead of the hallowed bar- 
ley, with which they consecrated their victims I doubt not (since 
some honours we.'e paid to the gods in all fea,sts) but that this sprinli 
ling of flour by Eumseus was an act of religion. Dacier. 
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To Avlioin offending inea are made u piev 
When .Jove in vengeame gives a land avae ; 

Ev'n these, when of then ill-got spoils posst'ss'd, 

Find sure tormentors in the guilty bieasl: 

Some voiee of God elose vhisp'ring iVom within, 

‘ Wretch! this is \iilan\, and this is sin.' 110 

But these, no doubt, some oracle c.Kplore, 

That tel^s, the gieat UUsses is no mnie 
Hence spiings their cmiiidenee, and I'lom our sighs 
Their lapine stiengthens, and their i lots lise: 
Constant as Jovo the night and day bestows, 115 
Bleeds a whole hecatomb, a vintage tlow.s. 

None match'd this henfs wealth, of all who reign 
O’er the fair islands of the neighb'riug main. 

Nor all the monarchs whose far dreaded sway 
The wide-extended continents obey: 120 

First on the main land, of Ulysses’ breed 
Twelve herds, twelve Hocks, on Ocean's margin feed ; 

V. 122. Twelve herdi, twelve fitch, to.] I have already re- 
maiked, tiiat Ulysses was a wealthy king, and this place is an in- 
stance of it. He is master of twelve herds of o.'ten, which probably 
amounted to fourteen thousand four hundred head ; for if we count 
the herds by the same way of computation as the droves of swine, they 
will make that number, each* drove consisting of tw'elve hundred: 
for though Homer mentions but three hundred and sixty boars, yet 
he tells us, the reason why they were inferior to the females was be- 
cause of the luxury of the suitors. If this be allowed, then he had 
likewise the same number of sheep, and as many hogs: for Eumaeus 
had the charge onfy of one herd, eleven more were under the care of 
other officers: Ulysses. likewise had thirteen, thousand two hundred 
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As many stalls for shaggy goats are rear'd ; 

As many lodgments for the tasky herd; 124 

Those foreign keepers guard : and here are seen 
Twelve herds of goats that graze our utmost green ; 
To native pastors is their charge assign’d; 

And mine the care to feed the bristly kind ; 

Each day the fattest bleeds of either herd. 

All to the suitors wasteful board preferr’d. 1 30 

Thus he, benevolent; his unknown guest 
With hunger keen devours the sav'ry feast; 

While schemes of vengeance ripen in his breast. 

goats. This will appear to be a true calculation from the words of 
Homer, who tells us, that twenty of the greatest heroes of the age 
weie not so wealthy as Ulysses. 

The old poets and histoiians, to express a person of great riches,r 
gave him the epithet of ijyoXyapoJv, or Tz^oXv^^rjvog j that 

is, ^ a person that had a great number of sheep or cattle, or a peison 
of great wealth.’ This is likewise evident from the holy scriptures: 
David had his officers, like Ulysses, to attend his flocks and herds: 
thus I Chron. xxvii. Jehonathan was set over his treasures in the 
held, cities, and villages; Shimei over his vineyards; Zabdi over his 
Wines, Baal-hatian over his olive-trees, and Joash over his oil: he had 
herdsmen that had charge over his cattle, sheep, camels, and asses. 
It was by cattle that the ancient kings enriched themselves from the 
earliest ages: thus no le'^s a person than Pharaoh, a powerful king of 
Eg}''pt, gave Joseph leave to appoint his brethren to be rulers over his 
cattle; and we read in all the Greek poets, that the wealth of kings 
originally consisted in herds and flocks. They lose much of the plea* 
suie of Homer who read him only as a poet: he gives us an exact 
image of ancient life, their manners, customs, laws, and politics; 
and it must double our satisfaction, when we consider that in reading 
Homer we are reading the most ancient author in the world, except 
the great lawgiver Moses^ 
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Silent and tliouglitful while the board lie ey’dj 
Eumieus pours on liigh the purple tide; 135 

The king with smiling looks his joy express'd, 

And thus the kind inviting host address'd. 

Say now, what man is he, the man deplor'd. 

So rich, so potent, whom you st\le your lord- 
Late with such atlluenee and possessions blest, 140 
And no*' in honour's glorious bed at rest. 

’Whoever was the Mairior, he must be 
To Fame no stranger, nor perhaps to me; 

Who (so the gods, and so the fates ordain'il) 

Have wander'll many a sea, and many a land. 145 
Small is the faitii the prince and ipieen ascribe 
(Reply 'd Eumanis) to the u'and'ring tribe. 

For needy strangers still to flatt'ry fly, 

And want too oft betrays the tongue to lie. 

Each vagrant traveller that touches here, 150 

Deludes with fallacies the royal car, 

To dear remembrance makes his image rise, 

Aird calls the springing sorrows from her eyes. 

Such thou may’st be. But he u'hose name you 
crave 

Moulders in earth, or welteivs on the wave, 155 

Or food for fish, or dogs, his relics lie, 

Or torn by birds arc scatter'd through the sky. 

So peri.sh'd he : and left (for ever lost) 

^uch woe to all, but sure to me the most. 
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So mild a master never shall I find : IdO 

Less dear the parents whom I left behind, 

Less soft my mother, less my lather kind. 

Not with such transport w'-ould my eyes run o'er. 
Again to hail them in their native shore. 

As lov’d Ulysses once more to embrace, 105 

Restor’d and breathing in his natal place. 

That name, for ever dread, yet ever dear^ 

Ev’n in his absence I pronounce with fear: 

In my respect, he bears a prince’s part ; 

But lives a very brother, in my heart. 170 

Thus spoke the faithful swain, and thus rejoin’d 
The master of his grief, the man of patient mind. 
Ulysses, friend! shall view his old abodes, 

(Distrustful as thou art) nor doubt the gods. 


V. 167. That name for ever dreads &c.] Eustathius excellently 
explains the sentiment of Eumaeus, -which is full of tenderness and 
humanity. I will not call Ulysses, cries Eumaeus, by the nanae of 
Ulysses, for from strangers he receives that appellation ^ I will not 
call him my master, for as such he never was towards me^ I will 
then call him brother, for he always used me with the tenderness of 
a brother. properly signifies an elder brother. 

What I would further observe is, the wonderful art of Homer in 
exalting the character of his hero* he is the bravest and the best of 
men, good in every circumstance of life valiant in war, patient in 
adversity, a kind father, husband, and master, as well as a mild an 4 
merciful king- by this conduct the poet deeply engages our alFections 
in the good or ill fortune of the hero : he makes himself master of out 
passions, and we rejoice or grieve at his success or calamity througj|]i 
the whole Odyssey* 
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Nov speak I lashly, but with faith avcir'd, 175 

And what I speak attesting’ heav'n has heard. 

If so, a cloak and vesture he luy meed; 

Till his return, no title shall I plead, 

Though certain he my news, and great my need. 
Whom want itself can force untruths to tell, 180 
My soul detests him as the gates of hell. 

Thog lirst he witness, hospitable Jove! 

And ev’ry god inspiring- social love! 

And witness ev'ry household pow'r that waits 
Guard of these tires, and angel of these gates! 185 
Ere the next moon increase, or this decay, 

His ancient realms Ulysses shall survey, 


V. 186. Ere the nert rntton increa’^e^ or this deraj^J] These verses 
have been thought to be used enigmatically by Ulysses. 

To’ avrs sksi'^ilxi £v3a:T OiiVirsLC, 

Ts fx^sv 

In the former veise Eustathius tells us there is a various reading, and 
judges that it ought to be v'ritten ra '5* av re, and not ry xuth} and 
it must be allowed that the repetition of Vet gives a greater emphasis 
to the words, and agrees better with the vehemence of the speaker in 
making his asseveration. 

The latter verse in the obvious sense seems to mean that Ulysses 
would return in the space of a month, and so Eumreus understood itj 
but in reality it means in tlie compass of a day. Solon was the first 
who discovered the latent sense of it, as Plutarch informs us : ^ Solon 
(says that autiior) observing the inequality of the months, and that 
the moon neither agreed with the rising or setting of the sun, but that 
eftten in the same day she overtook and went before it, named that 
same day svfj mi ' the old and new moon ^ and allotted that part 
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In blood and dust each proud oppressor inourii, 

And the lost glories of his house return. 

Nor shall that meed be thine^ nor ever nioi’e IgO 
Shall lov’d Ulysses hail this happy shore, 

(Reply ’d Eumaeus:) to the present hour 

Now turn thy thought, and joys within our pow'r. 

From sad reflection let my soul repose ; 

The name of him awakes a thousand woes. 1£)5 

But guard him, gods! and to these arms restore! 

Not his true consort can desire him morej 
Not old Laertes, broken with despair; 

Not young Telemachus, his blooming heir. 

of the day that preceded the conjunction, to the old moon, and the 
other part of it to the new, from hence we may judge that he was the 
first that comprehended the sense of this verse of Homer. 

I « (p^ivovlo^ (J-Yivofy ra 

Accordingly he named the following day, the day of the new moon.'* 
Ulysses then means that he will return on the last day of tlie month, 
for on that day the moon is both old and new,' that is, she finishes 
one month, and begins another/ This is taken from the life of Solon; 
but whether the obvious sense in which Eumaeus is supposed to un- 
derstand it, or tlie latent meaning of Solon be preferable, is submitted 
to the reader's judgment; I confess I see no occasion to have recourse 
to that mysteiious explication* what Ulysses intended was to certify 
Eumaeus, tliat Ulysses would assuredly return very speedily; and the 
verse will have this effect, if it be uridei stood literally and plainly: 
besides, Ulysses is to continue in an absolute disguise; why tlien 
should he endanger a discovery, by using an ambiguous sentence, 
which might possibly be understood ? But if it was so dark that it was 
utterly unintelligible to Eumaeus, then it is used in vain, and a necu* 
less ambiguity 
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Alas, Tclcmaciius ! niv soi rows ilow 200 

Afresh for tliec, my second cause of woe ' 

Like some fair plant set hy a hea\‘nl_\ hand. 

He ercM-, he flourish'd, and he blest the land; 

In all the youth his father's image shin'd, 

Bright in his person, brighter in his mind. 205 

What man, or god, deceiv'd his better sense, 

Far on tiic swelling seas to wander hence' 

To distant Pylos hapless is he gone. 

To seek his fatlier's fate, and find his own! 

For traitors wait his way, with dire design 210 

To end at once the great Areesian line. 

But let us leave him to their wills above; 

The fates of men are in the haiul of Jove. 

And now, my venerable guest ! declare 
Your name, your parents, and your native air: 215 
Sincere from \vhence begun your course relate, 
x\nd to what .ship I owe the friendly f’reight? 

Thus he: and thus (with prompt invention bold) 
The cautious chief his ready .story told. 

On dark reserve what better can pj-evail, 2S0 
Or from the fluent tongue protluce the talc, 

Than when two friend.s, alone, in peaceful place 
Confer, and wine.s and cates the ta!)ie grace; 

But most the kind iuviter’.s cheeii’ul face.^ 

Thus, might we sit, witli social goblets crown’d, 225 
Tfll the whole circle of the year goes round ; 
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Not the whole circle of the year would close 
My long narration of a life of M^oes. 

But such was heav’n’s high will ! Know then, I came 
From sacred Crete, and from a sire of Fame ; 230 

V. 22g. Know then^ I came 

From sacred Crete, — — 

This whole narration is a notable instance of that artful dissimulation 
so remarkable in the character of Ulysses, and an evidenceThat Homer 
excellently sustains it through the whole poem^ for Ulysses appears^ 
to be as he is represented in the first line, throughout the 

Odyssey, This nariative has been both praised and censured by the 
critics, especially by Rapin, I will lay his observations before the 
reader. 

^ Homer is guilty of verbosity, and of a tedious prolix manner of 
speaking. He is the greatest talker of all antiquity: the very Greeks, 
though chargeable with an excess this way above all nations, have 
reprehended Homer for his intemperance of words, he is ever upon 
his rehearsals, and not only of the same words, but of the same things, 
and consequently is m a perpetual circle of repetitions'! It is true he 
always speaks naturally, but then he always speaks too much . his ad- 
ventures in Egypt, which he relates to Eumaeus, are truly idle imper- 
tinent stories, purely for amusement: there is no thread in his dis- 
course, nor does it seem to tend to any proposed end, but exceeds all 
bounds: that vast fluency of speech,/ and those mighty oveiflowmgs 
of fancy, make him shoot beyond the mark Hence his draughts are 
too accurate, and leave nothing to be performed by the imagination 
of the reader, a fault which (as Cicero obseives) Appelles found in 
the ancient painteis. This objection is intended only against the 
fulness of Homer s expression, not against the subject of the narra- 
tion , for Rapin in another place, speaking of the beauties of Homer, 
gives this very story as an instance of his excellency. These are his 
words : 

' I shall say nothing of all the relations which Ulysses makes to 
Eumaeus upon his return to his country^ and his wonderful manage- 
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Castor Hylacides (that name he bore) 

Belov'cl and honour'd in his native shore; 

Ble^js’d in his riches, in his children more. 

ment to biing about his le-cstabhshmcnt , that whole story is dressed 
m colours so decentj and at the same time so noble, that antiquity can 
hardly match any part of the narration ’ 

If what Rapin remat ks m the latter period he true, Homer will 
easily obtajji a paidon for the fault of piolixity, impub d to him in the 
afitre-nientioned objection. For who would be willing to retrench 
oho of the most decent and noble narration> of antiquity, merely for 
the length of But it may, perhaps, he true that this story is not 
impertinent, but well suited to cany on the dedga of Ulysses, and 
consequently tends to a proposed end- for in this consists the strength 
of Rapin’s objection. 

Nothing is more evident than that the whole success of Ulysses 
depends upon his disguise, a discovery would be fatal to him, and at 
once give a single unassisted person into the power of his enemies. 
How dien is this disguise to be cairied oiU especially when Ulysses 
in person is required to give an account of his own stor}v^ Must it 
not be by assuming the name of another person, and giving a plausi- 
ble relation of his life, fortunes, and calamities, that brought him to 
a ^'trange country, where he has no acquaintance or friend.^ This 
obliges him to be ciicamstantial, nothing giving a greater air of pro- 
bability than descending to particularities, and this necessitates his 
piolixity. The whole relation is comprehended in the compass of an 
hundied and seventy Jiaesj and an episode of no greater length may 
not perhaps deserve to be called verbose^ If compared wdtit the length 
of the Odyssey: nay, there may be a reason given why it ought to be 
of a considerabledength: there is a pause in the action, while Mi- 
nerva passes from Ithaca to Telemachus In Laccd«mon: this intemi 
is to be filled up with some incident relating to Ulysses, itntii Tele- 
machus is prepared to return? for his assistance is necessary to re-esta- 
blish the affairs of Ulysses. This then is a time of leisure, and tlie 
poet hlls it up with the narrations of Ulysses till the return of Tele- 
machus, and consequently there is rwm for a long relation. Besides 
VOL. II. I 
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Sprung of a handmaid, fi om a bought embrace, 

I shar'd his kindness with his law'ful race : 235 

But when that fate, M'hicli all must undergo, 

From earth remov’d him to the shades below, 

The large domain his greedy sons divide, 

And each was portion’d as the lots decide. 

Little, alas ! was left my wretched share, 240 

Except a house, a covert from the air: 

But what by niggard fortune Avas deny’d, 

A willing widow’s copious wealth supply ’d. 

My valour was my plea, a gallant mind 

That, true to honour, never lagg’d behind, 245 

(The sex is ever to a soldier kind. ) 

Now wasting years my former strength confound. 
And added woes have bow’d me to the ground; 

(remarks Eustathius) Homer interests all men of all ages in the story, 
by giving us pieces of true history, ancient customs, and exact de- 
scriptions of persons and places, instructive and delightful to all the 
world, and these incidents are adorned with all the embellishments of 
eloquence and poetry. 

V. 234. Sprung of a handmaid ] Ulysses says he was the 

son of a concubine : this was not a matter of disgrace among the an- 
cients, concubinage being allowed by the laws. 

The sons cast lots for their patrimony, an evidence that this was 
the practice of the ancient Greeks. Hence an inheritance had the 
name that is, from the lots; parents put it to the decision 

ot the lot, to avoid the envy and imputation of partiality in the distri- 
bution of their estates. It has been judged that the poet writes 
according to the Athenian laws, at least this custom prevailed in the 
days of Solon; for he forbad parents who had seveial legitimate smB 
to make a will, but ordained that all the legitimate sons should have 
an equal share of their father’s effects. Eustathius. 
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Yet by the stubble }ou may guess the grain, 

And mark tlie ruins of no vulgar man. 250 

Me, Pallas gave to lead the martial storm, 

And the fair ranks of battle to deform : 

Me, Mars inspir'd to turn the foe to flight, 

And tempt the secret ambush of the night. 

Let ghastlj Death in all his forms appear, 255 

I saw hinj not; it v’as not mine to fear. 
i‘.<. 'ore the rest I rais’d my ready steel; 

The first I met, he yielded, or he fell. 

But works of peace my soul <!isdain'd to bear, 

The rural labour, or domestic care. 2fi0 

To raise the mast, the missile dart to wins'. 

And send swift arrows from the boundins strins. 

o 

V. 259. — — My sou/ disdamd to /ear. 

The rural lahour — — ^3 

riutarch, in his comparison of Aribtides and Cato, cites these verse?, 

h B fiA'jy BtTKsy. 

Ou6’ ClXLCfSklYi, See. 

and tells us, that they who neglect their private and domestic con- 
cerns, usually draw their subsistence from violence and rapine. This 
is certainly a truth: men are apt to supply their wants, occasioned by 
idleness, by plunder and injustice: but it is as certain that no reSec- 
lion is intended to be cast upon this way of living by Ulysses, for in 
his age piracy was not only allowable, but glorious > and sudden in- 
loads and incursions were practised by the greatest heroes. Homer 
therefore only intends to shew tliat the disposition of Ulysses inclined 
him to pursue the more dangerous, but more glorious, way of living 
by ivar, than tlie more lucrative, but more secure, method of life, by 
agriculture and husbandry* 
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Were arts the gods made grateful to my mind; 

Those gods Avho turn (to various ends design’d) 

The various thoughts and talents of mankind. 265 
Before the Gi'ecians touch’d the Tiojan plain, 

Nine times commander or by land or mam, 

In foreign fields I spread my glor}' far, 

Great in the praise, rich in the spoils of war : 

Thence charg’d with riches, as increas’d in_fame. 

To Crete return’d, an honourable name. 27-1 

But when great Jove that direful war decreed, 

Which rous’d all Greece, and made the mighty bleed, 
Our states myself and Idomen employ 
To lead their fleets, and carry death to Troy. 275 
Nine years we warr’d; the tenth saw Ilion fall; 
Homeward we sail’d, but Heav’n dispers’d us all. 

One only month my wife enjoy’d my stay; 

So will’d the god who gives and takes away. 

Nine ships I mann’d, equipp’d with ready stores, 280 
Intent to voyage to th’ Egyptian shores; 

In feast and sacrifice my chosen train 

Six days consum’d; the seventh we plough’d the main. 

Crete’s ample fields diminish to our eye ; 

Before the Boreal blast the vessels fly; 285 

Safe through the level seas we sweep our way; 

The steennan governs, and fhe ships obey. 

The fifth fair morn we stem th’ Egyptian tide, 

And tilting o’er the bay the vessels ride : 
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To anchor there my fellows I command, 290 

And spies commission to explore the land. 

But sway'd by lust of gain, and headlong will, 

The coasts they ravage, and the natives kill. 

The spreading clamour to their city flics, 

And horse and foot in mingled tumult rise. 29.5 
The redd’ning dawn reveals the circling fields 
Horrid wkh bristly spears, and glancing shields. 
oOve thunder’d on their side. Our guilty head 
We turn’d to flight ; the gathering vengeance 
spread 

On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lie dead. 300 
I then explor’d my thought, what course to prove ? 
(And sure the thought was dictated by Jove; 

Oh had he left me to that happier doom, 

And sav’d a life of miseries to come!) 

The radiant helmet from my brows unlac’d, 30.5 
And low on earth my shield and javelin cast, 

I meet the monarch with a suppliant’s face, 

Approach his chariot, and his knees embrace. 

He heard, he sav’d, he plac’d me at his side; 

My state he pity'd, and my tears he dry’d, SIO 

Restrain’d the rage the vengeful foe exprest. 

And turn’d the deadly weapons from my breast 
Pious ! to guard the hospitable rite, 

And fearing Jove, whom mercy’s works delight 
In Egypt thus with peace and plenty blest, 315 
I liv’d (and happy still had liv’d) a guest, 
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On sev’n bright years successive blessings wait ; 

The next chang’d all the colour of my fate. 

A false Phoenician of insidious mind, 

Vers’d in vile arts, and foe to humankind, 820 

With semblance fair invites me to his home ; 

I seiz’d the proffer (ever fond to roam), 

Domestic in his faithless roof I stay’d, 

Till the swift sun his annual circle made. 

To Libya then he meditates the way; 32.* 

With guileful art a stranger to betray*, 

And sell to bondage in a foreign land: 

Much doubting, yet compell’d, I quit the strand. 
Through the mid seas the nimble pinnace sails. 

Aloof from Crete, before the northern gales : 330 

But when remote her chalky cliffs we lost. 

And far from ken of any other coast, 

When all vras wild expanse of sea and air; 

Then doom’d high Jove due vengeance to prepare. 

He hung a night of horrors o’er their head, 335 
(The shaded ocean blacken'd as it spread) 

He launch’d the fiery bolt; fi'om pole to pole 
Broad burst the lightnings, deep the thunders roll; 

In giddy I'ounds the whirling ship is tost. 

And all in clouds of smoth’i'ing sulphur lost. 340 
As from a hanging rock’s tremendous height, 

The sable crovrs with intercepted fliglit 

Drop endlong ; scarr’d, and black with sulph’rous Iiuc : 

So from the deck ai'e hurl’d the ghastly crevv^. 
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Such end the wicked found! But Jove's intent 345 
Was yet to save th’ oppress'd and innocent. 

Plac’d on the mast (the last recourse of life) 

With winds and waves I held unequal strife; 

For nine long days the billows tilting o'er, 

The tenth soft wafts me to Thesprotia's shore. 350 
The monarch's son a shipwreck'd wretch reliev’d, 

The sire with hospitable rites receiv’d, 

And in his palace like a brother plac'd, 

With gifts of price and gorgeous garments grac’d. 
While here I sojourn'd, oft I heard the fame 355 
How late Ulysses to the country came, 

How lov’d, how honour'd in this court he stay'd, 

And here his whole collected treasure laid ; 

I saw myself the vast unnumber'd store 
Of steel elab’rate, and refulgent ore, 360 

And brass high heap’d amidst the regal dome ; 
Immense supplies for ages yet to come ! 

Meantime he voyag’d to explore the will 
Of Jove on high Dodona’s holy hill, 

m 

V. 363. — — He voyag'd to explore the will 
Of Jove on high Dodofia's holy MILI 

These oaks of Dodona were held to be oraculous, and to be endued 
with speech, by the ancients 5 and pigeons were supposed to be the 
priestesses of the deity. Herodotus in Euterpe gives a full account of 
what belongs to this oracle, who tells us, that he was informed by the 
piiestesses of Dodona, that two black pigeons flew away from Thebes 
Egypt, and one of them perching upon a tree in Dodona, admo- 
nished the inhabitants, with a human voice, to erect an oracle m that 
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What means might best his safe return avail, 365 
To come in pomp, or bear a secret sail? 

place to Jupiter. But Heiodotus solves this fiible after the following 
inannei. ^ There were two priestesses carried away from Kgypt, and 
one of them w^as sold by the Phceniciansfn Greece, wdieie she in hei 
servitude consecrated an altar to Jupiter under an oak, the Dodo- 
naeans gave her the name of a pigeon, because she was a barbarian, 
and her speech at first no more understood than the chattering of a 
bird or pigeon, but as soon as she had learned the Greek^tonguc, it 
was presently reported that the pigeon spoke witli an human voice. 
She had the epithet black, because she was an Egyptian." 

Eustathius informs us, that Dodona was anciently a cicy of Thes- 
protiaj and in process of time the limits of it being changed, it be- 
came of the country of the Molossians, that is, it lay between Thes 
saly and Epirus. Near this city was a mountain named Tmarus or 
Timourus- on this mountain there stood a temple, and within the pie- 
cincts of it were these oraculous oaks of Jupiter, this was the most 
ancient temple of Greece, according to Herodotus, founded by the 
Pelasgians, and at first served by priests called Sellij and the goddess 
Dione being joined with Jupiter in the worship, the service was per- 
formed by three aged priestesses, called in the Molossian tongue 
zsrsXsiixij as old men w^ere called vjbahoi, (perhaps from the corrupted 
word OTaXaioi, or ancients) and the same word ‘msKsicci signifying also 
pigeons, gave occasion to the fable of the temple of Dodona having 
doves for priestesses. But if, as Herodotus affirms, the Phoenicians 
sold this priestess of Jupiter originally to the Greeks, it is probable 
they were called doves, after the Phoenician language, ii# which tlie 
same woid, with a small alteration, signifies both a dove and a 
priestess. See note on ver. 7-5 of the twelfth Odyssey. 

Eustathius gives us another solution of this difficulty, and tells tis, 
that as there were KOpaKOtj^iiylei^f or augurs, who drew predictions 
from the flight and gestures of crows; so there were others wdio pre- 
dicted from observations made upon doves; and from hence these 
doves were called the prophetesses of Dodona, that being the way by 
which the decrees of the gods were discovered by the augurs. 

I have remarked, that the temple of Dodona stood upon the moun- 
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Full oft has Phidoii, Mdiilst he pour'd the v ine. 
Attesting solemn all the pow'rs divine. 

That soon Ulysses would return, declar'd. 

The sailors waiting, and the ships iirejiai’il. d70 

But hi'st the king dismiss'd me from his shores, 

For fair Dulichium crown'd with fruitful stores; 

To good Acastus’ fiiendly care consign'd: 

But othej counsels pleas'd the sailors' mind : 
tSlew frauds were plotted by the faithless train, 

And misery demands me once again. 

Soon as remote from shore they plough the wave, 
With ready hands they rush to sei^e their slave; 

Then with these tatter’d rags they wrapp'd me round, 
(Stripp’d of my own) and to the vessel bound. 380 
At eve, at Ithaca’s delightful lan<l 
The ship arriv’d : forth-issuing on the sand, 

tain Timoums hence the word 'rttL8§ai came to signify those oracles, 
and thus is used by Lycophron. Now Horner in another 

place writes, 

El ys [usv Aios 

Strabo therefore, instead of reads ; for, observes tiiat 

author, the oracles, not the laws of Jupiter;, are preserved at Dodom. 
Eustathius. 

But' whence arose the fable of these oaks being vocal? I doubt not 
but this was an illusion of those who gave out the oracles to the pco^ 
pie : they concealed themselves within the cavities or hallow of the 
oaks, and from thence delivered their oracles j and imposing by this 
method upon the superstition and credulity of those ages, persuaded 
the world that the gods gave a voice and utterance to the oaks. 

I refer the reader, for a larger account of these Dodonaean oracles^ 
to the annotations upon hook xvi, verse of the IHad. 
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They sought repast; while to th’ unhappy kind, 

The pitying gods themselves my chains unbind. 

Soft I descended, to the sea apply ’d 385 

My naked breast, and shot along the tide. 

Soon pass’d beyond their sight, I left the flood. 

And took the spreading shelter of the wood. 

Their prize escap’d the faithless pirates mourn’d; 

But deem’d inquiry vain, and to their ship Return’d. 
Screen’d by protecting gods from hostile eyes, 3yi ■ 
They led me to a good man and a wise ; 

To live beneath thy hospitable care, 

And wait the woes heav’n dooms me yet to bear. 

V. 391. Screen d ly protecting gods from hostile eyes, 

They led me to a good man and a tmsel] 

This is a very artful compliment which Ulysses pays to Eumseus; 

^ The gods guided me to the habitation of a person of wisdom/ and 
names not Eumaeus, leaving it to him to apply it. 

I doubt not but the reader agiees with Ulysses as to the character 
of Eumaeus 5 there is an air of piety to the gods m all he speaks^ and 
benevolence to mankind 3 he is faithful to his king, upright in his 
trust, and hospitable to the stranger. 

Dacier is of opinion, that av^pos smcrapevoio takes in virtue as 
well as wisdom 3 and indeed Homer frequently joins vOYjfj.ove$ rfs 
and a$ay}y.Qys$ eh that is, wisdom and virtue, folly 

and impiety, throughout tlie Odyssey. ^ For never, never wicked 
man was wise.’ Virtue in a great measure depends upon education: 
it is a science, and may be learned like otlier sciences 3 in reality there 
is no knowledge that deserves the name, without virtue; if virtue be 
wanting, science becomes artifice: as Plato demonstrates frona Homer; 
who, though he is an enemy to this poet, has enriched his writings 
with his sentiments, 

Y. 394. And wait the woes heav'n dooms me yet to learJl It may 
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Unhappy guest! whose sorrows touch my mind! 
(Thus good Eumajus with a sigh rejoin\l) 39d 

For real sulUrings since I grieve sincere, 

Check not with fallacies the springing tear; 

Nor turn the passion into groundless joy 

For him, whom heavhi has destin'd to destroy. 400 

Oh! had he perish'd on some well-fought day, 

Or in l)is friends embraces dy'd away ^ 

That grateful Greece with streaming eyes might raise 
Historic marbles, to record his piaisc: 

not perhaps be unbatisfactory to see hoW Ulysses keeps in sight of 
truth through this whole fabulous story. 

He gives us a true account of his being at the war of Tioy^ he 
stays seven years in Egypt, so long he continued with Calypso^ the 
king of Egypt, whose name Eustathius tells us was Sethon, according 
to the ancients, entertains him hospitably like that goddessj a Phee- 
nician detains him a whole yearj the same has been observed of 
Circe 5 the vessel of this Fhoeniciaa is lost by a stoim, and all the 
ciew perishes except Ulysses. The same is true of the companions of 
Ulysses * he is thrown upon the land of the Thesprotians by that tem- 
pest, and leceived courteously by Phidon, the king of that country 5 
this represents his being cast upon the Phmacian shore by the vStorm, 
and the hospitable Phidon means Alcinous, king of the Fhmacians; 
the manner likewise of his being introduced to Phidon, agrees with 
his introduction to Alcinous 5 the daughter introduces him to Alci- 
nous, and the son to Phidon. Thus we see there is a concordia dis^ 
cors’ through the whole narration, the poet only changing tiie names 
of persons and places. Ulysses lay under an absolute necessity thus to 
falsify his true history, and represent himself as a stranger to the 
whole island of Ithaca, otherwise it would have been natural for Eu- 
maeus to offer to guide him to his friends, upon which a discovery 
must inevitably have followed, which would have proved fatal to tliat 
hero. 
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His praise, eternal on the faithful stone, 405 

Had with transmissive honours grac’d his son. 

Now snatch’d by harpies to the dreary coast, 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory lost ! 

While pensive in this solitary den, 

Far from gay cities, and the ways of men, 410 

I linger life; nor to the court repair, 

But when the constant queen commands my care; 

V. 407 . Now snatch'd ha? pies ] This place seems to 

evince, that the expression of being torn by the harpies, means that 
the dead peison is deprived of the rites of sepulture 3 and not as Dacier 
understands it, that he is disappeared, or that it is unknown what is 
become of him: for the whole lamentation of Eumseus tin ns upon 
this point, namely, that Ulysses is dead, and deprived of the funeral 
ceremonies. 

V. 41 1 . Not to the court repair, 

But when the queen ] 

It may appear, at first view, as if Eumaeus thought his absence from 
the court an aggravation to his calamities, but this is not his mean- 
ing: he speaks thus to prevent Ulysses from asking him to introduce 
him immediately to Penelope; and this is the reason why he enlarges 
upon the story of the -<Etolian, who had deceived him by raising liis 
expectations of the immediate return of Ulysses. 

It IS remarkable, that almost all these fictions are made by Cre- 
tans, or have some relation to the island of the Cretans; thus Ulysses 
feigns himself to be of Crete, and this jEtolian lays the scene of his 
falsehood in the same island: which, as Eustathius observes, may pos- 
sibly be a latent satire upon that people, who were become a reproach 
and proverb for their remarkable lying. This agrees exactly with the 
character given them by St. Paul from Epimenides. 

And signifies to he. 
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Or when, to taste her hospitable board, 

Some guest arnv'es, with rumours of hci lord ; 

And these indulge their want, and those their woe, 
And here the tears, and there the goblets flow. 416 
By many such have I been warn'd ,• but chief 
By one jEtolian robb’d of all belief. 

Whose hap it was to this our roof to roam, 

For mty'der banish’d from his native home, 420 

He swore, Ulysses on the coast of Crete 
Staid but a season to refit his fleet ; 

A few revolving months should waft him o'er, 

Fraught with bold warriors, and a boundless store. 

O thou ! whom age has taught to understand, 425 
And heav'n has guided with a fav’ring hand ! 

On god or mortal to obtrude a lie 
Forbear, and dread to flatter, as to die. 

St. Chrysostom iills up the broken verse thus, 

xui yetp r'aipov, u) avXy cm 

srBTilTiVxvh, <ru ^ a scci yap 

But this is ndded from Callimachus in his hymn to Jupiter, thus trans- 
lated by Mr. Prior, 

^ The Cretan boasts thy natal place : but oft, 

He meets reproof deserv’d: for he presumptuous 
Has built a tomb for thee, who never know st 
To die, but iiv’st the same to day and ever/ 

That the latter part of these verses belongs not to Bpimenides, is evi- 
dent, for St. Paul quotes the verse thus : 

Trhe two last words are not in Callimachus, and consequently the rest 
is only a conjectural and erroneous addition. 
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Not for such ends my house and heart arc free, 

But dear respect to Jove, and charity. 430 

And why, oh swain of unbelieving mind ! 

(Thus quick reply’d the wisest of mankind) 

Doubt you my oath? yet more my faith to trj-, 

A solemn compact let us ratify. 

And Mutness ev’ry pow’r that rules the sky ! 435 

If here Ulysses from his labours rest. 

Be then my prize a tunic and a vest; 

And, where ray hopes invite me, straight transport 
In safety to Dulichium’s friendly court. 

But if he gi'eets not thy desiring eye, 440 

Hurl me from yon dread precipice on high ; 

The due reward of fraud and peijury. 

Doubtless, oh guest ! great laud and praise were mine 
(Reply’d the swain for spotless faith divine) 

If, after social rites and gifts bestow’d, 445 

I stain’d my .hospitable hearth with blood: 

How would the gods my righteous toils succeed, 

And bless the hand that made a stranger bleed? 

No more — th’ approaching hours of silent night 
First claim refection, then to rest invite; 450 

Beneath our humble cottage let us haste. 

And here, unenvy’d, rural dainties taste. 

Thus commun’d these ; while to th6ir lowly dome 
The full-fed swine return’d with evening home ; 
Compell’d, reluctant, to their sev’ral sties, 455 

'With din obstrep’rous, and ungrateful cries. 
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Then to the slaves — N om^ from the hertl the best 
Select, in honour of our forcig-u guest : 

With him, let us the genial banquet share, 

For gi'eat and many are the griefs \re bear; 4d0 
While those who from our labours heap their board, 
Blaspheme their feeder, and forget their lord. 

Thus speaking, with dispatchful hanti he took 
A weighty cleft the solid oak; 

jThis on the earth he pil’d ; a boar full fed, 465 

Of five years age, befoi'c the pile was led : 

The swain, whom acts of piety delight, 

Observant of the gods, begins the rite; 

First shears the forehead of the bristly boar. 

And suppliant stands, yivoking ev’ry pow'r 470 
To speed Ulysses to his native .shore. 


V. 455. CompelFd, rcluctrnil, to tJwir stv’ra! stiei, 

With dm ohtrep' rolls, and ungrateful triri,] 

There is scarce a more sonorou.-, \ersc in the whole Odys.scv 
Kkeuys) 0 ui^,ro muy 

The word swine is what debases our idea; which is evident, if we 
substitute ‘ shepherd’ in the room of ' hogherd,’ and apply to it the 
most pompous epithet given by Homer to Eumueus. For instance, to 
say Si^, or the ‘ illustrious hogherd,’ is me.an enough, but the image 
is mote tolerable when we say, the ‘ illustrious shepherd;’ the office of 
a shepherd (especially as it is familiarized and dignified in poetry by 
the frequent use of it) being in repute. The Greeks have magnificent 
words to express the most common objects; we want words of equal 
dignity, and have the disadvantage of being obliged to endeavour to 
rai9e a subject that is now in the utmost contempt, so as to guard it 
from meanness and ignominy, 

V. 469. First shears the forehead of ike bristly boar.} I have 
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A knotty stake then aiming at his head, 

Down dropp'd he groaning, and the spirit fled. 

The scorching flames climb round on ev’ry side : 

Then the sing’d members they with skill divide; 475 
On these, in rolls of fat involv’d with art, 

The choicest morsels lay from ev'ry part. 

Some in the flames, bestrow’d with flour, they threw : 
Some cut in fragments, from the forks they.-drew: 


already observed, that every meal among the ancients was a kind of 
sacrifice of thanksgiving to the gods^ and the table, as it were, an 
altar. 

This sacrifice being different from any other in Homer, I will 
fully describe the particulars of it from Eustathius. Jt is a rural .sacri- 
fice; we have befoie seen sacrifices in camps, in courts, and in cities, 
inthelliad^ but this is the only one oMns nature in all Homer. 

They cut off the hair of the victim, in commemoration of the 
original way of clotlimg, which was made of hair, and the skins of 
beasts. 

Eumasus strows flour upon it; in remembrance, that before in- 
cense was in use, this was the ancient manner of offering to the gods, 
or, as Dacier observes, of consecrating "the victim, instead of the 
barley mixed with salt, which had the nanae of immolation. 

Eumaeus cut a piece from every part of tlie victim ; by this he made 
it an holocaust, or an entire sacrifice. 

Eum^us divides the rest at supper; which was always the office 
of the most honourable person; and thus we bee Achilles and other 
heroes employed throughout the fliad. He portions it into seven 
parts; one he allots to Mercury and the Nymphs, and the lest he re- 
serves for himself, Ulysses, and his four servants. He gives the chine 
to Ulysses, which was ever reputed an honour and distinction; tlius 
Ajax after a victoiy over Hector, is rewarded in the same manner. 

Nwvoitn Aiccylor yspaipsv 
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These while on sev’ral tables they dispose, 480 

As priest himself, the blameless rustic rose ; 

Expert the destin’d victim to dispart 
In sev’n just portions, pure of hand and heart. 

One sacred to the Nymphs apart they lay; 

Another to the winged son of May: 485 


V. 4S4.^0ne sacred to the Ni/mphs 

Another to the iinjtged sim of May ] 

It may be asked wby Eumneus allots part of the victim to Mercury 
and the Nymphs, since there is nothing of the like nature to be found 
in the whole Iliad and Odyssey? This is done in compliance to the 
place and person of Eumajus, whose employment lies in tiie country, 
and who has the care of the herds of Ulysses^ he therefore oders to 
tile nymphs, as they are the presidents of the fountains, rivers, groves, 
and furnish sustenance and food for cattle: and Mercury was held by 
the ancients to be the patron of shepherds. Thus Simonides, 

Outot ctv^^wy moiy^atviov. 

Eustathius adds (from whom this is taken), that Mercury was a lucra- 
tive god, and therefore Eumaeus sacrifices to him for increase of his 
herds: or because he was like Ulysses, master of 

all the arts of cunning and dissimulation, and tlien Eumaeus may be 
understood to offer to him for the safety of Ulysses, that he might 
furnish him with artifice to bring him in security to his country 5 and 
we see this agrees with his prayer. 

What Dacier adds is yet more to tlie purpose* Eumaeus joins 
Mercury 'with the Nymphs because he was patron of docks, and the 
ancients generally placed the figure of a ram at the base of his images? 
sometimes he is represented carrying a ram upon his arms, some- 
times upon his shoulders: in short, it suffices that he was esteemed a 
ru«al deity, to make the sacrifice proper to be offered to him by a per- 
son whose occupation lay in the country* 

VOEr IX* K 
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The rural tribe in common share the rest, 

The king the chine, the honour of the feast, 

Who sat delighted at his servant’s board; 

The faithful servant joy’d his unknown lord. 

Oh be thou dear (Ulysses cry’d) to Jove, 490 

As well thou claini’st a grateful stranger’s love ' 

Be then thy thanks (the bounteous swain reply ’d), 
Enjoyment of the good the gods provide. 

From God’s own hand descend our joys ana woes; 
These he decrees, and he but sutfers those : 495 

All pow’r is his, and whatsoe’er he wills, 

The will itself, omnipotent, fulfils. 

This said, the first fruits to the gods he gave ; 

Then pour’d of offer’d wine the sable wave : , 

In great Ulysses’ hand he plac’d the bowl, 500 

He sat, and sweet refection cheer’d his soul. 

The bread from canisters Mesaulius gave, 

(Eumseus’ proper treasure bought this slave, 

And led from Taphos, to attend his board, 

(A servant added to his absent lord) .505 

V. 504, J(?id led frofii Taphos — ^ — *] This custom of purchasing 
slaves prevailed over all the world, as appears not only from many 
places of Homer, but of the Holy Scripture, in which mention is made 
of slaves bought with money. The Taphians lived in a small island 
adjacent to Ithaca; Mentes was king of it, as appears from the first 
of the Odyssey: they were generally pirates, and are supposed to have 
had their name from their way of living, which in the Phmnician 
tongue (as Bochart observes) signifies rapine; ^ Hataph,’ and by'^on- 
traction ^ Taph/ bearing that signification. 
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His task it was the wheaten loaves to lay, 

And from the banquet take the bowls away. 

And now the rage of hunger was rcprest, 

And each betakes him to his coucli to rest. 

Frequent use has been made of Phoenician interpretations through 
the course of these notes, and perhaps it n^ay be judged necessary to 
say something why they may be supposed to give names to countries 
and personS;^more than any odier nation. 

They are reported to be the inventors of letters, Lucan, hb. iii. 

' Phoenices primi, famoe si creditur, aasi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare hgurib/ 

and were the gieatest navigators in the woild. Dionysius says they 
were the first, 

Oi srsi^Tjiraylo 

n^wroi siivr^trayh. 

* The first who used navigation, the first who trafHcked by the ocean/ 
If we put these two qualities together. It is no wonder that a great 
number of places were called by Phoenician names : for they being 
the first navigators, must necessarily discover a multitude of islands, 
countries, and cities, to which they would be obliged to give names when 
they described them. And nothing is so probable, as that they gave 
those names according to the observations they made upon the nature 
of the several countries, or employment of the inhabitants. In the 
present instance, the Taphians being remarkable pirates (as appears 
from Homer, 

— * — ‘ Ta(pm 

•— — s'ffKP^OjjLsv©^ T(X(piQt(rh) 

the Phoenicians, who first discovered this island, called it ^ Taph,* the 
Island of Pirates, Places receive appellations according to the lan- 
guage of the discoverer, and generally from observations made upon 
the people. It will add a weight to this supposidon, if we remember 
thatJEIomer was well acquainted with the traditions and customs of 
the Phcenicians j for he speaks frequently of that people through the 
course of the Odyssey. 
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Now came the night, and darkness cover'd o’er 
The face of things; the winds began to roar; oil 


V. 510. Now came the iiiglit — ^ — 

— — the winds legan to roar-, &c.] 

Eustathius observes, that Homer introduces the following story by a 
very artful connexion, an^ makes it, as it were, grow out of the sub 
ject: the coldness of the present season brings to his mind a time like 
it, when he lay before Troy. 

It is remarkable, that almost all poets have taken an opportunih 
to give long descriptions of the night 3 Virgil, Statius, Apolloniul^ 
Tasso, and Dryden> have enlarged upon this subject: Homer seem'^ 
industriously to have avoided it: perhaps he judged such description'- 
to be no more than excrescencies, and at best but beautiful fiu]?er- 
fluities A modern hypercritic thinks Mr. Dryden to have excelled 
all die poets in this point 

' All things are hush’d as Nature’s self lay dead, 

The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head,’ kc. 

The last verse is translated from Statius, 

^ Et simulant fessos curvata cacumina somnos.’ 

which I mention only to propose it to consideration, whether ' cacu- 
mina’ must, in this place, of necessity signify the tops of mountains 3 
why may it not he applied/as it is frequently, to the tops of the trees? 
I question whether the nodding of a mountain, or the appearance of 
its nodding, be a natural image. ^Vhereas if we undetsta'nd it of the 
trees, the difficulty vanishes 3 and the meaning will be much more 
easy, that the very trees seem to nod, as in sleep. 

I beg the readers patience to mention anodier verse of Statius, 
that has been undoubtedly mistaken, 

^ Qualls ubi audito venantum murmurc Tigris, 

Horruit in maculas.* * 

Which Cowley renders, 

^ ^ he swells with angry pride. 

And calls forth all his spots on ev’ry side** 
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The driving storm the wat’ry west wind pours, 

And Jove descends in deluges of show’rs. 

Studious of rest and warmth, Ulysses lies. 

Foreseeing from the first the storm would rise; 515 
In mere necessity of coat and cloak, 

With artful preface to his host he spoke. 

Hear me, my friends ! who this good banquet grace; 
’Tis sweet to play the fool in time and place, 

And wine can of their wits the wise beguile, 520 
Make the sage frolic, and the serious smile. 

The grave in merry measures frisk about. 

And many a long repented word bring out. 

Since to be talkative I now commence. 

Let wit cast off the sullen yoke of sense. 525 


In which sense also the author of the Spectator quotes It from Cow- 
ley. But it is impossible to imagine that the hair of any creature can 
change into spots, and if any creature could change- it by anger, 
would not the spots remain when die passion was over ? The assertion 
is absolutely against nature, and matter of fact; and as absurd as to 
affirm that the hair of a tiger blushes. This mistake arises from the 
double sense of the word ‘ maculae,* which signifies also ‘ the me.shes of 
a net,’ as any common dictionaiy will inform us. So Tully, ‘ Reti- 
culum minutis maculis;’ Columella, ‘ Rete grandi macula;’ Ovid, 
*■ Distinctum maculis rete.’ This way the sense is obvious; no won- 
der that a tiger, when enclosed in the toils, should ' horrere in ma- 
culis, or erect his hair when he flies against the meshes, endeavour- 
ing to escape; and it agrees with the nature of that animal, to roughen 
his hair when he is angry. I beg the reader’s pardon for all this; but 
the mention of a hypercridc was infecting, and led me into it un- 
avrares. 
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Once I was strong (would hcav’n restore tliose days) 
And with my betters claim’d a share of praise. 
Ulysses, Menelaus led forth a band. 

And join’d me Avith them (’twas their own command) ; 
A deathful ambush for the foe to lay, 330 

Beneath Troy walls by night we took our way : 

There, clad in arms, along the marshes spread. 

We made the osier-fringed bank our bed. 

Full soon th’ inclemency of heav’n I feel, 

Nor had these shoulders cov’ring, but of steel. 533 
Sharp blew the north ; snow whitening all the fields 
Froze with the blast, and gath’ring glaz’d our shields. 
There all but I, Avell fenc’d with cloak and vest. 

Lay cover’d by their ample shields at rest. 

Fool that I was ! I left behind my own ; 540 

The skill of Aveather and of Avinds unknoAvn, 

And trusted to my coat and shield alone ! 


V. 540 . / le/t lehind viy cloak, &c.] To understand this passage, 
we must remerabei, that in those eastern regions, after very hot days 
an extreme cold night would sometimes succeed, even with frost and 
snow, contrary to the usual order of the season. If it had been win- 
ter, no doubt Ulysses would have armed himself against the nocturnal 
cold, and not have been reduced to such an extremity. 

There is one incident in this story that seems extraordinary j 
Ulysses and Menelaus are said to form an ambush under the very 
walls of Troy, and yet are described to be sleeping while they thus 
form it. The words are, euSov EuJov does not necessarily 

signify to be asleep, as is already proved from the conclusion of Jli® 
first Iliad: but here it must have that import; for Ulysses tells his 
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When now wa^ wasted more than half the night, 

And the stars faded at approaching light ; 

Sudden I jogg’d Ulysses, m Iio was laid 545 

East by my side, and shiv’ring thus I said. 

Here longer in this field I cannot lie, 

The winter pinches, and with cold I die. 

And die asham’d (oh wisest of mankind) 

The only*fool who left his cloak behind. 550 

He thought, and answer'd : hardly waking yet. 
Sprung in his mind the momentary wit; 

(That wit, which or in council, or in fight. 

Still met th’ emergence, and determin'd right) 

Hush thee, he crj ’d (soft-whisp'ring in my ear) 555 
Speak not a word, lest any Greek may hear — 

And then (supporting on his arm his head) 

Hear me, companions ! (thus aloud he said) 

Methinks too distant from the fleet we lie : 

Ev’n now a vision stood before my eye, 5fi0 

And sure the warning vision was from high: 

Let from among us some swift courier rise, 

Haste to the gen’ral, and demand supplies. 

Upstarted Thoas straight, Andrasmon’s son, 
Nimbly he rose, and cast his garment down; 56S 

companions, that he has had an extraordinary dream. Besides, even 
a tendency towards sleep should be avoided by soldiers in an ambus- 
cade, especially by tire leaders of it. The only answer that occurs to 
na^is, that perhaps they had centinels waking while they slept j but 
even this would be unsoldierlike id our age. 
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Instant, the racer vani.sh'd off the ground: 

That instant, in his cloak I wrapp'd me round: 

And safe I slept, till brightly-dawning shone 

The morn, conspicuous on her golden throne. J6p 

Oh were my strength as then, as then my age ! 
Some friend would fence me from the winter's rage. 
Yet tatter'd as I look, I challeng'd then 
The honours, and the offices of men : 

Some master, or some servant w-ould ailo\v 
A cloak and vest — but I am nothing now! 575 

Well hast thou spoke (rejoin'd th' attentive swain) 
Thy lips let fall no idle words or vain ! 

Nor garment shalt thou want, nor aught beside, 
Meet, for the wand’ring suppliant to provide. 

But in the morning take thy clothes again, 580 
For here one vest suffices ev'ry swain; 

V. 580. £uS in the morning take thy clothes again.'} This is not 
spoken in vain , it. was necessary for Ulysses to appear in the form of 
a beggar, to prevent discoveiy. 

The word in the Ureek is which it is impossible to 

translate without a circumlocution. It paints (observes Eustathius) 
exactly the dress of a beggar, and the diiiiculty he labours under in 
drawing his rags to cover one part of his body that is naked, and 
while he covers that, leaving the other part barer SyOTtali^eis is ratf 
SovriO-sif, or hvrjffsis, and expresses how a beggar is embar- 
rassed in the act of covering his body, by reason of the rents in his 
clothes, 

V. 582. For here one vest stiffices ev'ry swain:] It is not at first 
view evident, why Ulysses requests a change of raiment from Eu- 
maeus, for a better dress would only have exposed him to the danger of 
a discovery. Besides, gjis would have been a direct opposition to the 
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No change of garments to our hinds is known: 

But when return'd^ the good Ulysses' son 

With better hand shall grace with iit attires 

His guest, and send thee where thy soul desires. 585 

injunctions of the goddess of ^vlsdom, who had not only disguised 
him in the habit of a beggar, but changed his featuics to a conformity 
with it. Why then should he make this petition ^ The answer is, to 
carry on Ins disguise the better before Eumaius; he has already told 
him that ffe was once a peison of dignity, though now reduced to 
poverty by calamities ; and consequently a person who had once 
known better foi tunes, would be uneasy under such mean circum- 
stances, and desire to appeal like himself, therefore he asks a better 
dress, that Eummus may believe his former story. 

What Eumaius speaks of not having many changes of garments, 
is not a sign of poverty, but of the simplicity of the manners of tliose 
ages. It is the character of the luxurious, vain Phajacians, to delight 
in changes of dress, and agrees not with this plain, sincere, industri- 
ous Ithacan, Eumaeus. 

I wonder this last part of the relation of Ulysses has escaped the 
censure of the critics: the circumstance of getting the cloak of Thoas 
in the cold night, though it shews the artifice of Ulysses essential to 
his character, yet perhaps may be thought unworthy tiic majesty of 
epic poetry, where every thing ought to be great and magnificent. It 
is of such a nature as to raise a smile, rather than admiration j and 
Virgil has utterly rejected such levities. Perhaps it may be thought 
that Ulysses adapts himself to Eumaeus, and endeavours to engage his 
favour by that piece of pleasantry} yet this does not solve the objec- 
tion, for Eummus is not a person of a low character: no one in the 
Odyssey speaks with better sense, or better morality. One would 
almost imagine that Homer was sensible of the weakness of this stoiy, 
he introduces it so artfully. He tells us in a short preface, that wine 
unbends the most serious and wise person, and makes him laugh, 
dance, and speak, without his usual caution: and then he proceeds 
the fable of his ambush before Troy. But no introduction can re- 
concile it to those who think such comic relations should not at all be 
introduced into epic poetry. , 
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The honest herdsman rose, as this he said, 

And dreM' before the hearth the stranger's bed: 

The fleecy spoils of sheep, a goat's rough hide 
He spreads; and adds a mantle thick and wide; 

With store to heap above him, and below, oQO 

And guard each quarter as the tempests blow. 

There lay the king, and all the rest supine; 

All, but the careful master of the swine: 

Forth hasted he to tend his bristly care : 

Well arm’d, and fenc’d against nocturnal air; 

His weighty falchion o’er his shoulder ty'd : 595 

His shaggy cloak a mountain goat supply’d : 

With his broad spear, the dread of dogs and men, 

He seeks his lodging in the rocky den. 

There to the tusky herd he bends his way, 600 

Whei’e screen’d from Boreas, higli o’erarch'd they lay. 

V. 594. Forth hasted he to tend his bristly care.] A French critic 
has been very severe upon this conduct of Eumaeus. ‘ The divine 
hogherd/ says he, ^ having given the divine Ulysses his supper, sends 
him to sleep with his hogs, that had white teeth.’ When critics hnd 
fault, they ought to take care that they impute nothing to an author 
but what tlie author really speaks, otherwise it is not ciiticisin, but 
calumny and ignorance* Monsieur Perrault is here guilty of both, 
for Ulysses sleeps in the house of Eumaeus, and Euraicus retir<i‘i to 
take care of his charge, not to sleep, but to watch with them. 

This and the preceding book take up no more than the space of 
one day, Ulysses lands in the morning, which is spent in constilta’** 
tion with Minerva how to bring about his restoration. About noon 
he comes to Eumaeus, for immediately after his arrival they dine: 
they pass the afternoon and evening in conference: w that thirty^fifb 
days are exactly completed since the beginning of the Odyssey* 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE RETURN OF TELEMACHUS. 

Tbe goddess Mineroa commands Tekmachus in a vision 
to return to Ithaca. Pisistratus and he take lewce of 
Menelaus, and arrive at Pylos: where they part; and 
Tekmachus sets sail, after having received on board Theo- 
clymenus the soothsayer. The scene then changes. to the 
cottage of Eumoeus, who entertains Ulysses with a recital 
of his adventures. In the mean time Tekmachus arrives 
on the coast; and, sending the vessel to the town, pro- 
ceeds by himself to the lodge of Eumceus. 
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BOOK XV.^ 

Now had Minerva reach'd those ample plains^ 

FamVl for the dance, where Menelaiis reigns. 

Anxious she flies to great Ulysses’ heir, 

His instant voyage challeng’d all her care. 

* Neither this book, nor indeed some of the following, are to be 
reckoned among the most shining parts of the Odyssey. They are 
narrative, and generally low ^ yet natural, and just enough, consider- 
ing Homer was resolved to describe and follow low life so very mi- 
nutely. This great poet here resembles an evening sun j he has not 
the same heat or brightness 5 there are several little clouds about him, 
though in some places gilded and adorned : however, to make us 
amends, he breaks out again before the conclusion of his course, and 
sets at last in glory* 

There is no doubt, but all the parts of a poem are not capable of 
equal lustre j nay, they ought not to dazzle us alike, or tire us by a 
perpetual strain upon the imagination. But in tliese cooler relations 
a translator has a hard task : he is expected to shine, where the author 
is 7iot hright: and the unreasonable critic demands a copy more noble 
than the original. It is true, tiiese are the passages of which he ought 
to take particular care, and to set them off to the tet advantage: but 
however he may polish a vulgar stone, it will still retain its inherent 
degree of cloudiness* 
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Beneath thq royal portico display'd, 

With Nestors son, Telemaclius was laid: 

The story now turns to Telemachus, and the poet biieHy describes 
his voyage to his country there is a necessity to be concise, for the 
hero of an epic poem is never to be out of sight, after his introdne* 
tion. The little time that Homer employs in tlie return ot Tele- 
machus is not spent unusefully by Ulysses^ during this interval, he 
learns the state of his public and domestic affairs from Eumreus, and 
prepares the way for the destruction of the suitors, the chief design of 
the whole Odyssey. There is another reason why the poet ought not 
to dwell at large upon the stoiy of Telemacbus : he bears but an in- 
cidental relation to the Odyssey ; and consequently Homer was neces«» 
sitated to pass over his actions with brevity, that he might describe 
the hero of his poem at full length. It has been objected, that no 
mention has been made of any action at all of Telemacbus duiing his 
whole stay with Menelaus, and that he lies there idly, without mak- 
ing his voyage contribute any thing to the restitution of Ulysses: but 
from the former observation it is evident, that this silence in the poet 
proceeds from judgment. Nothing is to be inserted in an epic poem 
but what has some affinity with the main design of it • but what affi- 
nity could the actions of Telemacbus in the Spartan court have with 
those of Ulysses ? This would have been to make two heroes in one 
poem, and would have broken the unity of the action : whereas by 
the contrary conduct Homer unites the two stories, and makes the 
voyage of Telemacbus subservient to the chief action 5 namely, the 
restitution of Ulysses. Telemacbus undertakes a voyage to make in- 
quiry after Ulysses: this the poet fully describes, because it has an 
immediate 1 elation to Ulyssesj but passes over all other adventures 
during the absence of Telemacbus, because they have no relation to 
the design. 

I know it has been objedted, that the whole story of Telemacbus 
is foreign to the Odyssey, and that the four first books have not a 
.sufficient connexion with the rest of the poem, and therefore that 
there is a double action, but this objection will cease, if it be ma4e 
appear, that this voyage contributes to the restoration of Ulysses^ for 
whatever incident has such an effect, is united to the subject and 
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In sleep profound the son of Nestor lies; 

Not thine, Ulysses! Care unseard his eyes: 

essential to it. Now that this voyage has such an effect is very evi- 
dent, the suitors were ready to seize the throne of Ulysses, and com- 
pel his wife to marry 5 but by this voyage Tel emachus breaks their 
whole designs Instead of usurping the throne, they are obliged to 
defend themselves* they defer their purpose, and waste much time in 
endeavouring to intercept him in his return By this method leisure 
is gained from the violence and addresses of the suitors, till Ulysses 
returns anJ brings about his own re-estabhshment. This voyage 
’therefore is the secret source from which all the happiness of Ulysses 
flows, for had not Telemachus sailed to Pyle, Penelope must have 
been compelled to marry, and the throne of Ulysses usmped. I have 
been more large upon this objection, because many foreign critics lay 
great weight upon it. See note on v. 1 10 of the first book. 

There has lately been a great dispute amongst the French, con- 
cerning the length of the stay of Telemachus from his country. The 
debate is not very material, nor is it very difficult to settle that point. 
Telemachus sailed from Ithaca in the evening of the second day, and 
returns to it on the thirty-eighth in the morning, so that he is absent 
thirty-five days complete. 

V. 1. Now had Minerva, Src.] If this had been related by an 
historian, he would have only said that Telemachus judged it neces- 
sary for his affairs to sail back to his own country j but a poet steps 
out of the common beaten road, ascribes the wisdom of that hero to 
the goddess of it, and introduces her in j>erson, to give a dignity to 
his poetry. 

The reader may consult in general the extracts from Bossu (placed 
before the Odyssey) concerning machines, or the interposition of del** 
ties in epic poetry. I will here beg leave to set tliem in a differeJnt 
and more particular light. 

It has been imagined tliat a deity is never to be introduced but 
when all human means are ineffectual ; if this were trae^ Minerva 
wSaid be in vain employed in bringing Telemachus back, when a 
common messenger might have answered that purpose as well as the 
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When, O Telemachus! (the goddess said) 

Too long in vain, too widely hast thou stray’d. 

* dance/ seems a forced combination. Cowper has adopted the 
first sense; ^ spacious/ simply. L. 

"V 3. AiLvious she files, &c ] Cowper^ with his accustomed fide- 
lity to the original, and very pleasingly, 

^ That she might summon thence 
Ulysses’ glorious son to his own home/ 
which is exactly, 

CaAit^oy iiov 

olewsecoc 

except the omission of the epithet to Ulysses. 

This might be expressed thus- 

^ High-soul’d Ulysses’ glorious offspilng home.’ L. 

V. 5. Beneath the loyal port'uo, See. IMineiva heie finds Tele- 
machus in bed: it is necessary to remember that Ulysses landed in 
Ithaca in the morning of the thirty-filth day 5 and when Ivlmcn'a left 
him, she went to the Spaitan court to Telemachus j this vision there- 
fore appears to that hero in the night following the thirty-fifth day. 
On the thirty-sixth he depaUs fiom Menelaus, and lodges that night 
with Diodes,* on tlie thirty-seventh he embarks towards the evening, 
sails all night, and lands'* on the thirty eighth in the morning in his 
own country. From this observation it is likewise evident, that 
Ulysses passes two days in discourse with Eummus, diough the poet 
only distinguishes the time by the voyage of Telemachus: for the 
preceding book concludes witli the thirty fifth day, and Telemachus 
spends the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh and the following night in 
his return, and meets Uly.sses in the morning of the tbirtv-eighth day. 
This remark i.s necessary to avoid contusion, and to make tJie tw'o 
stories of Ulysses and Telemadms coincide, in this and the next 
book of the Odyssey. 

V. 9. 1 he beauty of the original no translation seems to reached. 

' Nor held Telemachus sweet sleep: his mind 
Cares for his father, through ambrosial night 
Oft waken’d/ 

V. 7, S, T^Af/^cc;^oy S'm vMg aW m ^vy:p 

Nvxia eystpsv, 

TOL* IT X, 
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Ylien, OTelcmachus! (the goddess said) 

Too long in vain, too widely hast tliou stray'd. 

^ dance/ seems a foiccd combination. Cowper has adopted the 
first sense; " spacious/ simply. L. 

V 3 Aitxjousshefiiesy See] Cowper, with his accustomed fide- 
lity to the original, and very pleasingly; 

^ That she might summon thence 
Ulysses’ glorious son to his own home/ 
which is exactly, 

iMsyaXixd <^ccioi(j.ov Cioy 

olpiysd(7Qc vc£(r3-a{, 

except the omission of the epithet to Ulysses. 

This might be expressed thus • 

' High-sourd Ulysses’ glorious offspiing home/ L. 

V. 5. Beneath the 'toyal portico, See hllnerva here finds Tele* 
inachus in bed: it is necessary to remember that Ulysses landed in 
Ithaca in the morning of the thirty-filth day; and when Mincn^a left 
him, she went to the Spartan court to Telemachus; this vision there- 
fore appears to tliat heio in the night following the thiity-fifth day. 
On the thirty-sixth he departs fiom Mcnclaus, and lodges that night 
with Diodes; on the thirty-seventh he embaiks towaids the e\cning, 
sails all night, and lands'" on the thirty eighth in the morning in his 
own country. Fiom this observation it is likewise evident, that 
Ulysses passes two days in discourse with Eummus, though the poet 
only distinguislies the time by the voyage of Telemachus: for the 
preceding book cond tides with the thirty fifth day, and Telemachus 
spends the thirty-sixth and thirty-se\enth and the following night in 
his return, and meets Ulysses in the morning of the thirtv-eighth day* 
This remark is necessary to avoid confusion, and to make the twx? 
Stories of Ulysses and Telemachus coincide, in thin and the next 
book of the Odyssey. 

V . Q. The beauty of the original no tramlation seems to have reached. 
Nor held Telemachus sweet sleep: his mind 
Cares for his father, through ambrosial night 
Oft waken’d/ 

V. 7# i aXX* m 

“Nvxlct Jl<xlp§ sysinBy, 

VOL. II, 3^ 
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Thus leaving careless thy paternal right 
The robbers prize^ the prey to lawless might. 

On fond pursuits neglectful while you roaiUy 15 

Ev’n now, the hand of rapine sacks the dome. 

Hence to Atrides; and his leave implore 
To launch thy vessel for thy natal shore: 

Fly, whilst thy mother virtuous yet withstands 
Her kindred s wishes, and her sire's commands. 20 
Through both, Eurymachus pursues the dame; 

And with the noblest gifts asserts his claim. 

Chapman however, as Mr. Wakefield obseives, is good, simple, 
and full. 

* Sleep could not enter : cares did so excite 
His soul, through all the solitary night. 

For his lov’d father — ’ 

Tlie proper spelling of the participle oppressed, as distinguished 
from the prcseterit, is now given in the text agreeably to Wakefield ’s 
note: and rhimes are not for the eye, but for the ear. The pionun- 
ciation is the same. L- 

V. 20. Her kindred’s tvishes, and hei sire's commands^ Ovid had 
these lines in his view in his epistle of Penelope to Ulysses. 

' Me pater Icarius viduo decedere lecto 
Cogit, et immensas increpat usque moras.* 

But why should Mineiva make use of these arguments, to persuade 
Telemachus to return immediately^ and give him no information con- 
cerning the safety of Ulysses, Who Was now actually landed in his 
own country ? The poet reserves this discovery to be made in the fa- 
tal e part of the story : if Telemachus had known of his father’s being 
already returned, there could have been no roOm for the beautiful in- 
terview between the father and the son 5 for the doubts and fears, the 
surprise and filial tenderness, on the part of Telemachus^ and for the 
paternal fondness, the yeaniings of nature, and the transports of ^oy, 
on the part of Ulysses. Aristotle particularly commends this conduct 
of Homer with respect to Ulysses. These disguises and concealments 
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Hence therefore, while thy stores tliy own remain. 
Thou know'st the practice of the female train, 

Lost in the children of the present spouse 25 

They slight the pledges of their foimier vows: 

Their love is always with the lover past; 

Still the succeeding flame expels the last. 

Let o'er thy house some chosen maid preside. 

Till heavhi decrees to bless thee in a bride. 30 

But now thy more attentive ears incline; 

Observe the warnings of a pow'r divine: 

For thee their snaies the suitor lords shall lay 
In Samos sands, or straits of Ithaca: 

To seize thy hfe slvall lurk the murd'roiis band, 35 
Ere yet th}^ footsteps press thy native land. 

(says that author) peiplcx the fabU‘ with agreeable plots and Intrica- 
cies, surprise us with a variety of incidents, and gi\e looin for the 
relation of many adventures, while Tlysses still appear^ in assiuned 
characters, and upon every occasion iccites a new histoiy. At the 
same time the poet eKcellently sustains his character, wdiich is every 
where distinguished by a wise and ready dtssimulalion. 

V. 24. Thou know'st the practice of the female t/anr'] This is not 
spoken in derogation of Penelope, nor applied to her in puiticalar^ it 
is laid dowm as an universal maxim, and uttered by the goddess of 
wisdom: but (says Madam Dacicr) I wish the poet had tok! us, if the 
husbands in his days iiad better mcmoiics towards their departed 
wives. But what advantage would this be to the fail sex, if we allow 
that an husband may possibly forget a former wdfe? I choose rather 
to congratulate the modern ladies, against whom tlicre is not tie least 
objection of this nature. 

V. 35. ' To seize their prey the mitrdVous band.* 

Geay, on a distant Prospect of Eton 
College. W. 
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No sooner far their riot and their lust 

All cov’i'ing earth shall bury deep in dust * 

Then distant from the scatter’d islands steer, 

Nor let the night retard thy full career; 40 

Thy heav’nly guardian shall instruct the gales 
To smooth thy passage, and supply thy sails: 

And Mdren at Ithaca thy labour ends, 

Send to the town thy vessel with thy friends’; 

But seek thou first the master of the swine, 45 

(For still to thee his loyal thoughts incline) 

There pass the night: while he his course pursues 
To bring Penelope the wish’d for nev's, 

That thou safe sailing from the Pylian strand 
Art come to bless her in thy native land. 50 

Thus spoke the goddess: and resum'd her fliglit 
To the pure regions of eternal light. 

Meanwhile Pisistratus he gently shakes. 

And with these words the slumb’ring youth awakes. 

Rise, son of Ne.stor! for the road prepare, 55 
And join the harness’d coursers to the car. 

What cause, he cry’d, can justify our flight, 

To tempt the dangers of forbidding night? 

V. 41. Bettei, ' some heavenly guardian, 

V. 31 . Better perhaps thus than with the change proposed by Mr. 
Wahefield. 

^ This said, the blue-ey’d maid resum'd her Bight.' 

V. 38. Closely to a passage in Diy den’s Character of a good Par^n* 
' Tempting on foot alone without affright. 

The dangers of a dark tempestucus night.' 
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Here wait >ve rather, till approaching day 
Siiall prompt our speed, and point the ready way. 60 
Nor think of flight before the Spartan king 
Shall bid farewell, and bounteous presents bring; 
Gifts, nhich to distant ages safely stor'd, 

The sacred act of friendship shall record. 

Thus he. But when the dawn bestreak’d the east, 
The king from Helen rose, and sought his guest. 66 
As soon as his approach the hero knew. 

The splendid mantle lound him first he threw. 

Then o’er his ample shoulders Mdiirfd the cloak. 
Respectful met the monarch, and bespoke. 70 

Hail, great Atrides, favour'd of high Jove! 

Let not thy friends in vain for licence move. 

V. 63 . Better if the word taken up in the following verse had 
appeared in this : 

f and gifts abundant bring, 

Gifts, which to distant ages W* 

V. 65. Pieferably if this great artificer of verse and diction had 
chosen to say, 

^ Thus he : and Morn, the goldcn-thron’d,’ L. 

V, 67* Perhaps more poetic, 

^ Instant as his approach, Sre/ L. 

V. 72. Zkence.-^Now justly felt as unsuitable for heroic poetry, 
the word being worn thread-bare. But such is the fate of wOrds-^ 
and not of words only, 

^ Malta renascentur quae jam cecidere^ cadentque 
Guae nunc sunt in honore vocabula,’ 

Variable associations of ideas in the lapse of ages give dignity to 
particular words, or take it avt^ay, L. 
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Swift let us measure back the w^atVy way, 

Nor check our speed, impatient of delay. 

If with desire so strong thy bosom glo'ws, 75 
111, said the king, should I thy wish oppose; 

For oft in others freely I reprove 
The ill-timkl efforts of officious love ; 

Who love too much, hate in the like extreme, 

And both the golden mean alike condemn. 80 

Alike he thwarts the hospitable end, 

Who drives the free, or stays the hast}^ friend ; 

True friendship’s laws are by this rule exprest, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 


V. 79* This often too applicable Jiphorism is expressed in better 
rhime, and clearer diction, by Wakefield. 

^ Who love too much, hate in the same excess, 

And both the golden mean alike tiansgrehs.’ 

And yet, in reality, none hate worse than those who never love any 
thing but themselves. L. 

V. 84. JVhlcome the comhig, speed the parting Homer 

has here laid together admirable precepts for social life; the passage 
was much admired; Heiodotus borrowed it, as we are informed by 
Eustathius. 

ffpOCTtS^T) 

MsiXi^avr aTro7f£p.^ai vsscr^cii 

But perhaps Eustathius cjuoted by memory, or thiough inadvertency 
wrote down Herodotus for Theocritus, in whom these lines are to be 
found. 


Mijfc ^£tvooo>coy KccKov sp^ij^svcciy akXa, 
MBtki^ccvt aTfOTtsiM^ccj, smv skKwvri yss<rlocu 

Quod ^ Gratide’ sive ^ Hieron’ inscribitur. L. 


IdylL xvi. 
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Yet stay, my friends, and in your chariot take 85 
I'lie noblest presents that our love can make: 
Meantime commit we to our women's care 
Some choice domestic viands to prepare: 

The trav’Ier rising from the banquet gay, 

Eludes the labours of the tedious way, 90 

Then if a udder course shall rather please 
Througili spacious Argos, and the realms of Greece, 
Atrides in his chariot shall attend; 

Himself thy convoy to each royal friend. 

No prince will let Ulysses’ heir remove 95 

Without some pledge, some monument of love: 

These will the caldron, these the tripod give. 

From those the wcll-pair’d mules we shall receive. 

Or bowl emboss’d whose golden figures live. 

To whom the youth, for prudence fam’d, reply ’d: 
O monarch, care of hcav’n! thy people's pride! 101 
No friend in Ithaca my place supplies; 

No pow’rful hands are tliere, no watchful eyes: 

My stores expos’d and fenceless house demand 
The speediest succour from my guardian hand; 105 
Lest in a search too anxious and too vain 
Of one lost joy, I lose what yet remain. 

V, 106 . This line perhaps would have been more simple and 
pleasing if the poet,— -as frequently Shakespere does in like cases ^ and 
Robert Bloomfield has done in the word * menial* in the beginning 
of his ' Farmers Bojf— had made * anxious* a dissyllable. * Ax^xious 
and vain/ L* 
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His purpose when the gen’rous warrior heard, 

He charg’d the household cates to be prepar'd. 

Now with the dawn, from his adjoining home, 110 
Was Boethocdes Eteonus come; 

Swift as the Avord he forms the rising blaze. 

And o’er the coals the smokino; frao-ments lavs. 
Meantiine the king, his son, and Helen, went 
Where the rich wardrobe breatldd a costly sorent. 115 
The king selected from the glittering rows 
A bowl; the prince a silver beaker chose. 

V 109, He chargj the hous'kohl cates to le p}epa7''cl.'] It is in 
the original, ' He commanded Helen and her maids’ to do it. The 
moderns have blamed Menelaiis for want of delicacy in commanding 
his queen to pertoim such household offices. I read such passages 
with pleasure, because they are exact pictuics of ancient life- we 
may as well condemn the first inhabitants of the w'oild for wani of 
politeness, in living in tents and bowers, and not in palaces. This 
command of Menelans agrees with those manners, and with the pa- 
triaichal life, Gen. xviii. 6 . ^ Abraham hastened into his tent, and 
said unto Sarah his wife, make ready quickly three measures of hue 
meal* knead it, and make cakes upon the hearthf 

I doubt not but the continual descriptions of entertainments have 
likewise given offence to many, but we may be in some degree recon- 
ciled to them, if we consider they are not only instances of the hospi- 
tality of the ancients, but of their piety and religion : every meal was 
a religious act, a sacrifice, or a feast of thanksgivings libations of 
wine, and offerings of part of the flesh, were constantly made at every 
entertainment. This gives a dignity to the description: and when we 
read it, we are not to consider it as an act merely of eating or drink- 
ing, hut as an office of worship to the gods. 

This is a note of the critics ^ but perhaps the same thing might as 
well be said of our modern entertainments, wherever the good prac* 
tice of saying grace before and after meat is not yet laid aside. 
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The beauteous queen revolv’d with careful eyes 
Her various textures of unnumber'd dies, 

And chose the largest; with no vulgar art 120 

Her own fair hands embroider'd ev’ry part: 

Beneath the I'cst it lay divinely bright, 

Like radiant Hesper o'er the gems of night. 

Then with each gift they hasten’d to their guest, 

And thusithe king Ulysses’ heir addrest. 125 

Since fix'd are thy resolves, may thund'ring Jove 
With happiest omens tliy desires approve ’ 

This silver bowl, whose costly margins shine 
Enchas’d with gold, this valu’d gift be tldne; 

To me this present, of Vulcanian frame, 130 

From Sidon’s hospitable monarch came ; 


V. 123. Lihe radiant Hesper o'er the gems of ?iight ] If this pas- 
sage were translated liteially, it would stand thus, ‘ Helen chose a 
vesture of most beautiful embroider)', and of the largest extent, a 
vesture that lay beneath the rest.' We ate to understand by the last 
circumstance, that this vesture W'as the choicest of her wardrobe, it 
being reposited with the greatest care, or rstixros aWuiv. The verses 
are taken from lib. vi. of the Iliad. This robe was the work of He- 
len’s own hands; an instance that in those days a great lady, or a 
great beauty, might be a good workwoman: and she here seems to 
take particular care to obviate an opinion one might otherwise have, 
that she did not apply herself to tliose works till her best days were 
past. We are told in the Iliad, 

‘ Her in tlie palace, at her loom she found. 

The golden web her own sad story crown’d: 

The Trojan wars she weav'd, herself the priz:^ 

And the dire triumphs of har fatal qres.’ 
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To thee we now consign the precious load ; 

The pride of kings, and labour of a god. 

Then gave the cup ; while Megapenthes brought 
The silver vase with living sculpture wrought. 135 
The beauteous queen advancing next, display’d 
The shining veil, and thus endearing said. 

Accept, dear youth, this monument of love, 

Long since, in better days, by Helen woven 
Safe in thy mother’s cai'e the vesture lay, 14<0 

To deck thy bride and grace thy nuptial day. 
Meantime may’st thou with happiest speed regain 
Thy stately palace, and thy wide domain. 

She said, and gave the veil : —with grateful look 
The prince the variegated present took. 145 

And now, Avhen through the royal dome they pass’d, 
High on a throne the king each stranger plac’d. 

A golden ew’r th’ attendant damsel brings, 

Replete with water from the crystal springs ; 

With copious streams the shining vase supplies 150 
A silver laver of capacious size. 

V 132. Better by Wakefield 5 for rhiine^ diction; and corre- 
spondence; to the original. 

This bowl of work ccBlestial, precious load. 

And pride of kings, be now on thee bestow’d/ 

After all this ^ precious load’ has a bombast turn, and is not war- 
ranted by the original. L. 

V. 13-1. Megapenthes, the proper reading, is inserted here with 
scruple by the present Editor instead of * Megapenthe.’ L. 

V. 139. ‘ Wove’ for ^ woven,’ seems fair in poetry; and ^ thy 
Helen' is a remedy which introduces a greater blemish. L» 
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They wash. The tables in fair order spread, 

The glitt’ring canisters are crown’d with bread; 
Viands of various kinds allure the taste 
Of choicest sort and savour; rich repast! 155 

AEhile Etconeus portions out the shares, 

Atrides’ son the purple draught prepares. 

And now (each sated \rith the genial feast, 

And the i*hort rage of thirst and hunger ceas’d) 
Ulysses' son, with his illustrious friend, 160 

The horses join, the polislr'd car ascend : 

Along the court tire licry steeds rebound. 

And the wide portal echoes to the sound. 

The king precedes : a bowl with fragrant wine 
(Libation destin'd to the pow’rs divine) l65 

His right hand held : before the steeds he stands, 
Then, mix’d with pray’rs, he utters these commands. 

Farewell and pro.sper, youths! — let Nestor know 
What grateful thoughts still in this bosom glow, 

For all the proofs of his paternal care, 170 

Through the long dangci's of the ten years \rar. 

Ah! doubt not our report (the prince rejoin’d) 

Of all the vii'tues of thy generous mind. 

And oh! return'd might we Ulysses meet! 

To him thy presents shew, thy words repeat: 175 

V. 174. Jnd oh! return'd might we Ulgsm meet! &rc.] It is not 
iilipossible bnt a false reading may have crept into the text in this 
verse. In the present edition it stands thus, w ya-p sywv tuf. 
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IIow will each speech his g-rateful wonder raised 
How will each gift indulge us in thy praise? 

Scai'ce ended thus the prince, when on the right 
Advanc’d the bird of Jove: auspicious sight! 

A milk-white fowl his clinching talons bore, 180 
With care domestic pamper’d at the floor. 

Peasants in vain with thrcat’ning cries pursue. 

In solemn speed the bird majestic flew 
Full dexter to the car: the prosperous sight 
Fill’d ev’ry breast with wonder and delight. 185 
But Nestor’s son the cheerful silence broke, 

And in these words the Spartan chief bespoke. 

Say if to us the gods these omens send. 

Or fates peculiar to thyself portend ? 

Nocrr-ijtraj, 5*2 kmv, Ooversi svi oixa; 



The sense will be less intricate, and the construction nacre easy, 
if instead of xtujy we insert and read the line thus pointed. 

Nocrrija'ctj UcckTjV fc, O^vcrsi syi otxw 

Then the verse will have this import, ^ O may I, upon nay return 
to Ithaca, finding Ulysses in his palace, give him an account of their 
friendship!* whereas in the common editions the^^e is a tautology, and 
either mevy or must be allowed to be a superfiuity. 

This reading requires 0 $Vir 7 }\ It is also very remarkable that the 
Annotator, speaking of the text of Homer, should have used the 
words in the present edition.*’ L. 

V. 176, 7* There is rather too much amplification here on the 
simplicity of the original ^ not altogether agreeable to the manners of 
Telemachus, and of antiquity, nor to the style of Homer on snch 
occasions, and of the Odyssey in particular; but the two preceding 
fines are faithful and delightful. L. 
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Whilst yet the monarch paus'd, with doubts oppress’d, 
The beauteous queen reliev’d his lab’ring breast. 191 
Hear me, she cry’d, to whom the gods have giv'i-j 
To read this sign, and mystic sense of hea^■’u. 

As thus the plumy sov’rejgn of the air 

Left on the mountain's bro\v his callow care, 195 


V. 192. Ihlear mej she try' d. See.] It L not clear why the poet 
;^scribes a greater quicknchS and pcnetialion to Helen in the solution 
of this prodigy, than to Menclaus K it, as Eustathius asserts, from 
a superior acuteness of natiue and presence of mind m the fan sex^ 

I would willingly believe that Helen might happen to stand in such a 
position, as to be able to make more minute observation upon the 
flight of the eagle, than MeneLius, and being more ciicumstantial in 
the obseivation, she might for that nason be more ready and circuns^ 
stantial in the interpretation. But Homer himself tells us, that she 
received it from the gods. This is a pious lesson; to teach us in 
general, that all knowledge is the gift of GocE and peihaps here par- 
ticularly inserted, to raise the chaiacter of Helen, and make us less 
surprised to see her forgiven by Mendaus, when she is not only par- 
doned, but favoured thus with inspiration. And indeed it was ne- 
cessary to reconcile us^-to this fatal beauty; at whom the reader h 
naturally enough offended: she is an actress in many of the scenes of 
the Odyssey, and consequently to be redeemed fiom contempt: this 
is done by degrees; the poet steals away the adultress from our view, 
to set before us the amiable penitent 

V. 194. Js thus the plumy sov retgn, 8 cc.] Ulysses is tlic eagle, the 
bird represents tlie suitors: the cries of the men and women when the 
eagle seized his prey, denote the lamentions of the relations of the 
suitors, who are slain by Ulysses. The circumstance of the flight of 
the eagle close to the horses, is added to shew that the prodigy had a 
fixed and certain reference to a person present; namely Telemachus: 
thf eagle comes suddenly from a mountain; this means that Ulysses 
shall unexpectedly arrive from the country to the suitors destruction. 
The fowl is said to be fed by the family; this is a fpll designation of tlie 
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And wander’d through the wide ethereal way 
To pour his ^rrath on yon luxurious prey; 

So shall thy godlike father, toss’d in vain 
Through all the dangers of the boundless main, 
Arrive (or is perchance already come) 200 

From slaughter'd gluttons to release the dome. 

Oh! if this promis’d bliss by thund’ring Jove 
(The prince reply’d), stand fix'd in fate abif/e; 

To thee, as to some god. I’ll temples raise; 

And crown thy altars with the costly blaze. 205 
He said; and bending o’er his chariot, flung 
Athwart the liery steeds the smarting thonff; 

The bounding shafts upon the harness play. 

Till night descending intercepts the way. 

suitors, who feed upon Ulysses, and prey upon his family.' And as 
this bird is killed by the talons of the eagle, so the suitors fall by the 
Bpear of Ulysses. Eustathius. 

V. 3 94. Here tbe apocope on sovereign is proper: as the vowel 
is quiescent. L, ^ 

V. 195. ‘ Callow care/ an exceedingly bad collision. ' Undedg’d 
care’ would have been preferable. It puts me in mind of 

" O care^ est cariosa caro sub carice,* L, 

V. 198. So after suffering much and wandering long, 

Ulysses shall return, and shall avenge — * 
is'pretty close to the original, L, 

V. 2CX3. There is exceeding beauty in the position of ^ arrive/ L. 
V. 204. Much too strong for his author 3 who is well given by 
Chapman. 

When I arrive, I will perform to thee 
My daily vows> as to a deity/ 
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To Diocleus, at Pherte, they repair, 210 

Whose boasted sire was sacred Alpheus’ heir; 

With him all night the youthful strangers stay’d. 

Nor found the hospitable rites unpay'd. 

But soon as hlorning, from her orient bed, 

Had ting’d the mountains with her eailicst red, 215 
They join’d the steeds, and on the chariot sprung; 
The bra:«en portals in their passage rung. 

To Pylos soon they came: Avhen thus begun 
To Nestor’s heir Ehysscs’ godlike son: 

Let not Pisistratus in vain be prest: 220 

Nor unconsenting hear his friend’s request; 

Plis friend by long hereditary claim, 

In toils his equal, and in years the same. 

No farther from our vessel, I implore, 

The coursers drive;* but lash them to the shore. 225 
Too long thy father M'oukl his friend detain; 

I dread his proffer’d kindness, urg'd in vain. 

V. 210. ‘ Diodes’ would have been the better English torm; and 
this foim Co wper adopts. L, 

V. 216. ‘ Sprang’ and ‘ rang' are more correct : but useless surely 
for imitative harmony, or exactness of rhime with another word. The 
ear seems to be better satisfied with ' sprung’ and ‘ rung.’ L. 

V. 226. Too long thy father would hh friend detain^} This has 
been objected against, as contraiy to the promise of Telemachus, who 
assured Mendaiis that he would ' acquaint Nf.stor with his great 
friend.ship and ho.spitality:' is he therefore not guilty of falsehood, by 
eqpbarking immediately without fulfilling his promise? Eustathius 
answers, that the prodigy of the eagle occasions this alteration; and 
that the not fulfilling his promise is to be ascribed to accident and ne- 
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The liero paus^'cl; and ponder d this request; 
While love and duty warr’d within his breast. 

At length resolv'd, he turn’d his ready hand, $230 
And lash’d his panting coursers to the strand. 

There, while within the poop with care he stor'd 
The regal presents of the Spartan lord; 

With speed be gone (said he), call ev'ry mate, 

Ere yet to Nestor I the tale relate. 233 

Tis true, the fervor of his gen’rous heart 
Brooks no repulse, nor coukhst thou soon. depart; 
Himself will seek thee here, nor wilt thou find, 

In words alone, the Pylian monarch kind. 

cessity. Bat the words of Telemaclias sufficiently justify his veracity: 
they are of the plural number, ^ I and Pisistratus will 

inform Nestor of your hospitality,’ This promise he leaves to be per- 
formed by Pisistratus, who returns directly to Nestor. Otliers blame 
Telemachus as impolite, in leaving Nestor without any acknowledg- 
ment for hi 3 civilities. Dacicr has recourse to the command of Mi- 
nerva, and to the prodigy of the eagle, for his vindication! he is 
commanded by the gods to return immediately 5 and tlrerefore not 
blaraeable for complying witii theii injunctions. But pel haps it is 
a better reason to say, that the nature of the poem requires such a 
conduct j the action of the Odyssey stands still till the return of Te- 
lemachus (whatever happens to him in Pyle being foreign to it), and 
tlierefore Homer shews his judgment, in precipitating the actions of 
Telemachus, rather than triffing away the time, while the story sleeps, 
only to shew a piece of complaisance and ceremony. 

V. 232. It would be exact thus, with the first line from Ogilby. 

t 

' There, while with beauteous gifts he stores the hold. 

The gifts of Menelaus, vest and gold.’ W. — L. 

V. 236. Very well : and even better than itsp^tos in the originaL 
But, 241, ^ fury’ is assuredly, ^ quelque chose de trop,* L. 
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But AV'hen arriv’d he thy return shall know, 240 

liow will his breast with honest fuiy glow? 

This said, the sounding strokes his hoi’scs fire, 

And soon he reach’d the palace of his sire. 

Now (cry’d Telemachus) with speedy care 
Hoise ev'ry sail, and ev’ry oar prepare. 245 

Sn’ift as the word his rvilling mates obey, 

And seiz^ their seats, impatient for the sea. 

Meantime the prince with sacrifice adores 
Minerva, and her guardian aid imploi'es; 

When lo! a wretch ran bi'cathless to the shore, 250 
New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore: 

A seer he Avais, from great Melampus sprung, 
Melampus, who in Pylos flourish’d long, 

V, 247. Thus, on account of the rinine : 

* Spring to tlieir seats, and speed tl\e destin’d way/ 

V. 252. From great Melampus sprung"] There is some 

obscurity in this genealogical history. Melampus was a prophet, he 
lived in Pylos, and was a person of great wealtii: his uncle Neleus 
seized his riches, and detained them a whole year, to oblige him to 
recover his herds detained by Iphiclus in Phylacej he failed in the 
attempt, and was kept in prison by Iphiclus, the son of Fhykeus* 
Bias, the brother of Melampus, was in love with Pero the daughter of 
Ncleusj Neleus, to engage Melampus more strongly in tlie enterprise, 
promises to give Pero in mamage to his brother Bias, upon the 
covery of his herds from Iphiclus. At length Jphidus releases 
lampus from prison, upon his discovering to him how he might have 
an heir to succeed to Ms dominions, and rewards him with restoring 
the herds of Neleus* Then Neleus retract.s Ms promise, and refuses 
to give his daughter Pero to Bias the brotlier of Melampus^ 
this Neleus and Melampus quarrel; and engaging in a single combat, 

VOL. II. 
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Till urg'd by wrongs a foreign realm he chose, 

Far from the hateful cause of all his woes. 255 

Neleus his treasures one long year detains; 

As long, he groan’d in Phylacns’s chains: 

Meantime, what anguish and what rage, combin’d. 
For lovely Pero rack’d his lab’ring mind ! 

Yet ’scap’d he death; and vengeful of his wrong 260 
To Pylos drove the lowing herds along; ^ 

Then (Neleus vanquish'd, and consign’d the fair 
To Bias’ arms) he sought a foreign air : 

Argos the rich for his retreat he chose, 

There form’d his empire ; there his palace rose. 265 
From him Antiphates and Mantius came : 

The first begot Oiclus great in fame. 

And he Amphiaraus, immortal name ! 

The People’s saviour, and divinely wise, 

Belov’d by Jove, and him who gilds the skies, 270 
Yet short his date of life ! by female pride he dies. 

Neleus is vauquishedp and Melampus retires to Argos* See hb- "xi. 
ver. 350, &c. and tlie annotations, note 23. 

V. 265 — 71 . This double triplet, witliout interruption, can hardly 
ever be graceful: and we may be surprised at it here in so great a 
master of versification j unless he admitted it for the sake of conciseness, 
V. 270. Belov'd hy Jove, and him who gilds the skies, 

Yet short his date of life! by female pride he 
Tlie poet means Eriphyle, who, being bribed with a golden bracelet 
by Polynices, persuaded her husband Amphiaraus to go to the Theban 
war, where he lost his life.*— This is a remarkable passage : ' Though 
he was loved by Jupiter and Apollo, yet he reached not to old 
Is a short life the greatest instance of the love of the gods? Plato 
quotes the verse to this purpose, The life of man is so loaded with 
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From Mantius, Clitus; whom Aurora's lox^e 
Snatch'd for his beauty to the thrones above: 

calamity, that it is an instance of the favour of heaven to take the 
burden from us with speed/ The same author iti Axiochus (if that 
dialogue be his) asserts, that the gods, having a perfect insight into 
human affairs, take speedily to themselves those whom they love. 
Thus when Trophonius and Agamedes had built a temple to Apollo^ 
they prayed to receive a blessing the most beneficial to mankind, the 
god grante<^ their piayers, and they w'ere both found dead the next 
morning. Thus, likewise, the priestess of Juno, when hei two sons 
had yoked themselves to her chariot, and drawn her for the greater 
expedition to the temple, prayed to the goddess to rew^ard their filial 
piety 5 and they both died that night. This agrees with the expres- 
sion of Menander, ‘ He whom the gods love dies young/ 

'Ov 01 ^soi (fn>^ 8 trtv aito^vYjcmsi vso^, 

A remark this too much veiificd in our island . where consump- 
tion is fatal to tlrose whose genius and disposition gives the happiest 
promise. L. 

V. 270. The periphrasis in the latter part of this verse is perhaps 
not very graceful. The original is simply this, * To Phoebus dear, and 
AEgis-bearing Jove.’ L. 

V. 272. — — - — — Auroras love 

Snatch'd for his leauty to the thrones above.'] 

There is nothing more common tlian such accounts ot men being car- 
ried away by Goddesses, in all the Greek poets j and yet w'hat otfends 
more against credibility? The poets invented these fables merely out 
of compliment to the dead. When any person happened to be drowned 
in a river, if a man, some water nymph stole him j if a woman, she 
was seized to be the wife of the river god. If any were lost at sea, 
Neptune or some of the sea gods or goddc.t.ses had taken them to their 
beds. But to speak to the present purpose: — If any person died in 
the fields, and his body happened not to be iband, if he was mur^ 
dered and buried, or devoured by wild beasts, so that no account was 
heanpi of his death, he was immediately imagined to be taken from 
the earth by some deity who was in love wdth his beauty. Thus 
Clitus being lost in Ms morning sports, like Orion while he was hunt 
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And Polyphicles; on whom Plioel)us shone 

With fullest rays, Ainphiaraus now gone; 275 

In Hyperesia's groves he made abode, 

And taught mankind the counsels of the God. 

From him sprung Theoclymenus, who found 
(The sacred wine yet foaming on the ground) 
Telemachus: whom, as to heav’n he prest 280 

His ardent vows, the sti'anger thus addrest.'^ 

O thou ! that dost thy happy course prepare 
With pure libations, and with solemn pray’r ; 

ing, he was fabled to be carried to heaven by Aurora j being lost at 
the time of the morning, over which that deity presides. 

V. 278. Fiom him sprung Theoclymenus — ] We have had a long 
genealogical digression to introduce Theoclymenus. Such passages 
might be useful in; the age of Homer- for by such honourable inser- 
tions he made his court to the best families then in Greece. It is true 
the story is told concisely, and this occasions some obscurity 5 distance 
of tinie^ as well as place, makes us see all objects somewhat con- 
fusedly and indistinctly. In the days of Homer these stories were 
universally known 5 and consequently wanted no explication: the ob- 
scurity therefore is not to be charged upon Homer, but time, which 
has defaced and worn away some paits of the impression, and made 
the image less discernible. 

The use the poet makes of tlie adventure of Theoclymenus, is to 
give encouragement to Telemachus* he assists him with his advice^ 
and by his gift of prophecy explains to him a prodigy in the con- 
clusion of this book. By this method he connects it with the main 
action: in giving Telemachus assurances that his affairs hasten to a 
re-establishment. Besides, these short relations are valuable, as they 
convey to posterity brief histories of ancient facts and families that are 
extant no where else. 

V. 278, Both correctness and the ear would prefer * sprang* in thi# 
verse, L. 
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By that dread pow’r to whom thy vows are paid ; 

By all the lives of these; thy own dear head; 285 
Declare, sincerely, to no foe’s demand, 

Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land. 

Prepare then, said Telemachus, to know 
A talc fiom falsehood free, not free from woe. 

V 287 Decla->e — thij name, and lineage, These questions 

may be thought somewhat cxtiaoi dinary for what apparent leason is 
tbeie for this fugitive to be told the name of die paients of Telema- 
chub? But the interrogations are very material He makes them to 
learn if Telemachus or his father are friends to the person slain by his 
hand? if they were, instead of sailing with him, he would have ica- 
bon to fly from him, as from a person who might take away his life 
by the laws of the country. Thus in the Hebrew law. Numb. xxxv. 
19. 'The revenger of blood (o or ' propmquus’) shall 

slay the murderer, when he nieeteth him ’ But the Jews had cities of 
refuge, to which the murdeiers Bed as to a sanctuarj^: the Gieeks m 
like manner, if the homicide Bed into a voluntary exile, permitted 
him to be in security till the murder was atoned, either by fulhliing a 
certain time of banishment, or by a pecuniary mulct or expiation. 

I will only further remark tlie conciseness of these interrogations 
of Theoclymenus j he asks four questions in a breath, in the compass 
of one line, his apprehensions of being pursued give him no leisure to 
expatiate. Homer judiciously adapts his poetry^ to the circumstances 
of the murderer, a man in fear being in great haste to be in security- 
Telemachus answers with equal brevity; being under a necessity to 
finish his voyage in the night, to avoid the ambush of the suitors* 
For this reason Homer shortens the relation, and complies with the 
exigency of Telemachus: with this further view; to unite the subor- 
dinate story of Telemachus with that of Ulysses> it being necessary to 
hasten to the chief action, and without delay cany on the main de- 
sign of the Odyssey in the re-establishment of Ulysses. 

V. 288. Much best, and nearest to the original, with the variation 
of one word from Wakefeld, thus; 
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From Ithaca, of royal birth I came, 290 

And great Ulysses (ever honour’d name') 

Was once my sire : though now for ever lost 
In Stygian gloom he glides a pensive ghost! 

Whose fate inquiring, through the world wc rove ; 
The last, the wretched proof of filial love. 295 

The stranger then. Nor shall I aught conceal. 
But the dire secret of my fate reveal. 

Of my own tribe an Argive wretch I slew ; 

Whose powerful friends the luckless deed pursue 
With unrelenting rage, and force from home 300 
The blood-stain’d exile, ever doom’d to roam. 

But bear, oh bear me o’er yon azure flood ; 

Receive the suppliant ! spare my destin’d blood ! 

Stranger (reply’d the prince) securely rest 
Affianc’d in our fg.ith; henceforth our guest. 305 

' Then thus Teleraachus: Incline tliine ear. 

The simple narrative of truth to hear.’ L. 

V. 204, 5. Much too boasting for Telemachus. Thus the original. 
^ Therefore, with comrades and my sable ship, 

I sought my father’s hop'd return i— -long lost!’ L. 

V. 2p7* This pompous line (unseasonably pompous) has no other 
foundation than the too great love of embellishment: with the neces- 
sity, perhaps, of supplying a rhime. L. 

Cowper is exact and graceful in giving this passage. 

^ Then answer’d godlike Theoclymcnus : 

I also am a wanderer ; having slain 
A man of my own tribe. 

V, 298 . Wretch, a groundless and ill-placed word. L. 
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Thus affable, Ulysses’ godlike heir 

Takes from the strangers hand the glittering spear: 

He climbs the ship, ascends the stern with haste, 

And by his side the guest accepted plac'd. 

The chief his orders gives: th’ obedient band 310 
With due observance wait the chief's command: 

With speed the mast they rear, with speed unbind 
The spacious sheet, and stretch it to the wind. 
Minerva calls; the ready gales obey 
With rapid speed to whirl them o'er the sea. 315 

V. 308. He clivils, See.] The reference of the pronoun is not 
quite clear. And the passage is obscured and made less picturesque 
by omitting a line of the original. The original is thus : 

‘ Takes from his hand the stranger’s brazen spear, 

And lays it on the wave-toss’d vessel’s deck.’ 

Kai sir* ix.piofiy lavv<rey ysof aa><pi£\Kr<nj^, L. 

V. 315 rapid speed, See] Beside the bad rhlme, tins line 

very ill expresses the harmony of cadence in the original, which is as 
swift and smooth as the sailing which it describes of a light vessel 
over the sea with a favouring gale. 

oppa, 'lot.^Krla 

Nijur ayvtrm ^dtAiXfircnjf aXp^vpoy uSwp. L, 

V. 31d. Crunus they pass'd, ne:x:t &c*] This whole 

passage has been greatly corrupted j one line is omitted in all our edi- 
tions of Homer, and the verses themselves are printed erroneously: for 
thus they stand, lib. viii. p. 539, of Strabo’s Geography. 

Bay >jtocpa KpByeSt mXKtpssipuyf 

"Kvtrcreto / ijeXiOf <rK0m*fo te dyvm, 

’H h ws^xXXsy ayaAAojxsyij spctf. 
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Criinus they pass'd, next Chalcis roll'd away, 

When thick’ning darkness clos'd the doubtful day; 
The silver Phtea’s glitt’ring rills they lost. 

And skimm’d along by Elis’ sacred coast. 

Their cautious through the rocky reaches wind, 320 
And turning sudden, shuir the death design’d. 

The first line is added fioin Strabo : thus in Latin, 

Praeterierunt Crunos, et Chalclda fluentis amoeiiam.’ 

He writes ccyccWou^svif) for Bifeiyoi/^svY^ and instead of (pspa$ . The 
course that Telemachus steered is thus explained by the same author: 
he first sailed northwardly as far as Elisj then he turned towards the 
east, avoiding the direct course to Ithaca, to escape the ambush of 
the suitors, who lay between Samos and Ithaca. Then he passed the 
Echinades (called 0oa{, that is o^sicci, or ^ sharp-pointed,’ by Homer, 
See Strabo, lib. x. They are called Oxias by Pliny) lying near the 
gulf of Corinth, and tlie mouths of Achelous * thus leaving Ithaca on 
the east, and passing it, he alteis his coui'se again, sails northwardly 
between Ithaca and Acarnania, and lands on tlie coast opposite to the 
Cephallenian ocean, where the suitors formed their ambush. The 
places mentioned by Homer lie in this older, Cruni, Chalcis, and 
Phsea: and are all rivers of small note, or rather brooks, as Strabo 
expresses it : irorai/^ujv ovoix^ai'ccy [ji^ccXXof Ss O^S'i'ojy. 

It is highly probable that Phaea, and not Pheiae, is the true read- 
ing. For Pherae lay in Messenia, and not in Ehs, as Strabo writes. 
Besides, it would be absurd to join Pherae directly witli Chalcis, when 
the one was in Messenia, the other in Elis this would make the 
course of Telemachus’s navigation unintelligible, if Elis and Messenia 
were confounded in the relation, and used promiscuously without order 
or I'egularity. P. — For Pberae, which had been passed, see v. 210. L, 

I will only add that Strabo in the xxth book of his Geography, 
instead of K.a?,Xt§es$foy, reads me’rpyjoetrcay, perhaps through a slip of 
Jiis memory, 
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Meantime the King, Eumseus, and the lest, 

Sat in the cottage, at their rural feast: 

The banciuet past, and satiate ev’ry man. 

To try his host Ulysses thus began. 325 

Yet one niglit more, my friends, indulge your guest 
The last I purpose in your walls to rest : 

To-morrow for myself I must provide. 

And only ask youi counsel, and a guide: 

Patient to roam the street, by hunger led, 330 

And bless the friendly hand that gives me bread. 
There in Ulysses’ roof I may relate 
Ulysses’ wand’rings to his loyal mate; 

Or mingling with the suitors haughty train, 

Not undeserving, some support obtain. 335 

Hermes to me his various gifts imparts, 

Patron of industry and manual arts: 

V 320j 1, Rather — 

Thence, mid the sharp rock'd isles, he urg’d her way 5 
Doubtful, if to escape or fall a prey.’ L, 

V. 336. He7 7nes to me kis various gifts imparts, 

Patron of industry and manual 

Mercury was the servant and minister of the gods, and was feigned 
to be the patron of all persons of the like station upon eartli,* it was 
supposed to be by his favour that all servants and attendants were 
successful in their several functions. In this view the connexion will 
be easy. ^ I will go (says Ulysses) and oifer my sefvice to the suitors: 
and by the favour of Mercury, who gives success to persons of 
my condition, shall prosper j for no man is better able to execute 
thf offices of attendance, than myself.* It may be objected, that 
these functions are unworthy of the character, and beneath tlie dig- 
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Few can with me in dext’rous works contend. 

The pyre to build, the stubborn oak to rend ; 

To turn the tasteful viand o’er the flame ; 340 

Or foam the goblet with a purple stream. 

Such are the tasks of men of mean estate. 

Whom fortune dooms to serve the rich and great. 

Alas ! (EumsEus with a sigh rejoin'd) 

How sprung a thought so monstrous in thy mind? 345 
If on that godless race thou wouldst attend, 

Fate owes thee sure a miserable end ! 

Their wrongs and blasphemies ascend the sky, 

And pull descending vengeance from on high. 

nity of an hero j but Ulysses is obliged to act in his assumed, not 
real character; as a beggar, not as a king. Athenaeus (lib. i. p. 18.) 
vindicates Ulysses in another manner. ^ Men (says he) in former 
ages performed their own offices, and gloried in their dexterity m 
such employments. Thus Homer describes Ulysses as the most dex- 
terous man living, in ordering wood for the fire, and in tlie arts of 
cookery.’ 

V. 340, 1. The original simply thus: though is grand 

and poetical by its very sound. 

^ To roast, and to divide, and wine to pour; 

Such service from the poor as the rich claim,’ 

Amplified into four lines . more splendid indeed; but for that reason, 
less suitable to the character and subject. 

V. 344. Beautifully Chapman, as corrected by Wakefield. 

" Eumaeus then with sighs:— Alas, poor guest. 

Why did this counsel ever touch thy breast?’ L. 

V, 347 . Justly observed by Wakefield as a line very unfortunat^y 
interpolated. L, 
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Not such, my friend, the servants of their feast; 350 
A blooming train in rich embroid’iy drest. 

With earth's whole tribute the bright table bends; 
And smiling round celestial youth attends. 

Stay then : no eye askance beholds thee here ; 

Sweet is thy converse to each social ear; 355 

Well pleas’d, and pleasing, in our cottage rest, 

Till good Telemachus accepts his guest 

'll 

With genial gifts, and change of fair attires. 

And safe conveys thee where thy soul desires. 

To him the man of woes : — O gracious Jove ! 360 
Reward this stranger’s hospitable love, 

Who knows the son of sorrow to relieve. 

Cheers the sad heart, nor lets affliction grieve. 

V. 348, Their ti^rongs and hlaspktmies ascend the sk^J} The sense 
of this passage appears to me very obvious. Dacier renders it, whose 
violence and insolence is so great that they regard not the Gods, and 
that they attack even the heavens/ I should rather choose to under- 
stand the words in the more plain and easy construction: Grotius is 
of this judgment, and thinks they bear the same import as these in 
Gen. xviii. 21. ^ I will go down and see if they have done according 
to the cry which is come unto heaven/ And indeed there is a great 
similitude between the expressions. 

V. 354. Mr. Wakefield has well observed a conformity of expres- 
pression here to Par. L. iv. 50§. L* 

Perhaps better : 

* When thus Ulysses :-^May our father Jove 
Reward, Eumaeus, pleas'd like me, thy love/ W.^L. 

e exactly thus : 

If yet they live beneath the solar light. 

Or dead inhabit the deep realms of night/ W.— L. 
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Of all the ills unhappy mortals kno\y, 

A life of Amid’rings is the greatest woe : 365 

On all their weary ways wait care and pain, 

And pine and penury, a meagre train. 

To such a man since harbour you afford, 

Relate the farther fortunes of your lord ; 

"What cares his mother’s tender breast engage, 370 
And sire, forsaken on the verge of age ; 

Beneath the sun prolong they yet their breath. 

Or range the house of dai'kness and of death? 

V. 370. What caies his mothers tender breast engage. 

And sire, forsaken on the vei'ge of age.] 

« These questions may seem to be needless, because Ulysses had been 
fully acquainted with the story of Laertes, and the death of his mo- 
ther Anticlea, by the shade of Tiresias: but Ulysses personates a 
stranger 3 and to carry on that character, pretends to be unacquainted 
\^dtli all the affairs of his own family. I cannot affirm that such fre- 
quent repetitions of the same circumstances are beautiful in Homer • 
the retirement of Laertes has been frequently mentioned, and the 
death of Anticlea related in other parts of the Odyssey; however ne- 
cessary such reiterated accounts may be, I much question whether 
they will prove entertaining. Homer himself in this place seems to 
apprehend it: for Euniieus passes over the questions made by Ulysses 
with a very short answer, and enlarges upon other circumstances, 
relating to his family and affairs, to give (as Eustathius observes) 
variety to his poetry. But this conduct is very judicious upon another 
account* it lets Ulysses into tlie knowledge of his condition, and by 
it he is able to take liis measures with the greater certainty, in order 
to bring about his own re-establishment. This is a demonstration 
that the objection of Rapin is without foundation; he calls these in- 
terviews between Ulysses and Eumaeus mere idle fables, invented 
solely for amusement, and contributing nothing to the action of the 
Odyssey ; but the contrary is true, for Ulysses directs his course %c* 
cording to these informations. 
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To whom the swain. Attend what you inquire: 
Ijaertes lives, the miserable sire; — 375 

Lives, but implores of ev’ry pow’r to lay 
The burden down, and wishes for the day. 

Torn from his offspring in the eve of life, 

Torn front th’ embraces of his tender wife, 

Sole, and all comfortless, he wastes away 380 

Old age, 4.intimely posting ere his day. 

V. 377. Rather^, ^ and wishes for that day/ L. 

Or to avoid the quick recurrence of rhime: 

* Lives; but of Jove daily implores the power, 

In his lone house to speed his fatal hour.' W. — L. 

^ For his lost sire so desolate his life, 

Aiid^ partner of his youth, his prudent wife ’ 

’EK'jtayXws yap 'italpo^ o^vpslai oiycu.^voio 
Kepi^iTjS T UAoy^oio oaiippoyo^. 

Precision in such instances is worth a thousand foreign embellish- 
ments. L. 

V. 380* Old ageJ] Ev coftui yr^pai 

is the expression of the original, which is answerable to Hesiod. 

Xlfcw yTipat ^W}cs — as Eustathius obsen^es. L. 

Cowper excellently ; with an alteration printed in Italic. 

‘ So deeply bis long absent son he mourns : 

And the sage consort of his early youth# 

Whose death is his chief sorrow# and hath brought 
Old age on him ere yet its date arriv'd. 

She died of sorrow for her glorious son, 

And died deplorably ! — ^May never firiend 
Of mine, or benefactor, die as she.* 
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She too, sad mother ! for Ulysses lost 
Pin’d out her bloom, and vanish’d to a ghost. 

(So dire a fate, ye righteous gods ! avert, 

From ev’ry friendly, ev’ry feeling heart ') 385 

While yet she was, though clouded o’er with grief, 
Her pleasing converse minister’d relief: 

With Ctiinene, her youngest daughter, bred, 

One roof contain’d us, and one table fed. 

It seems next to impossible to imagine any thing more faithful, yet at 
the same time more unconstrained, than this simple and pathetic pas- 
sage. 

Cowper, with some ancient commentators, to whom Eustathius 
refers, understands that the mother of Laertes hung herself. This 
shocking, and disgusting, and indecent mode of putting an human 
being to death, was detested by all antiquity, both of Greece and 
Rome, and the eastern nations. It is still abominated in the east,* as 
appeared in the case of Nuncomar. — ^Yet this death, which appears 
from its circumstances incapable of being suffered with dignity, was 
met with the utmost dignity, witli meek composure and unaffected 
firmness, by a very young woman j wholly uneducated, and unpre- 
pared by her former habitudes of life, which had been untroubled as 
her temper and disposition, to meet the horrors of such a fate. She suf- 
fered April 23, 1800, at Bury St. Edmonds: with the general sym- 
pathy and admiration of the beholders; amid their tears, prayers, and 
blessings. Having never been present at an execution before this of 
Sarah Lloyd, but owing then an attendance to the singularity of her 
most affecting case, and to her admirable behaviour after her convic- 
tion, the author of this note has allowed himself the painful indul- 
gence of saying thus much He owns that he was always beyond 
measure shocked with the passage in the xxii. of the Odyssey, de- 
scribing the fate of the female servants of Ulysses, and the horrid pu- 
nishment of Melanthius, Yet the crimes of those female servants 
were the crimes of years : not the fatal error of an instant of ov^- 
powering astoiushment. ‘ L* 
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But when the softly stealing pace of time 390 

Ojept on from childhood into youthful prime, 

To Samos' isle she sent the wedded fair; 

Me to the fields, to tend the rural care ; 

Array'd in garments her own hands had w-ove. 

Nor less the darling object of her love. 395 

Her hapless death my brighter days o’ercast, 

Yet Providence deserts me not at last: 

• ’ 

My present labours food and drink procure, 

And more, the pleasure to relieve the poor. 


V. 399- Jnd more, the pleasure to relieve the poor.'] This verse, 
T'jjv sitmltSf xai 

means, ' I have sustained myself with meat and drink by an honest 
industr}^ and have got whercMdthal to relieve virtue that wants/ 
Eustathius vindicates the expression, and interprets oct^moicriv, by ay- 
^paeny aihs or, * men worthy of regard and honour : Jevoif nai 

iKSfaig. The following words, 

Qd twny amaai 

Oyr ’ siros, Bre n sfyoy — 

are capable of a double comtniction, and imply either that ' I take no 
delight in hearing of Penelope, she being in distress, and in the 
power of the suitors,' or that the suitors so besiege the palace, that 
^ it is impossible for me to hear one gentle word from Penelope, or 
receive one obliging action from her hand/ The preference is sub- 
mitted to the reader*s judgment^ tlxey both contain images of tender^ 
ness and humanity. 

The 'Whole context is for the latter interpretation 
— to 

ya^ 

Aylia kiTTfoivyig fa<r^ai %iu smeirla 
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Small is the comfort from the queen to hear 400 
Unwelcome news, or vex the royal ear; 

Blank and discountenanc'd the servants stand, 

Nor dare to question where the proud comniand. 

No profit springs beneath usuj'ping pow'rs: 

Want feeds not there, where luxury devours ; 405 

Nor harbours cliarity where riot reigns: 

Proud are the lords, and wretched are the swains. 

The suff'nng chief at this began to melt: 

And, oh Ruina-us ' thou (he cries) hast felt 

The spite of fortune too! her cruel hand 410 

Snatch'd thee an infant from thy native land! 

Snatch tl from thy parents arms, thy parents eyes. 

To early wants ! a man of miseries 1 
Thy whole sad story, from its first, declare : 

Sunk the fair city by the rage of war, 415 

Where once thy parents dwelt.? or did they keep, 

In humbler life, the lowing herds and sheep? 

The servants were so restrained by the insolence and violence of 
the suitors, that they did not dare to speak or inquire in the presence 
of their mistress* L. 

V.sgg. If ' poor’ is pronounced as ‘ lure,’ which seems the right 
and the usual pronunciation, there is no incorrectness in this rhimej 
otherwise if it is pronounced as ‘ door.’ L, 

V.d04~8. This is a moral and spirited poetical amplification j 
beautiful in its place, but I doubt out of character here. The original 
might be rendered thus: 

' Nor free to eat and drink, and carry home 
"What dole, to servants dear, is wont to come.’ L. 
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So left perhaps to tend the fleecy train, 

Rude pirates seiz’d, and shipp’d thee o’er the main ? 
Doom’d a fair prize to grace some prince’s board, 
The worthy purchase of a foreign lord. 42 1 

If then my fortunes can delight my friend, 

A story, fruitful of events, attend : 

Another’s sorrow may thy ear enjoy ; 

And wine the lengthen'd intervals employ. 425 

Long nights the now declining year bestows: 

A part we consecrate to soft repose ; 

A part in pleasing talk we entertain. 

For too much rest itself becomes a pain. 

Let those, whom sleep invites, the call obey, 430 
Their cares resuming with the dawning day: 

Here let us feast ; — and to the feast be join’d 
Discourse, the sweeter banquet of the mind; — 

V. 426. Long nights the now declining year tesloivs, &c.] From 
hence we may conclude, that the return of Ulysses was probably in 
the decline of the year, in the latter part of the autumn, and not in 
the summer; the nights then being short cannot be called Nukys; 
a 9 s ( rfa . roi . Eostathivs. 

V. 429 . Too muck rest itselj becomes a pain.l This apho- 

rism is agreeable to nature and experience. The same tiring is 
asserted by Hippocrates: ' Sleep or watchfulness, when excessive, be- 
come diseases.’ Too much sleep occasions an excess of perspiration, 
and consequently weakens and dissipates the animal spirits- Daciek. 

V. 432. Mr Wakefield represents this natural and very affecting 
passage, in a close translation, thus ; 

' We in the tent, with wine and food regal’d. 

Will sooth remembrance with our tales of woe. 

Tales sadly pleasing}— for e’en woes delight 
Him who has suffer’d much and wander’d far.* 

VOL. II. N 
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Review the series of our lives, and taste 
The melancholy joy of evils past: 

And says they please him beyond any thing in Homei, ThiSj and 
from him, is high praise to them. But it may safely be said that 
they are indeed delightful. Let them speak here for themselves : 

syi xAitriTj itivovlsls IspTto^svcvle 
aAA-ijAwv AsoyaAsoicri 

Mvwo/jofivcy. p^eloc yapls kcci cckyetri Ispitslai ccvYjp 

^7} ^osAa TfoAAfX Koci TtoAA’ £7r'aA')j3’>j. 007 — 400. 

The exceedingly good effect of the dual number, the simplicity of 
the diction, the sweet flow of the rhythm, the natural and tender 
beauty of the sentiment, all concur in giving a powerful interest to 
such a passage 

Mr. W. has quoted a very pleasing one fiom ^ The Fair Penitent ’ 
It shall be here quoted divested of rhime, by an easy transposition. 

^ O my brother ! 

Tiiink not but we will share in all thy woes. 

We’ll sit all day, and tell sad tales of love. 

And when we light upon some faithless woman, 

Some beauty like Calista, fair and false. 

Well fix our grief and our complaining there. 

Well curse the nymph, that drew the ruin on, 

And mourn the youth that was undone like thee.’ L. 

V. 434. — — . — a^id taste 

The melancholy joy of evils pastJ] 

There is undoubtedly a great pleasure in the remembrance of past 
sufferings. Nay, calamity has this advantage over pi’ospenty: — an 
evil when past turns into a comfort . but a past pleasure, tliough inno- 
cent, leaves in its room an anxiety for the want of it; and if it be a 
guilty pleasure, a remorse. The reason (observes Eustathius) why 
past evils delight, is from the consciousness of the praise due to our 
prudence, and patience under them, from the sense of our felicity^in 
being delivered from them, and from gratitude to divine Providence, 
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For he who much has sufFer’cl, much will know; 
pleas'd remembrance builds delight on woe. 
:ibove Ortygia lies an isle of fame, 

Far hence remote, and Syria is the name : 

(There curious eyes inscrib’d with wonder trace 
The sun’s diurnal, and his annual race) 441 


which has delivered us. It is the joy of good men to believe them- 
selves the favourites of heaven. 

V 438. Ortygia,'] This is an ancient name of Delos, so called 
fiom oprv^, a ‘ quail/ from the great numbers of those birds found 
upon that island. Lycopluon, in his obscure way of writing, calls 
it opruj 'jrlspHixsvYj, or the ‘ winged quail .* perhaps from the fable 
of Asteria being turned into that bird in her flight from Jupiter, and 
giving name to the island from the transformation she suffered upon 
it. It is one of the Cyclades, and lies in tlie Aegean ocean. Syria, 
or Syros, is another small island lying eastward of Ithaca, according 
to true geography. 

V. 440. There curious eyes inscribed with wonder trace 
The sun's diurnal, and his annua! ract?.] 

The words in Homer are rpOTtoci y)B'Aioio, or ^ solis conversiones.’ Mon- 
sieur Perrault insults the poet as ignorant of geography, for placing 
Syros under the tropic: an error (says he) which commentators in 
vain have laboured to defend, by ha'ving recourse to a sun-dial of 
Pherecydes on which the motions of the sun (the r^eAioi^St) ware 

designed. The last defence would indeed be ridiculous j since Fhere- 
cydes flourished three hundred years after the time of Homer. No 
one (replies Monsieur Boileau) was ever at any difficulty about the 
sense of this passage. Eustathius proves that ^p£ifec‘$ctt signifies the 
same as ^vvsiv, and denotes the setting of tlie sun; so that th<? words 
mean, that 830-05 is situate above Ortygia, on that side where the sun 
sets, or westerly, ^fpop ra hrtTccc y.sfyj This indeed 

woi^id fully vindicate Homer: but Bochart and others affirm, that 
Eustathius is in an error j and that Syros is so far from lying to the 
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Not large, but fruitful; stor’d with glass to keep 
The bellowing oxen, and the bleating sheep. 


west, or TT'pos 'fpOTfug TjsAioto, that it bears an eastern position both 
with respect to Ithaca and Delos. How is this objection to be an- 
swered? Bochart (p 411 of Ins Geogiaphia sacia) explains it by hav- 
ing recourse to the bower mentioned by Eustathius, in winch the 
motions of the sun -were drawn. Pherecydes (wsays Hesychias Mile- 
sius) having collected the Avritings of the Phoenicians, fiom the use of 
them alone, without any instructor, became famous in^the world by 
the strength of his own genius : and Laertius Avrites^ that an Heliotrope 
made by him was preserved in the island of Syros. Thus it is evident, 
that he borrowed his knowledge from the Phoenicians * and probably 
his skill in astronomy,* they being very expert in that science, by rea. 
son of its use in their navigation. Why then might theie not be a 
machine which exhibited the motions of the sun, made by the Phoe- 
nicians ; and Avhy might not Homer be acquainted Avith it ? It is pro- 
bable that Pherecydes took his pattern fiom this Heliotrope: which 
being one of the greatest rarities of antiquity, might give a great repu- 
tation to Syros, and consequently Avas worthy to be celebrated by Ho- 
mer, the great preserver of antiquities. If this ansAA^er appears to any 
person too studied and abstruse, the difficulty may be solved, by sup- 
posing Lumaeus speaking of Delos, as it lay with respect to Syrus, be- 
fore he was carried from it : for instance, if Syrus lies on the east of 
Delos to a man in Ithaca, botii Ithaca and Delos will he on the west 
of Syrus to one of that island. I would therefore imagine, that Eumaeus 
speaks as a native of Syrus, and not as a sojourner in Ithaca: and then 
Delos will he towards the sun-setting, oi Trpo^ Tpoito^f but this last 
I only propose as a conjecture, not presuming to offer it as a decision. 

V. 440, 3. This is a very ample latitude of intcrpi elation Avhen 
the original had said only, ‘Where the turnings (or con Aversions) of 
the sun.’ L. 

V. 442. Not largCi hut fruitful ^ stor'd ivith grass to keep 
The helloiving oxen, and the Ideating sheep.'} 

It is probable that Homer was well acq'uainted with the nature of^this 
island; and that it really enjoyed an admirable temperature of air; 
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Her sloping hills the mantling vines adorn. 

And her rich valleys wave with golden corn. 445 
No want, no famine the glad natives know, 

Nor sink by sickness to the shades below: 

But when a length of years unnerves the strong, 
Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along; 

and therefore was exceedingly healthful. The fertility of the soil 
proves the happiness of the air, which would natuially fiee the inha- 
bitants from the maladies arising from a less salubrious situation. It 
is for this reason that they are to be slain by Diana and Apollo. All 
deaths that were sudden, and without sickness, were ascribed to those 
deities. Bochart (p 410) tells us, that the name of Syros was gi\cn 
to the island by the Phoenicians^ "Asira/ or "Sira,’ signifying ^rich/ 
in their language: or rather it was so called fiom ^ Sura,’ or " Asuia/ 
signifying ' happy.* Either of these deiivations fully denote the excel- 
lence both of the soil and air: and that this name is of Phoenician ex- 
tract IS probable from the words of Homer 3 who assures us that they 
staid a whole year upon this island, and consequently had oppor- 
nity to know the healthfulness and fertility of it. 

So ' Asire ha eesh/ mm ^ happiness of the man/ in the £rst 
Psalm. L. 

V.445. ^Her fertile/ better: to avoid the appearance of a cold 
quibble. W.— L. 

But these three lines and an half are comprised in one of the ori- 
glnab most full and musical. 

Eu?o7o^, V, 405. 

^ Well pastur’d — rich in herds, and wine, and grain.’ L. 

V. 446. Well may Mr, Wakefield say — 'Delightful verse! upon 
tlie same construction with one no less delightful in his Messiah.’ 

^ No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear.’ W.— L. 

JVfr.W. is displeased, and not without reason, with this prosaic 
cl(§e of a line : 

Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along* V. 449* 
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They bend the silver bow with tender skill, 450 

And void of pain the silent arrows kill. 

Two equal tribes this fertile land divide, 

Where two fair cities rise with equal pride. 

But both in constant peace one prince obey, 

And Ctesius there, my father, holds the sway. 455 
Freighted, it seems, with toys of evVy sort 
A ship of Sidon anchor d in our port; 

What time it chanc’d the palace entertain'd, 

Skill’d in rich works, a woman of their land. 

Yet the original has a like, but much greater, fault, a preposition (and 
that a monosyllable) at the end of the verse. 

EX^ccv a^yvpolo^o^ ktQKKvov V. 40g. 

^ Comes PhcBbus, silver-bow’d, Diana with.’ L. 

V. 457 . A ship of Sidon ] Here is a full testimony, that the 

Phosnicians weie remarkable for arts and navigation over all the old 
world. They were expulsed from their country by Joshua : (as Bochart 
informs us) : and then settling along the sea-coasts, they spread over 
all the Mediterranean 3 and by degrees sent out colonies into Europe, 
Asia, and Afric. That they were in Afric,- appears from Procopius, 
where he mentions a pillar with a Phoenician inscription. £(r^sv 

01 (pvyoy'i^ss aTTo 7tpo<Tu}7f8 lojcrg rs Aijcrra that is, ^ We are a peo- 

ple that fly from Joshua the son of Nun, the robber,’ they gave him 
that title out of resentment for their dispossession. The character 
they bear in the scriptures agrees with this in Homer. Isaiah xxiii. 2. 

' The merchants of Sidon, that pass over the seas and it likewise 
appears from the Scriptures, that they excelled in all arts of em- 
broideiy, and works of curiosity. 

V. 458. TVhat time it chancd the palace entertain* d. 

Skill* d in rich works, a woman of their land."] 

I was surprised to And that Eustathius mistook this Phoenician woitnan 
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This nymph, where anchor’d the Phoenician train 460 
To wash her robes descending to the main, 

A smooth-tongii’d sailor won her to his mind ; 

(For love deceives the best of woman-kind.) 

A sudden trust from sudden liking grew ; 

She told her name, her race, and all she knew. 465 
I too (she cry’d) from glorious Sidon came. 

My father Ary has, of wealthy fame ; 

But snatch’d by pirates from my native place, 

The Taphians sold me to this man’s embrace. 

Haste then (the false designing youth reply’d) 470 
Haste to thy country: love shall be thy guide: 

Haste to thy father’s house, thy father’s breast; 

For still he lives, and lives with riches blest. 

‘ Swear first (she cry’d) ye sailors ! to restore 
A wretch in safety to her native shore.’ 475 

Swift as she ask’d, the ready sailors swore. 


for the mother of Eumseusj she herself tells us, that she was only his 
governess : 

It is not probable that Euraaeus would have painted his own mother 
an adulteress^ and an abandoned traitress. Nay, he directly distin- 
guishes his mother from this Phoenician in the sequel of the stdry 
(where he calls her Ttorvia or his * venerable mother ’) 5 and 

when he speaks of the Phoenician, he constantly calls her not 
Nor indeed could he have called her at all, if she had 
been a person of such a detestable character, 

V. 404, Mr. Wakefield very happily, 

* A sudden trust from sudden dulliame grew.' E* 
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She then proceeds : Now let our compact made 
Be nor by signal nor by word betraied, 

Nor near me any of your crew descried 
By road frequented, or by fountain side. 480 

Be silence still our guard. The monarch’s spies 
(For watchful age is ready to surmise) 

Are still at hand ; and this, reveal’d, must bi- 
Death to yourselves, eternal chains to me. 

Your vessel loaded, and your traffic past, 485 

Dispatch a wary messenger with haste : 

Then gold and costly treasures will I bring, 

And more, the infant offspring of the king. 

Him, child-like wand’ring forth, I’ll lead away, 

(A noble prize!) and to your ship convey. 490 

Thus spoke the dame, and homeward took the road. 
A year they ti-affic, and their vessel load. 

Their stores complete, and ready now to weigh, 

A spy was sent their summons to convey : 


V. 478. As except in Greek proper names, the ^ with us is either 
an initial consonant or a final vowel, the dipthongal ie seems, as the 
usual, to be also the preferable spelling; as such it is here adopted. L. 

V. 488—90. Chapman very fully and closely to the original : 

^ who with me. 

Run every way along: and I will be 
His leader, till your ship has made him sure. 

He will an infinite great price proatre. 

Transfer him to what langaag’d men you may. 

In this diction and manner one might almost think one were re|itt|||g 
Shakespere, instead of Chapman. , W.— L. 
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An artist to my father’s palace came, 495 

With gold and amber chains, elabo’rate frame : 

Each female eye the glitt’ring links employ; 

They turn, review, and cheapen ev’ry toy. 

He took th’ occasion as they stood intent. 

Gave her the sign, and to his vessel went. 500 

She straight pursu’d, and seiz'd my willing arm ; 

I follow’d ^smiling, innocent of harm. 

Three golden goblets in the porch she found; 

(The guests not enter’d, but the table crown'd;) 

Hid in her fraudful bosom, these she bore. 505 

Now set the sun, and darken’d all the shore: 
Arriving then, where tilting on the tides 
Prepar’d to launch the freighted vessel rides, 

Aboard they heave us, mount their decks, and sweep 
With level oar along the glassy deep. 510 

V. 502. 1 follow’d smiling, innocent of harm.'] There is a little in- 
credibility in this narration. For if Eumaeus was such an infant as he 
is described to be at the time when he was betrayed by his Phoenician 
governess, what probability is there that he should be able to retain 
all these particulars so circumstantially? He was not of an age capa- 
ble of making, or remembering, so many observations. The answer 
is, that he afterwards learned them from Laertes, who bought him of 
the Phoenicians: and no doubt they told him the quality of Eumasus, 
to enhance the price, and make the better bargain. It is also natural 
to imagine, that Eumaeus, when he grew up to manhood, would be 
inquisitive after his own birth and fortunes, and therefore might pro- 
bably learn these particulars from Laertes. EnsTATHins. 

^y. 504. Not quite exact : but if accuracy were attainable here in 
rhime, it is of small moment. L. 
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To him the King. Reciting thus thy caies, 

My secret soul in all thy sorrow shares : 

But one choice blessing (such is Jove's high will) 

Has sweeten’d all thy bitter draught of ill : 525 

Torn from thy country to no hapless end, 

The gods have, in a master, giv’n a friend. 

Whatever frugal nature needs is thine, 

(For she geeds little) daily bread and wine. 

While I, so many wand rings past and woes, 530 
Live but on what thy poverty bestows. 

So pass’d in pleasing dialogue away 
The night: then down to short repose they lay; 

Till radiant rose the messenger of day. 

The main story is at a stand : but we are to consider that tins relation 
takes up but a small part of one leisure evening , and that the action 
cannot proceed till the return of Telemachus. It is of use to set oif 
the character of Eumaeus. So the stoiy has a distant relation to the 
Odyssey 3 and perhaps is not to be looked upon merely as an excres- 
cence from the main buildings but a small projection to adorn it. 

V. 523 ^Sorrow’ for sorrows:’ carefully;, and very advantage- 
ously restored by Mr. W. from the first edition. L. 

V. 520. Much preferably Wakefield. 

' Thy sufiferings to compensate, gracious heaven 
A master mild and bountiful has given/ 

V. 530, Thus closely to the original : 

^ While I so many woes and wanderings past. 

Hither am come. Thus they discoursing spake. 

And slept, not long, but for a little space. 

For soon the fair thron’d mom arriv’d/ W,-*-!, 

V . 534. Till radiant rose the messenger of This is the morn* 
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While in the port of Ithaca, the band 335 

Of young Telemachus approach’d the land ; 

Their sails they loos’d, they lash’d the mast aside, 
And cast their anchors, and the cables tied : 

Then on the breezy shore descending join 
In grateful banquet o’er the rosy wine. 540 

When thus the Prince; Now each his course pursue; 
I to the fields, and to the city you. 

Long absent hence, I dedicate this day 
My swains to visit, and the works survey. 

Expect me with the morn, to pay the skies 545 
Our debt of safe return, in feast and sacrifice. 

Then Theoclymenus. But who shall lend. 
Meantime, protection to thy stranger-friend ? 
Straight to the Queen and palace shall I fly ; 

Or yet more distant, to some lord apply? 550 

The Prince return’d: — Renown ’d in days of yore 
Has stood our Father’s hospitable door; 


ing of the thirty-eighth day since the beginning of tlie Odyssey. It 
is observable that Telemachus takes more time in his return from 
Pylos, than in sailing thither from his own countiy for in the latter 
end of the second book he sets sail after sun-setting, and reached Pyle 
in the morning; here he embarks in the afternoon, and yet arrives not 
at Ithaca till after break of day. The reason of it is not to be ascribed 
to a less prosperous wind; but to the greater compass he was obliged 
to fetch, to escape the ambush of the suitors. In the former voyage 
he steered a direct course; in this he sails round about to the north of 
Ithaca, and therefore wastes more time in his voyage to it. 

V. 539, 40. If this rhime appear vicious, it is because recent usttge 
has changed the pronunciation of ‘join,’ which was ‘ gine.’ 
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No other roof a stranger should receive, 

Nor other hands than ours the welcome give. 

But in my absence not fills the place : 555 

Nor bears the modest Queen a stranger’s face; 

From noiseful revel far remote she flies ; 

But rarely seen, or seen with weeping eyes. 

No: let Eurymachus receive my guest; 

Of nature courteous, and by far the best; 560 

He wooes the Queen with more respectful flame, 

And emulates her former husband's fame. 

With what success, ’tis Jove’s alone to know. 

And the hop’d nuptials turn to joy or woe. 

Thus speaking, on the right up-soar'd in air 565 
The hawk, Apollo’s sw’ift-wing’d messenger; 

V. 555. Well corrected by Mr. W. for the accuracy of rhirae: 

^ Nor other hands than ours his wants relieve.’ 
but yet the sense^ of more importance than the accuracy of rhlme, 
appears in this instance better and more gracefully represented, on the 
whole, as the passage stands in Pope. L. 

V, 56i. He wooes the queen with 7nore respectful flame. 

And emulates her former kushandsfame.1 
The words in the original are Which may either 

be rendered, to obtain the honour of marrying Penelope,’ agreeably 
to the former part of the verse ^ or it means that JSurymachus has the 
fairest hopes to marry Penelope, and ' obtain the throne’ or of 
Ulysses. The * former’ * in my judgment is the better construction 
especially because it avoids a tautology, and gives a new image in the 
second part of the verse, very different from the sense expressed in the 
%mer part of it. 

* By the reason added, Pope seems to haye meant the ^ latter.’ L. 
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His deathful pounces tore a trembling dove : 

The clotted feathers, scatter’d from above, 

Between the hero and the vessel pour 
Thick plumage, mingled with a sanguine show’r. 570 
Th’ observing Augur took the Prince aside. 

Seiz’d by the hand, and thus prophetic cried. 

V .666 The hatirk, Apollo's swift wing'd 7nessenger^ The au- 
gury is thus to be interpreted t' — Ulysses is the ha’wkj the suitors the 
pigeon The hawk denotes the valour of Ulysses^ being a bird of 
prey 5 the pigeon represents the cowardice of the suitors, that bird 
being remarkable for hei timorous natuie. The hawk flies on the 
right, to denote success to Ulysses. 

Homer calls this bird the messenger of Apollo. Not that this au- 
gury was sent by that deity: (though that be no forced interpreta- 
tion*) but the expression implies, that the hawk was sacred to 
Apollo 5 as the peacock wajs to Juno, the owl to Pallas, and the eagle 
to Jupiter. Thus iEUan, anim. lib. x. c. 14. Aiyvifhoi t-ov Is^aKoc. 
AtToXXoivi T't/xay eoiKatrf, &c. and he gives the reason of it: for the 
hawk is the only bird that is capable to bear the lustre of the sun 
without inconvenience and difficulty 5 the same is said of the eagle. 
But the hawk is reckoned to be of the Aquiline kind. It was death 
among the Egyptians to kill this bird, because it was dedicated to 
Apollo. 

There is another reason why any bird that was taken notice of by 
way of augury, may be said to be the messenger of Apollo^ that deity- 
presiding over divination. 

V. 57 1 • Th' ohserving augur took the prince aside^ The reason 
why Theoclymenus withdraws Telemachus, while he interprets the 
augury, is not apparent at the first view : but he does it out of an ap- 
prehension lest he should be overheard by some of the company 5 who 
might disclose the secret to the suitors, and such a discovery might 
prove fatal to his own person, or to the fortunes of Telemachus. 
Eustathius. 
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Yon bird that dexter cuts th’ aerial road, 

Rose ominous, nor flies without a God ! — 

No race hut thine shall Ithaca obey : 575 

To thine, for ages, heav’n decrees the sway. 

Succeed the omen, Gods ! (the youth rejoin’d) 

Soon shall my bounties speak a grateful mind ; 

And soon each envied happiness attend 

The man who calls Telemachus his friend. 580 

Then to Peirasus Thou whom time has prov’d 

A faithful servant, by thy Prince belov’d ! 

Till we returning shall our guest demand. 

Accept this charge, with honour, at our hand. 

To them Peiraeus; — Joyful I obey; 585 

Well pleas’d the hospitable rites to pay. 

The presence of thy guest shall best reward 
(If long thy stay) the absence of my lord. 

With that, their anchors he commands to weigh, 
Mount the tall bark and launch into the sea. 590 

V. 581. Then to Peirceus — Thou whom time has provdj &c.] 
We find that Telemachus intended to deliver Theoclymenus to the 
care of Eurymachus; what then is the reason why he thus suddenly 
alters that resolution^ and intrusts him to Peirseus? This is occasioned 
by the discovery of the skill of Theoclymenus in augury : he fears lest 
the suitors should extor(: some prediction from him that might be de- 
trimental to his affairs, or should he refuse it, to the person of Theo- 
clymenus. Eustathius. 

V. 585. —amplified from this. 

Though long thou shouldst remain, 

I cherish him. No welcome he shall want* W.— L. 
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All with obedient haste forsake the shores, 

And plac’d in order, spread their equal oars. 

Then from the deck the Prince his sandals takes ; 
Pois’d in his hand the pointed jav’lin shakes. 

They part ; while less’ning from the hero's view, 595 
Swift to the town the well-row'd galley flew ; 

The hero trod the margin of the.main. 

And reach’d the mansion of his faithful swain. 


This Book, comprehends somewhat more than the space of two 
days and one night: for the vision appears to Telemachus a little be- 
fore the dawn, in the night preceding the thirty-sixth day, and he 
lands in Ithaca, on the thirty-eighth in the morning. 

I find this Book marked P. in the copy which I possess of the edi- 
tion of the Odyssey, 1725, L. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE DISCOVERY OF ULYSSES TO TELEfvIACHUS. 


Telemachvs arriving at the lodge of Eumieus, sends 
him to carrj/ Penelope the news of his return. Minerva 
appearing to Ulysses, commands him to discover himself 
to his son. The princes, who had lain in ambush to in- 
tercept Telemachus in his way, their project being de- 
feated, return to Ithaca. 
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Soon as the Morning blush’d along the plains, 
Ulysses and the monarch of the swains 
Awake the sleeping fires, their meal prepare, 

And forth to pasture send the bristly care. 

V. 1. Soon as the Morning blush'd along the plains, &c.j This 
book opens with the greatest simplicity imaginable Dionysius Hali- 
carnassus quotes the sixteen first lines to this purpose : the Poet, says 
that author, describes a low and vulgai action, yet gives it an inex- 
pressible sweetness^ the ear is pleased with the harmony of the poetry, 
and yet there is nothing noble in the sentiments Whence, continues 
he, does this arise? from the choice of the words, or from the placing 
of them? No one will affirm that it consists in the choice of the 
words : for the diction is entirely low and vulgar; so vulgar, that a 
common artificer or peasant, who never studied elocution, would use 
it in conversation. Turn the verJes into prose, and this will appear* 
There are no transpositions, no figures, no variety of dialect, nor any 
new and studied expressions. Where then is the beauty of the poetry ? 
It must be entirely ascribed to the harmonious juncture and position 
of the words; and he concludes that the ‘'collocation’ of words has a 
greater efficacy both in prose and poetry, than the ' choice.’ And 
indeed a judicious disposition of them (like what is feigned of Mi- 
ne.<ya in this book) makes a mean, deformed, and vulgar period, rise. 
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Their gentle blandishment the King survey’d, 

Heard his resounding step, and instant said : 

But we are not theiefore to imagine that this was an unusual meal 5 
Homer in other places expresses it by hntvov, as is observed by Athe- 
naeus, lib 1 . 

Oi (5" ^siTtvOv k/^ovT ciKo §* av'fB ^co^rj(rcrovfo. 

At the dawn of the day they took repast and armed themselves for 
battle.’ The Greeks had three customary meals . which are distinctly 
mentioned by Palamedes in ^schylus, 

Aficrra, hiTtva, hpTtab' uip£i(r^oci 'rpircc, 

Homer, adds Athenaeus, mentions a fourth repast, lib, xvii. of the 
Odyssey. 

av o' 

This the Romans called ^ commessationem/ we a collation, a repast 
taken, as the same author explains it, between dinner and supper; 
the word is derived a'lto 'tq; o^ias, or ^ the evening twilight.’ 

But Athenaeus refutes himself, lib. v, p. 103 I have already (says 
he) observed that the ancients eat thrice a day; and it is ridiculous to 
imagine that they eat four times from these words of Homer, 

(TV ^ spyjo hisXi'/icoLg . 

For that expression meant only that Eumaeus should return in the 
evening, SaiXivou Sicc'fpi\pag is not the full import of 

the word for it undoubtedly means, to take tlie evening 

repast or supper, as is evident from the conclusion of the seventeenth 
book of the Odyssey : * Return,’ says Telemachus to Eumaeus, but 
first take refreshment and Eumaeus accordingly eats; and the poet 
immediately adds, ^ because the evening was come,’ or si^i^Xvh hinXov 
if)[xccp. However, in no sense can this word be brought to prove that 
the Greeks eat four times in tiie day: but if any person will imagine, 
that it signifies in that place an immediate meal, all that can be ga- 
thered from it is, that Telemachus, out of kindness to Eumaeus, com- 
n^nds him to eat before the usual hour of repast, before he leaves his 
palace: but Hesychius rightly interprets it by ^siXiyoy Xa^wy eft- 
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Some well-known friend (Eunia=‘us) bends this ■svay ; 
His steps I hear; the dogs familiar play. 10 

While yet he spoke, the Prince advancing drew 
Nigh to the lodge, and now appear'd in view. 
Transported from his seat Eumasus sprung, 

Dropt the full bowl, and round his bosom hung; 

that is, ' eating his supper/ for as ^eiitvov and apKrfov signify 
tile dinner, so ^ofitoy and hiKmv denote the time of sngper promis- 
cuously. 

I will add no more, but refer the reader for a full explication of 
SsiTfvov, apKT'T'ov and dsi?.ivov, to lib. vih. quest. 6 of Plutarch’s Sym- 
posiacs. 

V. 14. Drop^ the full howl ] In the original it is, Eutnaeus 

dropped the bowl as he tempered it with water. It was customary 
not to drink wine unmixed with water among the ancients. There 
was no certain proportion observed in the mixture . some to one ves- 
sel of wine poured in two of watery others to two of wine hve of 
water. Homer tells us that the wine of Maron was so strong as to 
require twenty measures of water ta one of wine: but perhaps this is 
spoken hypeibolically, to shew the uncommon strength of it. The 
Lacedaemonians used to boil theii wine till the fifth part was con- 
sumed, and then keeping it four years, drank it : but sometimes the 
Grecians drank it without water (but this they called reproachfully 
or to act like a Scythian, from whom they borrowed the 
custom) . It was usual even for childien to drinh wine thus tempered 
amongst the Grecians, thus in this book Eurymachus, 

omv 

And Phoenix in the ninth of the Iliad, speaking ot Achillcb j 
oivov 

At Athens there was an altar erected to Bacchus op(}i(,s, because from 
thus tempering the wine men returned 'upright,* or sobei, from en- 
tertainments, and a law was enacted by Amphitryon,^ and afterw^ards 
revived by Solon, that no unmixed wine should be drank at any en- 
tertainment. 

Amphitryon seems to have nothing to do here. t. 
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Kissing his cheek, his hand, while from his eye 15 
The tears rain'd copious in a show’r of joy. 

As some fond sire who ten long winters grieves, 

From foreign climes an only son receives, 

(Child of his age) with strong pateimal joy 
Forward he springs, and clasps the fav’rite boy: 20 
So round the youth his arms Eumseus spread, 

As if the g-rave had giv’n him from the dead. 

And is it thou, my ever-dear delight ! 

O art thou come to bless my longing sight ' 

Never, I never hop’d to view this day, 25 

When o’er the waves you plough’d the desp'rate way. 
Enter, ray child ! beyond my hopes restor’d, 

O give these eyes to feast upon their lord. 

Enter, oh seldom seen ! for lawless powers 
Too much detain thee from these silvan bowers. 30 
The Prince replied ; Eumasus, I obey. 

To seek thee, friend, I hither took my way. 

But say, if in the court the Queen reside 
Severely chaste, or if commenc'd a bride? 

V, 23. Very rightly Ogilby, with one word chang'd. 

' And oftj as one escap’d from death, embrac’d/ 

V. 33. ^ ~ if in the court the Queen reside 

Severely chaste, or f commend d a hridedl 

Homer here makes use of a proverbial expression. It may thus be 
literally translated : 

Or say, if obstinate no more to wed. 

She dooms fo spiders nets th^ Imperial bed; 
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Thus he: and thus the monaich of the swains; 35 
Severely chaste Penelope remains, 

But lost to ev’iy joy, she wastes the day 
In tedious cares, and weeps the night away. 

He ended, and (receiving as they pass 
The jav’lin, pointed with a star of brass) 40 

They reach’d the dome ; the dome with marble shin'd; 
His seat Ulysses to the px-ince resign’d. 


Telemachus means by this question, if Penelope be determined no 
more to many, for the marriage bed was esteemed so sacred, that 
upon the decease or absence of the husband, it remained unused, 
Eustathius quotes the same expression from other authors of anti- 
quity j thus Hesiod, 

Ek afysoov ^Xccareiix^ 

^ You shall clear the vessels from spiders webs ’ meaning, that " you 
shall have so full employment for your vessels, that the spiders shall 
no more spread their looms there/ And another poet ^ praying for 
peace, wishes spiders may weave their nets upon the soldiers arms: 
s'fBfOs xirGirji:Yi$ shXujy £v^a<r^cct, BTfBvynrai 

yoLi rois oitXoig, Thus we find among the Greeks it was an expression 
of dignity, and applied to great and serious occasions. I am not 
certain tliat it is so used by tiie Romans. Catullus uses it jocosely, 
speaking of bis empty purse. 

c nam tui Catulli 

Plenus sacculus est aranearum.’ 

Plautus does the same in his Aulularia : 

— ... — anne quis aedes auferat ? 

Nam hinc apud nos nihil est aliud qiia^sti furibus, 

Ita inaniis sunt oppletse, atque araneis.’ 

1 am doubtful if it be not too mean an image for English poetry. 


# He means Bacchylidest h. 
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Not so: — (exclaims the Prince with decent grace) 
por me, this house shall find an humbler place : 

T’ usurp the honours due to silver hairs 45 

And rev'rend strangers, modest youth forbears. 
Instant the swain the spoils of beasts supplies, 

And bids the rural throne with osiers rise. 

There sat the Prince : the feast Eumsus spread, 

And heaj^'d the shining canisters with bread. 50 
Thick o'er the board the plenteous viands lay, 

The frugal remnants of the former day. 

V. 43. Not so (exclaims the Prince ] Nothing can more 

strongly represent the respect which antiquity paid to strangeis, than 
this conduct of Telemachus: Ulysses is m rags, in the disguise of a 
beggar, and yet a prince refuses to take his seat. I doubt not but 
every good man will be pleased with vsuch instances of benevolence 
and humanity to his fellow- creatures, one well natured action is pre- 
ferable to a thousand great ones j and Telemachus appears with more 
advantage upon this heap of hides and osiers, than a tyrant upon his 
throne. 

V. 48. And bids the rural throne with osieis So Chapman, 

^ Which made him a throne:’ and so Bloomfield, in a most affecting 
passage. 

^ Some tufted molehill, through the livelong day, 

She calls her throne.’— Aut. v. 149. W,— L. 

V. 52. The frugal remnants of the former day^ This entertain- 
ment is neither to be ascribed to parsimony nor. poverty, but to the 
custom and hospitality of former ages. It was a common expression 
among the Creeks at table, ^ leave something for the Medesj’ inti- 
mating that something ought to be left for a guest that might come 
accidentally. Plutarch in his seventh book of the Sympos. (question 3,) 
commends this conduct. Eumaeus (says that author) a wise scholar 
of a wise master, is no way discomposed, when Telemachus pays him 
afvisit, he immediately sets before him 

^ The frugal remnants of the former day/ 
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Then in a bowl he tempers gen’rous wines, 

Around whose verge a mimic Ivy twines. 

And now the rage of thirst and hunger fled, 

Thus young Ulysses to Euinajus said. 55 

Whence, father, from what shore this stranger, say? 
What vessel bore him o’er the wat’ry way ? 

To human step our land impen ions lies. 

And round the coast circumfluent oceans r^se. 60 
The swain returns; — A talc of sorrows hear. 

In spacious Crete he drew his natal air: 

Long doom’d to v'ander o'er the land and main; 

For heav’n has wove his thread of life with paint 
Half-breathless ’scaping to the land he flew 65 

From Thesprot mariners, a murd’rous crew. 

To thee my son the suppliant I resign : 

I gave him my protection ; — grant him thine. 

Hard task, he cries, thy virtue gives thy friend 
Willing to aid, unable to defend. 70 

Besides, the table was accounted sacred to the Gods[|and nothing that 

was sacred was permitted to be empty. This was another leason why 
the ancients always reserved part ot their provisions 5 not solely out of 
hospitality to men, but piety to the Gods. 

V, 70. WlUlng to aid, It has been observed that Homer 

intended to give us the picture of a complete hero in his two poems, 
drawn from the characters of Achilles and Ulysses- Achilles has 
consummate valour j but wants the wisdom of Ulysses : Ulysses has 
courage 5 but courage inclining to caution and stratagem, as much as 
that of Achilles to rashness » Virgil endeavoured to form a complc^ 
hero in iEneas, (by joining in his person the forward courage A 
Achilles, with the wisdom of Ulysses,) and by this conduct give nH 
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Can strangers safely in the court reside, 

Midst the swill'd insolence of lust and pride? 

perfect character. The same observation holds good with respect to 
the subordinate characters introduced into the two Poems of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and makes an essential difference between them. Thus 
the Iliad exhibiting an example of heroic valour, almost all the cha- 
racters are violent and heroic Diomed, Ajax, Hector, &:c. are all 
chiefly re-^nrkable foi courage* but the Odyssey being intended to 
represent tke 'patience and wisdom of an hero, almost all the charac- 
ters are distinguished by benevolence and humanity. Telemachus 
and Euraaeus, Alcinous, Nestor, and Menelaus, are every where re- 
presented in the mild light of wisdom and hospitality. This makes a 
continued difference of style in the poetry of the two Poems ; and the 
characters of the agents in the Odyssey necessarily exhibit lectures of 
piety and morality. The reader should keep this in his view. In 
reading Homer, the Odyssey is to be looked upon as a sequel of the 
Iliad: and then he will find in the two Poems the perfection of hu- 
man nature j consummate courage joined with consummate piety. 
He must be an unobserving reader, who has not taken notice of that 
* vein of humanity’ that runs through the whole Odyssey 5 and a bad 
man, that has not been pleased with it. In my opinion, Eumaeus 
tending his herds is more amiable than Achilles in all his destructive 
glory. There is scarce a speech made in the Odyssey by Eumaeus, 
Telemachus or Ulysses, but what tends to the improvement of man- 
kind. It was this that endeared the Odyssey to the ancients : and Ho- 
mer’s sentences of morality were in every mouth, and introduced in 
all conversations for the better conduct of human life. This verse 
was thus applied by some of the ancients j a person being asked what 
was the duty of an orator, or pleader, answered from Homer, 

Av^p i'tz ris Ttpotspo^ v. 72, 

In short, I will not deny but that the Iliad is by far the nobler 
Poem with respect to the poetry 5 it is fit to be read by kings and 
hyoes ; but the Odyssey is of use to all mankind j as it teaches us to 
b| good men rather than great, and to prefer morality to glory. 
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Ev’n I unsafe. — The Queen, in doubt to wed, 

Or pay due honours to the nuptial bod ! 

Perhaps she weds ; regardless of her fame, 75 

Deaf to the mighty Ulyssaian name. 

However, stranger! from our grace receive 
Such honours as befit a prince to give : 

Sandals, a sword, and robes, respect to prove ; 

And safe to sail with ornaments of love. 8^> 

Till then, thy guest amid the rural train 
Far from the court, from danger far, detain. 

’Tis mine with food the hungry to supply. 

And clothe the naked from th’ inclement sky. 

Here dwell in safety from the suitors wrongs, 85 
And the rude insults of ungovern’d tongues. 

For should’st thou suffer, pow’rless to relieve 
I must behold it, and can only grieve. 

The brave encompass’d by an hostile train, 
O’erpower’d by numbers, is but brave in vain. 90 

V. 70. The Odyssey and the Paradise Regained seem both to have 
been rated exceedingly below their merit as poems. L. 

V. ‘ Swill'd’ for ‘ swell’d,’ is rightly restored by Mr.Wakefield 
on the authority of the first edition and of the parallelism of a pas- 
sage in the Comus : 

' — I should be loath 

To meet the rudeness and ‘ swill’d insolence’ 

Of such late wassailers.’ W.— L. 

V. 79. SO. Obscuie, and far deviating. And here, perhaps, though 
true to the sense, the tianslation suggested by Mr.Wakefield is 
happy as usual. L. 
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To whom, while auger in his bosom glows, V 
With warmth replies the man of mighty woes. 

Since audience mild is deign’d, permit my tongue 
At once to pity and resent thy wrong. 

My heart weeps blood, to see a soul so brave 95 
Live to base insolence of pow’r a slave. 

V. Q2 With warmth replies the man of mighty woes ] There is 
not a more spirited speech in all the Odyssey than this of Ulysses. — 
fes resentment arises from the last words of Telemachns, observes 
Eustathius ; 

' The brave encompass’d by an hostile train, 

O’erpower’d by numbers, is but brave in vain.’ 

He is preparing his son for the destruction of the suitors, and ani- 
mating him against despair by reason of their, numbers. This he 
brings about, by representing that a brave man in a good cause pre- 
fers death to dishonour. By the same method Homer exalts the cha- 
racter of Ulysses, Telemachus thinks it impossible to resist the sui- 
tors, Ulysses not only resists them, but almost 'without assistance 
■works their destruction. There is a fine contrast between the tried 
courage of Ulysses, and the inexperience of Telemachus. 

V. 105 . (And soon appeal 

He shall) I trust — a heio scoins despair) 

Some ancient critics, as Eustathius informs us, rejected this verse, and 
thus read the passage: 

H rffOLis ccp^vi^ovog, yjs nat xvtos* 

' AuriTi STtei'T* a'ff" xccpyj aAAor^io^- pws — 

Then the sense will be, ^ Oh that I were the son of Ulysses, or 
Ulysses himself,’ &c. 

For, add they, if this verse be admitted, it breaks tlie transport of 
Ulysses’s resentment, and cools the warmth of the expression. Eusta- 
cius confesses that he was once of the same opinion : but afterwards 
feems dubious j for, continues he, Ulysses by saying, ^ Oh that I 'were 
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But tell me, dost thou, Prince, dost thou behold, 
And hear, their midnight revels uncontroll’d ? 

Say, do thy subjects in bold faction rise; 

Or priests in fabled oracles advise^ 100 

Or are thy brothers, who should aid thy po^r’r, 

Tiyn’d mean deserters in the needful hour? 

O that I were from great Ulysses sprung, 

Or that these wither’d nerves like thine were strurji-; 
Or, heavens! might he return! (and soon, appear Ivo 
He shall, I trust; a hero scorns despair) 

the son of Ulysses, or Ulysses himself,’ gave room to suspect that he 
was himself Ulysses , and therefore to eiface this impression, he adds 
with great address, 

— (And soon appear 

He shall, I trusty a hero scorns despair). 

And by this method removes all jealousy that might arise from his 
former expression. Dacier misrepresents Eustathius* she says, ^11 
avoit donne lieu ^ quelque subgon * qu’il ne fust veritablement Ulysse;’ 
whereas he directly says o'ti O^vu'c’svs scr'fiv o AaAo/v, that 

is, ^ he uses this expression, that it may not be suspected that he is 
Ulysses who speaks:’ in reality he inserts these words solely to avoid 
discovery, not judging it yet reasonable to reveal himself to Tele- 
machus, much less to Eumseus. 

V. 105. It seems to me quite astonishing that Pope should say 
here that Madame Dacier misrepresents Eustathius. Her words, as 
quoted by him, correctly answer to the Greek, and to Pope’s own 
words in the preceding part of the note, ^ gave room to suspect that 
he was himself Ulysses.’ L. 

V, 105, 6, More exactly thus: 

^ Or might his-self return (to hope no more 
Fate bids not yet) a wanderer, to this shore.’ L. 


^ Soupcon’ we spell now. 
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Might he return, I yield niy life a prey 
Tp my Avorst foe, if that avenging day 
Be not their last. — But should I lose my life, 
Oppress’d by numbers in the glorious strife, 110 
I choose the noble part ; and yield my breath, 

Rather than bear dishonour, worse than death; 

Than see the hand of violence ini-ade 
T’Ui' --^v'rend stranger, and the spotless maid; 
fh.m the wealth of kings consum’d in waste. 

The drunkards revel, and the gluttons I’cast. 1 16' 

V. 108. To m\j ivoTst foe.'] The words in Greek arc 
fwg, or, ^ may I fall by the hand of a stranger.’ that is, by the worst 
of enemies j foreigners being usually the most barbarous enemies. This 
circumstance therefore aggravates the calamity. Eustathius. 

V. 109. It seems next to impossible to reach the ardent, impas- 
sioned, yet dignified brevity of the original. 

at) ^aiJ^acraiah ptyyov 

BaAofptijy k sy spto/cr; xalaxla^syog j[j.syapoi(n 
Te-S-yaptsv, rj lah y cest asiKia B^y* OfCcatr^ccL 

I can imagine nothing more perfect in rhythm and expression. The 
at the beginning of the verse,- the rapid dactylic flow after 
it^ the whole conception and execution of this passage are above 
praise. 

^ But if me, sole, by numbers they overcome, 

Rather in my own house thus slain would I 
Perish, than such unseemly deeds behold/ 

These lines may give some faint similitude of the original But 
it will yet be faint indeed, and beyond expression inferior. 

On the dreadful 30th of August, immediately before the storming 
of ffie Tuiilcries, Marie Antoinette is s^id to have expressed herself 
manner veiy much resembling this of Telemachus.. L. 
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Thus he, with anger flashing from his eye; 

Sincere the youthful hero made reply. 

Nor leagu’d in factious arms my subjects rise; 

Nor priests in fabled oracles advise: 120 

Nor are my brothers who should aid my pow’r 
Turn'd mean deserters in the needful hour. 

Ah me ! I boast no brother; — heaven’s dread King 
Gives from our stock an only branch to spring : 

Alone Laertes reign’d Arcesius’ heir; \3S 

Alone Ulysses drew the vital air; 

And I alone the bed connubial grac’d, 

An unblest offspring of a sire unblest ! 

Each neighb’ring realm, Conducive to our woe, 

Sends forth her peers, and ev’ry peer a foe: 130 

The court proud Samos and Dulichium fills. 

And lofty Zacinth crowir’d with shady hills. 

Ev’n Ithaca and all her lords invade 
Th’ imperial sceptre, and the regal bed. 

The queen averse to love, yet aw’d by pow’r, 135 
Seems half to yield, yet flies the bridal hour : 

V. ny. The anger flashing from the eye of Ulysses is an addition 
by the Translator^ L, 

V. 127. -And 1 alone the led connubial grac'd ] Homer mentions 
but one son of Ulysses : other authors name another, Archesilaus j and 
SophocleS;, Eurylaus slain by Telemachus, but perhaps these descended 
not from Penelope. Eustathius, 

V. 133, 4. More correctly, 

^ And those who now rough Ithaca command, 

Devour our house, and court my mother’s hand.' 
which will avoid an incongruity of figure noticed by Spence, (Esft 
on the Odyss. I87.) L. 
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Meantime their licence uncontroll’d, I bear; 

Ev'n now they envy me the vital air: 

But heav’n will sure revenge, and Gods there are. 

But go, Eumteus ! to the Queen impart 140 

Our safe return, and ease a mother’s heart. 

Yet secret go: for num’rous are my foes ; 

And here at least I may in peace repose. 

To whoju the swain, I hear, and I obey. 

Jbflt old Laertes weeps his life away, 145 

And deems thee lost. — Shall I my speed employ 
To bless his age, a messenger of joy? 

V. i37. Thus more correctly: 

^ IMeantime their licence uncoutroird I bear. 

My substance they consume^— myself would tear. 

This rests with hea\’*n!-— tliou to the Queen impart.' L. 

V. HO. Bi/t go, Eujn^us! to ike queen impartj] There is no- 
thing more wonderful in Horner^ than the di.stribiUion of his inci- 
dents. And how fully must he be possessed of his whole subjectj and 
take it in all at one view, to bring about the several parts of it natu- 
rally? Minerva in the beginning of the fifteenth Book commanded 
Telemachus to dispatch Eumaeus to Penelope, to inform her of his re- 
turn. Here this command is executed. But is tliis all the use the 
poet makes of that errand? Jt is evident it is not: this command, fur^ 
nish^ him with a natural occasion for die removal of Eunueus while 
Ulysses discovers himself to Tekmachus. But why might not the 
discovery have been made before Eumseus? It was suitable to the 
cautious character of Ulysses not to trust the knowledge of his person 
to too many people. Besides, if he had here revealed himself to Eu- 
maeusj there would not have been room for the discoveiy which is 
made in the future * parts of die Odysseys and consequently the reader 

This should be * subsequent a confusion too common in later writers of 
iJOi||and eminence* U 

II* 
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The mournful hour that tore his son away 
Sent the sad sire in solitude to stray : 

Yet busied with his slaves, to ease his woe, 150 

He drest the vine, and bade the gai'den blow ; 

Nor food nor wine refus'’d : but since the tlay 
That you to Pylos plough’d the wat'ry way, 

Nor wine nor food he tastes; but sunk in woes. 

Wild springs the vine, no more the gardej;i blows ; 
Shut from the walks of men, to pleasure lost. Tiro 
Pensive and pale he wanders, half a ghost. 

Wretched old man ! (with tears the Prince returns) 
Yet cease to go— what man so ble&s'd but mourns? 

had been robbed of the pleasure of it and it must be allowed, that 
the several concealments and discoveries of Ulysses through the 
Odyssey add no small pleasure and beauty to it 

V. 159. Yet cease to go — tv hat man so IJeSsd hut mourns'^'] Eu- 
stathius reads the words dilTerently : either xzref, or cc^wf^syoi 

If we use the former reading, it will be understood according 
to the recited translation, if the latter, it must then be referred to 
Telemachus, and imply, let us cease to inform Laertes, though we 
grieve for him ’ I suppose some critics were shocked at the woids in 
the former sense 5 and thought it cruel in Telemachus not to telieve 
the sorrows of Laertes, which were occasioned chiefly through fond- 
ness to his person. Dacier is fully of this opinion . Eustathius prefers 
neither of the lections 5 I doubt not but Homer wrote izp(^yL'iJ.£/ov 
— this agrees with the w'hole context. 

^ Wretched old man ! (with tears the Prince 1 etuins) 

Yet cease to go — what man so bless’d but mourns? 

Were every wish indulg’d by fav’ring skies, 

This hour should give Ulysses to my eyes ’ 

And as for the cruelty of Telemachus, in forbidding Eumseus 
to Laertes, there is no room for this objection : he guards again 
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Wci'c every ■wish indulg'd by fav'ring skies, IdO 

This hour should give EHysses to my eyes. 

But to the Queen ^\'ith speed dispatchful bear 
Our safe return, and back ■with speed repair: 

And let some handmaid of her train resort 
To good Laertes in his rural court. IbJ 

While yet he spoke, impatient of delay 
He brac'd jiis sandals on, and strode aM’ay. 
inen from the heav'ns the martial Goddess flie.s 
Through the wide fields of air, and cleaves the skies; 
In form, a virgin in soft beauty's bloom, 170 

Skill'd in th' illustrious labours of the loom. 

by requesting Penelope to give him immediate information; which 
might be done almost as soon by a messenger from her, as by Ea- 
miieus. Besides, such a messenger to Laertes would be entirely fo- 
reign to the poem; for his knowledge of the leturn of Telemachus 
could contribute nothing to the design of the Odyssey: whereas the 
information given to Penelope has this effect; it puts the suitors upon 
new measures, and instructs her how to regulate her own conduct 
with regard to them; and therefore the Poet judiciously dwells upon 
this, and passes over the other. 

V. Ambiguity will be removed. If we read thus: 

' He spake, Eumaeus, brooking no delay. 

His sandals brac’d, and instant strode away.* 'SY. — L, 

V. 170. In form, a virgin -— ] Some of the ancient philosophers 
thought the poets guilty of impiety, in representing tlie Oods assum- 
ing human appearances; Plato in particular (lib.ii. de Eepub.) speaks 
with great severity. * If a God (says that author) changes hiS own 
shape, must he assume a more or less perfect form? undoubtedly a 
shape less perfect : for a Deity, as a Deity, can want no perfection ; 
th^efore all change must be for the worst. Now it is absurd to ima- 
gge that a deity can be willing to assume imperfection ; for this 
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Alone to Ithacus she stood display'd; 

But unapparent as a viewless shade 

Escap’d Telemachus : (the pow'rs above 

Seen or unseen, o’er earth at pleasure move) 175 

The clogs intelligent confess’d the tread 

Of powr divine; and howling, trembling, fled, 

would be a degradation -unworthy of a divine power: and 
quently it is absurd to imagine that a Deity can be wiiyng to ebangf 
the form of a deity. It therefore follows, that the Gods epjoyil^^ 
perfection of nature, must eternally and unchangeably appear in it. 
Let no poet therefore (meaning Homer) peisuade you that the Gods 
assume the form of strangers, and are visible m such appearances ’ It 
must be confessed, that if Plato had thus spoken only to refute the 
absurd opinions of antiquity, which imagined the Gods to assume un- 
worthy shapes of bulls, dragons, swans, Src. only to perform some 
rape, or action unbecoming a deity, reason would have been on his 
side: but the argument proves too much^ it supposes that a deity 
must lost bis perfections by any appearance, but of a deitj^^ which is 
an en'or • if a God acts suitably to the character of a God, where is the 
degradation? Aristotle was of this judgment, in opposition to his 
master Plato ; and thought it no diminution to a God to appear in the 
shape of man, the glory of the creation. In reality, it is a great ho- 
nour to Homer, that his opinions agree with the verity of the Sciip- 
tures, rather than the conjectures of philosophers : nay, it is not im- 
possible but these relations might be borrowed from the sacred his- 
toiy; it being manifest that Homer had been in Egypt, the native 
country of Moses, in whose writings theie are frequent instances of 
this nature 

V. 170. Nearer to the original: 

^ Nor unobserv’d to Pallas his retreat, 

She from the skies ^ approach’d,’ descending fleet, 

Like a tall comely nymph in beauty’s bloom/ L. 

Ido not comment upon this comment: not because it would be j 

but because it is not necessaiy. L 
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The Goddess, beck’ning, vaves her deathless hands ; 
Dauntless the King before the Goddess stands. 

V. 170. The dogs intelligent cojifesid the tread 
Of pow'r divine ] 

This may seem a circumstance unworthy of poetry, and ridiculous 
to ascribe a gi eater sagacity to the brute creation, than to man: — but 
it may be answered, that it was the design of the Goddess to be invi- 
sible only to ^|[|elemachus, and consequently she was visible to the 
utrg - But I am willing to believe that theie is a deeper meaning, 
and a beautiful moral couched under this story and perhaps Homer 
speaks thus, to give us to undci stand that the biute creation itself 
confesses the divinity Daciek. 

\b 170 Thus iharactenstically, and very neai absolute exactness, 
vith a word from Chapman* 

‘ Ulysses ami the Dogs acknowledg’d near 
The powh divine. They howl’d not; but witli fear 
Low whining, sought the shed. — Her nod commands^ 
Ulysses, rising, in her presence stands.’ 

Let it never be forgotten, that the rage of decoration is the bane 
of natural beauty, it above all is discordant to the cliaracter of the 
Odyssey. L. 

V, 17 ^ 3 - The Goddess f I eck*n}ng^tvaves her deathless hands ] The 
Goddess evidently acts thus, that Tdemachus might not hear her 
speak to Ulysses : for this would have made the discovery, and pre- 
cluded that beautiful interview between Ulysses and Tekmachus that 
immediately follows. It is for the same reason that she conceals her- 
self from Telemachu.s: for tlie discovery must have been fully and 
convincingly made by the appearance and veracity of a deitj^ and 
then tliere could have been no room for all those doubts and imvs of 
Telemachus, that enliven and beautify the manner of the discovery* 
The whole relation is indeed an allegory. The wisdom of Ulysses (in 
poetry, Minerva) suggests to him, that this is a proper time to reveal 
himelf to Telemachus 5 the same wisdom (or Minem) instructs him 
to Jress himself like a king, that he may find the readier credit with 
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Then why (she said) O favour’d of the skies' ISO 
Why to thy god-like son this long disguise^ 

Stand forth reveal'd with him thy cares cni{)loy 
Against thy foes.— Be valiant, and destroy! 

Lo, I descend in that avenging hour, 

To combat by thy side, —thy guardian pow’r. ! 85 
She said, and o’er him waves her wand of gold^ 
Imperial robes his manly limbs infold ; 

At once with grace divine his frame improves; 

At once with majesty enlarg’d he moves; 

Youth flush’d his red’ning cheek, and from his brows 
A length of hair in sable ringlets flows; 191 

son : in this dress he appears a new man, young and beautiful, which 
gives occasion to Telemachus to imagine him a Deityj especially be- 
cause he was an infant when his father sailed to Troy, and therefore, 
though he now appears like Ulysses, Telemachus does not know him 
to be his father. This is the naked story, when stnpt of its poetical 
ornaments. 

V. 1 84 . More exactly thus : 

‘ Nor absent I long from you : (in that hour 
Eager to combat,) — thy protecting power.’ L. 

The position of the pronouns and the adverb is very eneigetic 
in the original. 

— — — — gJ’ sytu ATTH 

AHPON a-ito scofuiu. V. 1 yo, 1 . 

V. 190 Mr. Wakefield, with exquisite accuracy and elegance, 

' Youth flush’d his rising check.’ — — 

The appropriate and peculiar for the general and common 
yvaS/ioioa loww^sv. V. 17.5. L. 
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black'ning oluii receives a deeper shade; 

Then from eyes upsprung tlie warrior-maid. 

The Heio rc-ascends; the rrince oYraw’d 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a God. 195 

V. 192. IMr.Wakefickrb objection of pleonastic terms, * darkening’ 
and “^deeper,' is right* but I would prefer, with an epithet at once 
Homeiic and Miltonian, 

' dun lecehcs an hyacintbme shade ’ 

V, J94 The pririve o\rcnr'd 

Scarce lifts his eif/es, and lows as to a Godl] 

I must offer a remark in oppobition to that ot Dacier upon this place: 

' Tins fear of Tdemaciuis (says that authoi) proceeds from the opi- 
nion of the ancients. When the Gods came down visibly, they 
thought themselves so unworthy of such a manifestation, that when- 
ever it happened, they believed they should die, or meet with some 
great calamity.* thus the Israelites address Moses 5 ^ Speak thou to 
us, and we will hear; but let not the Loid speak to us, lest we die.’ 
Thus also Gideon; ' Alas! O Lord, my God, because I have seen an 
angel of the Lord face to face: and the Lord said to him, Fear not; 
thou shalt not die.* Hence it is very evident, that this notion pre- 
vailed amongst the Lsraciites, bxit how does it appear that the Greeks 
held the same opmioid The contrary is manifest almost to a demon- 
stration. The God.s arc introduced almost in every book both of the 
Iliad and Odyssey ; and yet there is not the least foundation for such 
an assertion: nay, Telemachus himself in tlie second book returns 
thanks to Minerva for appearing to him, and prays for a second vision. 

* O Goddess! who descending from the skies, 

VouchsaFd thy presence to my longing eyes; 

Hear from thy heavens above, O warrior maid, 

Descend once more propitious to my aid f 

It is not to be imagined that Telenntachus would have preferred this 
prayer, if the presence of the deity denoted death, or some great cala- 
Mity; and all the heroes throughout the Iliad esteem such inter- 
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Then with surprise (surprise chastis’d by fears) 

How art thou chang'd! (he cry d) a Ood appears ! 
Far other vests thy limbs majestic grace, 

Far other glories lighten from thy face ! 

If heav’n be thy abode, with pious care 200 

Lo ! I the ready sacrifice prepare ; 

Lo ! gifts of labour d gold adorn thy shrine, 

To win thy grace: — O save us, powh divine 1 
Few are my days, Ulysses made reply, 

Nor I, alas I descendant of the sky. 

courses as their gloiy, and converse with the Gods without any appre- 
hensions. But whence then proceeds this fear of Telexnachus? en- 
tirely from a reverential awe^ and his own modesty while he stands in 
the presence of a Deity, for such he believes Ulysses. The words of 
Telemachus agree with his behaviour j he speaks the language of a 
man in surprise: it is this surprise at the sudden change of Ulysses, 
that first makes him imagine him a Deity, and upon that imagination 
oiFer him sacrifice and prayer. The whole behaviour paints tlie na- 
ture of man under surprise, and which transports the speaker into 
vehemence and emotion. 

V. 198 — 204. Exquisite pathos, animation, and dignity. It is 
Homer still: but Homer, like his Ulysses in this passage, touched by 
Minerva; or, like the iEiieas of Virgil, deriving new and celestial 
lustre from the Goddess of grace and beauty Here the most elevated 
diction is natural, and in its place; and the improvement of the pas- 
sage (for gloriously impro%^ed it is) is worthy of the great original, 
and of the admirable Poet who translates him. L. 

V, 204, 5. Few are my days ^ ] 

More exactly thus : 

' No God thou seest, Ulysses made reply . 

Not with immortals to compare am V 
The answer is very like that of Paul to the people of Lystra. Kai 

6(ry,ey ^pw’jfoL L, 
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I am thy father. — O my son ! my son ! 

That father, tor whose sake thy days have run 
One scene of woe; to endless cares consign’d, 

And outrag’d by the wrongs of base mankind. 

Then rushing to his anus, he kiss'd his boy 210 
With the strong raptures of a parent’s joy. 

Tears bathe his cheek, and tears the ground bedew; 
He strain'd him close, as to his breast he grew. 

Alrme ! (exclaims the Prince with fond desire) 

Thou art not no, thou canst not be my sire. 215 

Heav’n such illusion only can impose, 

By the false joy to aggravate my woes. 

Who but a God can change the general doom. 

And give to wither’d age a youthful bloom ' 

Late, worn with years, in weeds obscene you trod ; 
Now, cloth ’d in majesty, you move a God! 221 
Forbear, he cry'd: for heav’n reserve that name; 
Give to thy father but a father’s claim : 

Other Ulysses shalt thou never see ; 

I am Ulysses ; - 1 (my son), am he. 225 

V.216. Rather, 

* Some power the illusion wills to interpose : — 

Sooths, but to heighten by false joy, my woes.* 

That the beauty of the pause on kkysv in the beginning of V, I95 of 
the original may be imitated* L. 

V. 220 , 1 . LatBj worn with years^ Src.] In these fine lines I would 
make no farther alteration than *dad* instead of * doath’d/ The 
sublime orientalism is not foreign to the language of a poet who Ms- 
has said, smeiiMBm akK^y^ * Clad with strength/ L. 
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Twice ten sad years o’er earth and ocean tost, 

’Tis giv’n at length to view thy native coast. 

Pallas, unconquer’d maid, my frame surrounds 
With grace divdne; — her pow’r admits no bouqds: 
She o’er my limbs old age and wrinkles shed ; 230 

Now strong as youth, magnificent I tread. 

The Gods with ease frail man depress, or raise ; 

Exalt the lowly, or the proud debase. 

V. 222 ■—5. This passage is admirable and delightful; and the 
224th line most happily expiesses 204 of the original. 

Ov \uv yap 'loi sT sXsvtrelat sy^a^' O^vaasv^. 

V. 226. Better tims: 

' Twenty long years o’er earth and o^ean cast, 

I come to view my native land at last.^ W — L. 

I should add, Cowper has followed the simplicity of the original : pre- 
ferring the twentieth year, siKOcrloj to the twice ten, an embel- 
lishment rather worn, and here, at all events, not well placed. L. 

V. 229. Preferably, 

< Heaven’s power admits no bounds, 

She erst old age and wrinkles o'er me shed : 

Now deaths in radiance, crowns with youth, my head.* 

But almost literally thus 

' Me she hath fashion’d as she will’d : (for such 
Her power ;) erst as a beggar . now again 
As a fair- vested youth. The Gods, who dwell 
In spacious heaven, with ease can glorify 
A mortal, or, if so they please, abase.’ L. 

¥.233. This from Virgil ; 

^ Parcere subjectis; et debellare superbos.’ 

The diction in part perhaps formed on our translation of the 'maffnyf 
ficat’ 
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lie spoke and sat. The Prince with transport flew; 
Hung round his neck, while tears his cheek bedew: 
hlor less the father pouEd a social flood ! 236 

They wept abundant, and they wept aloud. 

As the bold eagle with fierce sorrow stung, 

Or parent vulture, mourns her ravish'd young; — 

V. 23S, Js the Void eagle ] This is a beautiful comparlsou . — 

but to takei^ts tall force^ it is necessary to observe the nature of this 
or ^ vultuie ’ Hom<‘r does not compare UlysScs to that bird 
merely for its dignity, it being of the aquiline kind, and theiefore the 
king of birds; but from the knowledge of the nature of it, which 
doubles the beauty of the allusion. This bird is remarkable for the 
love it beais towards its young' ‘Tearing open hei own thigh, she 
feeds her young with hei own blood ' Thus also another author; 

VaXa/ir®^ oaxoi? -ra 

‘ Feraore exsecto, sanguineo lactis deiluxu suos foetus refocillant.* 
And the Egyptians made the vulture their hieroglyphic, to represent 
a compassionate nature. This gives a reason wdiy this bird is intro- 
duced with peculiar propriety to represent the fondness of Ulysses for 
Telcmachus. But where is the point of the similitude^ Ulysses em- 
braces his son, but the vulture is said to mourn the loss of her young; 
Eustathius answers, that the sorrow alone, and vehemence of it, is 
intended to be illustrated by the comparison. I think he should have 
added, the affection Ulysses bears to Telcmachus. 

It is observable, that Homer inserts very few similitudes In his 
Odyssey; though they occur frequently almost in every book of the 
Iliad. The Odyssey is wrote with more simplicity, and consequently 
there is less room for allusions. If we observe tlie simiHes themselves 
inserted in each poem, we shall hud tlie same difference. In the 
Iliad they are drawn from lions, storms, torrents, conflagrations, thun- 
der, kc. In the Odyssey, from lower objects: from an heap of 
tliurns, from a shipwright playing the whimble, an armourer tern- 
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They:, cry, they scream, their untlodg’d brood a prey 
To some rude churl, aud borne by stealth away. 24-1 

pering iron^ a matron weeping over her dying husband, kc. The 
similies are likewise generally longer in the Iliad than the i Idyssey ; 
and less resemblance between the thing illustrated, and the ilki^tra* 
tion. The reason is, in the Iliad the similitudes are introduced to 
illustrate some great and noble objectj and therefore the poet pro- 
ceeds till he has raised some noble image to inflame the mind of the 
reader* whereas^ in these calmer scenes the poet keeps Sloser to the 
point of allusion, and needs only to represent the object, to render it 
entertaining.* By the former conduct he raises our admiration above 
the subject, by adding foreign embellishments j in the latter he brings 
the copy as close as possible to the original, to possess us with a true 
and equal image of it. 

It has been objected by a French critic, that Homer is blameable 
for too great a length in his similitudes: that in the heat of an action 
he stops short, and turns to some allusion, whieh calls off our atten- 
tion from the main subject. It is true, comparisons ought not to be 
too long : and are not to be placed in the heat of an action, as Mr* 
Dryden observes, but when it begins to decline. Thus in the first 
jEneis, when the storm is in its fury, the Poet introduces no com- 
parison 5 because nothing can be more impetuous tlian the storm it- 
self5 but when the heat of the description abates, then, lest we should 
cool too soon, he renews it by some proper similitude, which still 
keeps up our attention, and fixes the whole upon our minds. The simi- 
tude before us is thus placed at the conclusion of the hero’s lamenta- 
tion; and the Poet by this method leaves the whole deeply mixed 
upon the memory. Virgil has imitated this comparison in his fourth 
Georgia, but very judiciously substituted the Nightingale in tlie 
place of the vulture j that bird being introduced to represent the 
mournful music of Orpheus, 


Change only the word < entertaining* for ‘ interesting,' and it will be diffi., 
cult to find any thing more elegant, refined, and just, than tliis cnticiam. L. 
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So they aloud — and tears in tides had run, 

Their grief unfinish’d with the setting sun; 

But checking the full torrent in its flow, 

The Prince thus interrupts the solemn woe. 245 

‘ Qualis popdea raoeiens Philomela sub umbrli 
Amissos quentur foetus, quos durus arator 
Obsenans nido implumes detraxit- at ilia 
Fi^ noctemf kc. G IV. 5 U. 

Nolhing can be sweetei than this comparison of Virgil But the 
learned Huetius thinks he has found a notorious blunder m it This 
Nightingale (says he) in the first lines it-, in the shade of a poplar 5 
and yet in the fourth she mourns by night, * fiet noctem.’ It is evi- 
dent that Monsieur liuet mistakes the word ‘ umbra’ for the shade of 
a tree, which it casts while the sun shines upon it, whereas it only 
means that the bird sings ' sub foliis,’ or ' concealed in the leaves of 
which may be done by night as well as by day. But if it be 
tiiought that this is not a sufficient answer, the passage may be thus 
understood: the Nightingale mourning under the shade of a poplar, 
&rc. ceases not all night, or ^ flet noctem*/ that is, she begins her song 
in the evening by day, but mourns ail night. Either of these answers 
are sufficient for Virgil’s vindication. 

V 241. Well may the taste and feeling of Mr. Wakefield praise 
the exquisite delicacy and tenderness of such a couplet as that of 
Dryden. 

^ Whose ' nest’ some prying ^ churl’ had found, and thence 
By stealth convey’d the ^ unfiedg’d innocence.’ L. 

V.245. The prince thus interrupts the solemn woe.'] It does not 
appear at first view why the poet makes Telemachus recover himself 
from his transport of sorrow sooner than Ulysses. Is Telemachus a 
greater master of his passions? or is it to convince Ulysses of his 

So Milton;— probably in allusion to tbia very passage; 

♦ Beneath the shelter of * umbrageous * boughs/ 
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What ship transported thee, O father, say, 

And what blest hands have oar'd thee on the way? 

All, all (Ulysses instant made reply) 

I tell thee, all, my child, my only joy ! 

Phaeacians bore me to the port assign’d ; 250 

A nation ever to the sti'anger kind. 

Wrapt in th' embrace of sleep, the faithful train 
O’er seas convey’d me to my native reign. 
Embroider’d vestures, gold, and brass are laid 
Conceal’d in caverns in the silvan shade. 255 

son’s wisdom, as Eustathius conjectures^ this can scarce be supposed. 
Ulysses being superior in wisdom. I would choose rather to ascribe 
it to human nature: for it has been observed, that affection seldom so 
strongly ascends, as it descends 5 the child seldom loves the fatiicr so 
tenderly, as the father the child, this observation has been made 
from the remotest antiquity. And it is wisely designed by the great 
Author of our natures . for in tlie common course of life, the child 
must bury the parent; it is therefore a merciful dispensation, that the 
tie of blood and affection should be loosened by degrees, and not torn 
violently asunder in the full strength of it. It is expected that aged 
persons should die: their loss therefore grow's more familiar to us; 
and it loses much of its horror through the long expectation of it. 

V. 248. Rather, 

' When thus the man divine of many woes : — 

To thee, my child, I all the truth disclose.’ 

And this simplicity better suits the sedate character of Ulysses. 

V. 2.50. Phosacians lore me to the port assign' cl ] Here is a repe- 
tition of what the reader knows entirely, from many parts of the pre- 
ceding stoiy: but it being necessary in this place, the Poet judiciously 
reduces it into the compass of six lines, and by this method avoids 
prolixity. Eustathius. 
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Hither, intent the rival rout to slay 

And plan the scene of death, I bend my way : 

So Pallas wills but thou, my son, explain 

The names, and numbers of th’ audacious train ; 

’Tis mine to judge if better to employ 9,60 

Assistant force, or singly to destroy. 

O’er earth (I'eturns the Pnnce) resounds thy name, 
Thy wcll-|ry’d wisdom, and th} martial fame: 

Y?t at thy words I start, m wonder lost — 

Can we engage; — not decads, but ai\ host^ 26.5 

Can we alone in furious battle stand, 

Against that numerous, and determin’d band^ 

Hear then their numbers : — From Dulichium came 
Twice twenty-six, all peers of mighty name; 

Six are their menial train : twice twelve the boast 270 
Of Samos; twenty from Zacynthus coast: 


V. 36s. Hear then their numbers ] According to this cata- 

logue, the suitors with their attendants (the two sewers, and Medon, 
and Pheinius) are an hundred and eighteen^ but the two last arc not 
to be taken for the enemies of Ulysses 5 and therefore are not involved 
in their punishment in the conclusion of the Odyssey. Eustathius. 

Spondanus mistakes this passage egregiously. 

He understands it thus, ^ Medon who was an herald and a divine bard.' 
' Praeco unus qui et idem musicus:’ it is true, the construction will 
bear this interpretation 5 but it is evident from the latter part of the 
xxiid Odyssey, that the Kyjpv^ and the Aoihg were two persons, 
namely, Medon and Phemius: Medon acts all along as a friend to 
Iteuelope andTelemachusj and Phemius is affirmed to be detained by 
pesui toil involuntarily: and consequently they are both guiltless. 
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And twelve our country’s pride ; to these belong 
Medon and Phemius skill’d in heav’nly song. 

Two sew rs from day to day the revels wait, 

Exact of taste, and serve the feast in state. 275 
With such a foe th’ unequal fight to try, 

Were by false courage unreveng’d to die. 

Then what assistant pow’rs you boast, relate. 

Ere yet we mingle in the stern debate. 

Mark well my voice, Ulysses straight replies : ^80 
What need of aids, if favour’d by the skies? 

If shielded to the dreadful fight we move. 

By mighty Pallas, and by thund’ring Jove. 

Sufficient they (Telemachus rejoin’d) 

Against the banded pow’rs of all mankind : 285 

They, high enthron’d above the rolling clouds. 
Wither the strength of man, and awe the Gods. 

Such aids expect, he cries, when strong in might 
We rise terrific to the task of fight. 


V. 275. Better witi Wakefield — 

‘ Both skill’d the banquet to serve up in state.’ 

The Translator’s imagination was led aside here, as often, by the 
■tasters of modern times. And even thus corrected, the line is here 
perhaps too formal and pompous — 

More literally thus: 

' With two, of skill to order well the feast.’ 

V. 286 , 7. ‘ Them in the clouds enthron’d in sovereign sway, 

Men, and the deathless Gods theirselrcs, obey.' 

• -w.-\ 
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But tliou^ when morn salutes th’ aerial plain, 290 
The court revisit, and the lawless train: 


V. 288. S//c/i aids expect, he cries, when strong in might 
If'e 7 ise terrific to the task of fight.'] 

This whole discourse between Ulysses and Telemachtis is introduced 
to prepare the reader for the catastrophe of the Poem* Homer judi- 
ciously interests heaven in tlie cause ‘ — that the reader may not be 
surprised at the event, when he sees such numbeis fall by the hands 
of these heroe^. He consults probability j and as the Poem now draws 
to a 'conclusion, sets the assistance of heaven full before the reader. 

It is likewise very artful to let us into some knowledge of the 
event of the Poem: all care must be taken that it be rather guessed 
than known. If it be entirely known, the reader finds nothing new 
to awaken his attention j if on the contrary it be so intricate, that 
the event cannot possibly be guessed at, we wander in the dark, and 
are lost in uncertainty. The art of the Poet consists not in conceal- 
ing the event entirely, but when it is in some nieasuie foreseen, in 
introducing a number of incidents tliat bring us almost into the sight 
of it, then ’by new obstacles perplex the story to the very conclusion 
of the poem. Every obstacle, and every removal of it fils us with 
surprise, with pleasure or pain alternately: and consequently calls up 
our whole attention. This is admirably described by Vida, hb, ii. 

« Eventus nonnullis saepe canendo 

Indiciis porro ostendunt; in luce malign.l 
Sublustrique, aliquid dant cernere nociis in umbra.* 

‘ Th’ event should glimmer with a dubious rayj 
Not hid in clouds^ nor glare in open day,* 

I'iiLs rule he afterwards illustrates by a very happy similitude, 

Haud aliter longinqua petit qui forte viator 
Msenia, si positas altis in coUibus arces 
Nunc etiam dubiis oculis videt, incipit ultro 
Laetior ire viam, placiduraque urgere iaborem, 

Qu^m cbm nusquara ullae cernuntur quas adit arces, 
Obscurum sed iter tendit coiwallibus 
VOL. IT Q 
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Me thither in disguise Eumanis leads ; 

An aged mendicant in tatter'd weeds. 

There, if base scorn insult my rev'rcnd age ; 

Bear it, iny son! repress thy rising rage. 295 

If outrag’d, cease that outrage to repel ; 

Bear it, my son ! howe’er thy heart rebel 

The conduct both of Vifgrl afnd Homer are agreeable to this observa- 
tion. For instance: Anchises and Tiresias in the shgdes, *foretet 
JEneas and Ulysses that all their troubles shall end prosperously:—' 
that the one shall found the Roman empire, the other regain his king- 
doms. But the means being kept concealed, our appetite is rathet 
whetted than cloyed, to know by what means these events are brought 
about. Thus, as in Vida’s allusion, they shew us the city at a great 
distance^ but how we are to arrive at it, by what roads they intend 
to guide ns to it, this they keep concealed: the journey discovers it- 
self 5 and every step we advance leads us foiward, and shews where 
we are to take the next. Neither does the poet directly lead us in the 
straight path : sometimes we are as it were in a labyrinth, and we 
know not how to extricate ourselves out of it j sometimes he carries 
us into bye- ways, and we almost lose sight of the direct way: and 
then suddenly they open into the chief road, and convey us to the 
journey’s end. In this consists the skill of the Poet. He must form 
probable intricacies, and then solve them probably 5 he must set his 
hero m dangers, and then bring him out of them with honour. This 
observation is necessary to be applied to all those passages in the Odys- 
sey, where the event of it is obscurely foretold ,* and which some taste- 
less critics have blamed, as taking aw'ay the curiosity of the readei by 
an unseasonable discoveiy. 

V. 294. The poet has here, and judiciously perhaps in this in- 
stance, given the general turn of the passage rather than follow it in 
the detail of circumstances. See Wakefield. The original is some- 
thing like the passage, Mattb. v. 3Q. which conveys a general precept 
pf humility and foibearance, in circumstantial and high terms. L. 


* The sense requires * foretels to * L. 
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Yet strive by pra 3 ^er and counsel to restrain 
Their lawless insults: though thou strive in vain; 

For wicked ears are deaf to 'wdsdom’s call; 300 

And vengeance strikes whom heav’n has doom’d to fall. 
Once more attend: When She* whose pow’r inspires 
The thinking mindj my soul to vengeance fires, 

I give the sign : — that instant from beneath, 

Aloft convey the instruments of death, 305 

V. 296 . Jf ouD'dgd, emse that outrage to repel) 

Bear it, mij son f howcer thy heart lehel.'] 

Plutarch, in liis Tieatise upon reading Poems, observes the wisdom 
of Ulysses in these instructions. He is the person who is moie im- 
mediately injured- yet he not only restrains his own resentment, but 
that of Telcmachus he perceives that his son is in danger of flying 
but into some passion j he tlierefore very wisely arms him against it. 
Men do not put bridles upon horses when they are already running 
with full speed; but they bridle them before they bring them out to 
the race. This very well illustiates the conduct of Ulysses. He fears 
the youth of Telemachus may be too warm, and through an unsea- 
sonable ardour at the sight of his wrongs, betray him to his enemies: 
he therefore persuades him to patience and calmness, and predisposes 
his mind with rational considerations to enable him to encounter his 
passions, and govern his resentment, 

V. 304. As Mr.Wakefleld observes, ^ I < nod' the sigh/ would have 
been here preferable: in conformity to his original /xsy hi eyu) 

mtpaXjj. y. 283. As the catastrophe turns upon this point of exactly- 
understood concert between Ulysses and his son, the utmost circum- 
stantiality here is natural and alFecting. In Odysscy xxi, v. 431, this 
tremendous signal is given accordingly : precisely a-, intimated here, 

V, 304. That instant, from leneatht 

Aloft convey the instrummts of death ]. 

These ten lines occur in the beginning of the nineteenth Book : and 


^ Minerva. 
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Armour and arms; and if mistrust arise, 

Thus veil the truth in plausible disguise. 

These glitfring weapons, ere he sailVl to Troy, 
Ulysses view’d with stern heroic joy : 

Then, beaming o’er th' illumin’d wall they shone : 
Now dust dishonours, all their lustre gone. 311 
I bear them hence (so Jove my soul inspires) 

From the pollution of the fuming fires ; 

Lest when the bowl inflames, in vengeful mood 
Ye rush to arms, and stain the feast with blood; 315 
Oft ready swords in luckless hour incite 
The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight.’ 

the ancients (as Eustathius informs us) were of opinion, that they are 
here placed improperly. For how^ say they, should Ulysses know that 
the arms were in a lower apartment, when he was in the country, 
and had not yet seen his palace > But this is no real objection • his re- 
pository of arms he knew was in the lower apartment ^ and theiefore 
it was rational to conclude that the arms were in it. The verses are 
proper in both places : here Ulyssess prepares Telemachus against the 
time of the execution of his designs; in the nineteenth Book that 
time is come, and therefore he repeats his instructions. 

V. 3lfi. Oft ready sivords in luchless hour incite 

The hand of wraths and aim it for the fght"} 

This seems to have been a proverbial expression . At least it has been 
so used by latter winters*. The observation holds tme to this day, 
and it is manifest that more men fall by the sword in countries where 

* Short, pertinent, and pointedly expressed observations, easily become * Pro- 
verbs •’ — especially when the author is generally read, admired, and repeated. This 
a lady of uncommon skill and taste in the French language observed to me to have 
happened to the first tirade of lines m the * Plaideurs of Racine — the only comedy 
of that exquisite tragical writer* but such a comedy as prompts an earnest wish he 
had written more. L. 
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Such be the plea, and by the plea deceive : 

For J ove infatuates all, and all believe. 

Yet leave for each of us a sword to wield, 320 

A pointed jav’lin, and a fenceful shield. 

But by iny blood that in thy bosom glows, 

By that regard a son his father owes, — 

The secret that thy father lives, retain 

Lock’d in thy bosom from the household train. S25 

the® inhabitants daily wear swords, than in those where a sword is 
thought no part of dress or ornament. Daciee. 

It is but lately that the custom has ceased in this countiy of every 
gentleman going into company with a sword as a necessary part of 
dress. L. 

V 3l6. 

^ Steel of itself attracts man to the fight.’ 

A'Jlo$ yap e(psKKBlai 
And Cowper well : 

^ ^ for the view 

Itself of arms incites to their abuse.’ 

Whether the Poet knew the attractive property of the loadstone 
seems uncertain. This passage appears, however, as if he did: and 
as if he meant to say 5 — ^ As the loadstone to steel, so is steel to man.* 

L. 

< — these rushing we will seize, but them the power 
Of Pallas then shall quell, and Jove th’ all-wise.’ 

This I take to be the meaning. And Cowper has similarly trans-^ 
lated. The force of OsAjs# (298) in the Original is very remarkable.— »• 

‘ Shall charm, shall subdue by supernatural influence.’ 

Cowper seems to have taken the right sense of (227), 

from ©uo;, irmo. 

V. 324. The secret t that thy father lives ^ retain 
Loclid in thy ) 

This injunction of secrecy is introduced by Ulysses with the utmost 
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Hide it from all: — ev'n from Eumteus hide; — 

From my dear father, and my dearer bride. 

One care remains: to note the loyal few 
Whose faith yet lasts among the menial crew; 

And noting, ere we rise in vengeance, prove 330 
Who loves his Prince; — for sure you merit love. 

To whom the youth : To emulate I aim 
The brave and wise, and my great flither's fame. 

But reconsider, since the wisest err: — 

Vengeance resolv'd, 'tis dang'rous to defer. 335 

splemnity. And it was very necessary that it should be so: the whole 
hopes of his re-establishment depending upon it Besides, this be- 
haviour agrees with the character of Ulysses j which is remarkable for 
disguise and concealment. The Poet makes a further use of it: 
namely^ to give him opportunity to describe at large the several 
discoveries made to Penelope, Laertes, and Eumaeus personally by 
Ulysses, in the sequel of the Odyssey, which are no small ornaments 
to it j yet itiust have been omitted, or have lost their effect, if the re- 
turn of Ulysses had been made known by Telemachus^ this would 
have been like discovering tlie plot before the beginning of the play. 
At the same time this direction is an excellent rule to be obseived in 
management of all weighty affairs, the success of which chiefly de- 
pends upon secresy. 

V. 330, 1 . The original 3o3, 7 . 

* Who honours and who fears us, both to prove. 

Or heeds not:— but slights thee so wwthy love/ 

V. 332— 4, Rather— 

^ Father, I trust pay spjrit thou shalt know 
Hereafter, nor shalt timid deem, or slow: 

Yet I thy plan not best account to And 5 
Ahd wish it reconsider’d in tliy mind.* L. 

V, 334. But re-consider —I The Poet here describes Tclema- 
chu? rectifjripg the judgment of Ulysses. Is tliis any disparagement 
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Wlxat length of time must we consume iii vain. 

Too curious to explore the menial train? 

While the proud foes, industrious to destroy 
Thy wealth in riot, the delay enjoy. 

Suffice it in this exigence alone 340 

To mark the damsels that attend the throne: 
Dispers'd the youth resides; their faith to prove 
Jove grants henceforth, if thou hast spoke from Jove. 

to t^at hero^ It is not, *but an exact lepiesentation of human nature. 
For the Wisest men may receive, in particular cases, instructions from 
men less wise* and the eye of the understanding in a young man, 
may sometimes see further than that of age. That is, in the lan- 
guage of the Poet, a wise and mature Ulysses may sometimes be in- 
structed by a young and unexperienced Telemachus. 

342, 3 Rather — 

‘ Dispers’d they dwell. — These we hereafter prove; 

If true thou know’st the ^ .sign’ of ^ thund ring’ Jove.’ L. 

V.343. If thou hast spoke from JoveI\ The expression in the 
Greek is obscure, and it may be asked, to what refers ? 

Dacier renders it, ‘ S’ il est \ray que vous ayez vu un piodige/ or, 
‘ if it be true that you have seen a prodigy.’ Now there is no men- 
tion of any prodigy seen by Ulysses in all this interview; — and this 
occasions the obscurity: — but it is implied, for Ulysses directly pro- 
mises the assistance of Jupiter; and how could he depend upon it, 
but by some prodigy from Jupiter? Eustathius thus understands the 
words* a s<pyjg ap>vvlo§a rov Aiol rJfAiy And 

then the meaning will be, If the prodigy from Jupiter be evident, 
there is no occasion to concern ourselves about the household train.’ 
But then does not that expression imply doubt, and a jealousy, tliat 
Ulysses might possibly depend too much upon supernatural assist- 
ance ? It only insinuates, that he ought to be certain in the interpre- 
tation of the prodigy; but Telemachus refers himself intirely to 
Ulysses, and acquiesces in his judgment. 
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Wliilc in debate they waste the hours a>vay, - 
The associates of tlie Prince repass'd the bay. 34.s 
With speed they guide the vessel to the shores; 

With speed debarking land the naval stores; 

Then faithful to their charge, to Ciytius l)ear, 

And trust the presents to liis frien<lly care. 

Swift to the Queen a herald Hies t' impart 3oO 

Her son’s return, and ease a parent's heart; 

Lest a sad prey to ever-musing cq^es, 

Pale gx'ief destroy what time awhile forbears.^ 

V. 345. Th' associates cf the Prince repass'd the lay!] It is ma- 
nifest that this vessel had spent the evening of the preceding day, the 
whole night, and part of the next morning, in sailing from the place 
where Telemachus embarked. For it is necessary to remember that 
Telemachns, to avoid the suitors, had been obliged to fetch a large 
compass, and land upon the northern coast of ItJiaca^ and conse- 
quently the vessel was necessitated to double the whole isle on the 
western side to reach the Ithacan bay. This is the reason that it 
aiTives not till the day afterwards* and that the herald dispatched by 
the associates of Telemachus, and Eumaeus from the country, meet 
upon the road, as they go to carry the news of the return of Tele- 
machus to Penelope- It is likewise evident that the lodge of Euraseus 
was not far distant from the palace * for he sets out toward the city 
after eating m the morning; and passing some time in conference 
with Telemachus, delivers his message, and returns in the evening of 
the same day. 

V. 350—4. 

^ They bid an herald piomptly to impart 
News to the Queen discreet to sooth her heart; 

To tell her, that Telemachus her son. 

For whom she fear'd, was to the country gone : 

And bade the ship return; to spare her tears. 

And save her gen’rous mind its tender fears/ L. 
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Th’ uncautious herald with impatience burns, 

And cries aloud ; — Thy son, oh Queen, returns. 355 
Eurateus sage approach'd th’ imperial throne, 

And breath’d his mandate to her ear alone. 

Then measur’d back the way — The suitor band 
Stung to the soul, abash’d, confounded stand ; 

And issuing from the dome, before the gate, 360 
With clouded looks, a pale assembly, sat. 

\.355. And dies aloud] — Thy son, ok Qu^en, returns^] THa 
little circumstance distinguishes characters, and gives variety to poetry: 
it is a kind of painting, which always vanes its figures by some par- 
ticular ornament, oi attitude, so as no two figures are alike: the con- 
trary conduct would make an equal confusion both in poetry and 
painting, and an indistinction of persons and characters. I will not 
promise that these particularities aie of equal beauty, as necessity; 
especially in modern languages the Greek is always flowing, sono- 
rous, and harmonious; the language, like leaves, oftentimes con- 
ceals barrenness, and a want of fruit, and readers the sense at least 
beautiful, if not profitable; this is wanted in some degree in English, 
poetry, where it is not alw^ays in our power to conceal the nakedness 
with ornaments. This particularity before us is of absolute necessity, 
and could not well be avoided:— the indiscretion of the herald in 
speaking aloud, discovers the return of Teleraachus to tlie suitors, 
and is the incident that brings about their following debates, and fur- 
nishes out the entertainment of the succeeding part of this book. 

V. 356. Imperial th'one^ These exaggerations, and thej arc 
frequent, even burlesque the simplicity of tiie Odyssey; and substitute 
for its natural greatness and interesting truth of character, the glare 
of a false splendour. If a prosaic close may be pardoned, this repre- 
sents the original : 

' Nigh to Penelope the herdsman stood; 

And told her all her lov’d son wish’d he should.* 

I have only taken a more general term instead of swineherd.* L. 
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At length Enryniaclius. Our hopes arc vain; 
Telemachus in triumph sails the main. 

Haste, rear the mast, the swelling shroud display; 
Haste, to our ambush’d friends the news convey! 36S 
Scarce had he spoke, when turning to the strand 
Amphinomus survey'd th’ associate band; 

Full to the bay within the winding shores 
"VTith gather’d sails they stood, and lifted oars. 

O friends! he cry’d, — elate with rising joy,* ^70 
See to the port secure the vessel fly ! 

Some God has told them ; or themselves survey 
The bark escap'd, and measui'e back their way. 

Swift at the word descending to the shoi'es, 

They moor the vessel and unlade the stoi'cs ; 375 

Then moving from the strand, apart they sat ; 

And full and frequent, form'd a dire debate. 

Lives then the boy? he lives (Antinous cries) 

Ihe care of Gods and favrite of the skies. 

All night we watch'd, till with her orient wheels 380 
Aurora flam’d above the eastern hills. 


V. 370. Wakefield very ingeniously corrects the rhime 

' O friends, 'with using joy elate he cries. 

See to the port secure the vessel flies f L. 

V. 377. ^ Frequent and full — Milton/ R L. — L. 

V. 380 . Beside the false and unseasonable pomp of Aurora, (of 
•which not a word in the original,) there is an ambiguous construction. 
Antinous only says. 
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And from the lofty brow of rocks by day 
Took in the ocean with a broad survey. 

Yet safe he sails' — the pow’rs coelcstial give 
To shun the hidden snares of death, and live. 385 
But die he shall : — and thus condemn’d to bleed, 

Be now the scene of instant death decreed : 

Hope ye success^ undaunted crush the foe. 

Is he not wise^ know this, and strike the blow. 

Wait ye, tSl he to arms in council draws 390 

The Greeks, averse too justly to our cause? 

' By day the watch sat on the wind-beat heights. 

Assiduous still — ^but with the setting sun 
We left the land, and taking to the sea. 

In our swift ship awaited hcav’nly morn/ L. 

V. 391* The Gieeh averse to justify our cause. This verse is inr 
sorted witli great judgment; and gives an air of piobabihty to the 
whole relation. For if it be asked wdiy the suitois defer to seize the 
supreme power, and to murder Telemachus, they being so superior 
in number, Antinous himself answers; that they fear the people, 
who favour the cause of Telemachus, and would revenge his injuries. 
It is for this reason that they foimcd the ambush by sea and for this 
reason Antinous proposes to intercept him in his return from the 
country. They dare not offer open violence, and tlierefore make use 
of treachery. This speech of Antinous forms a short under-plot to 
the Poem: it gives us pain (says Eustathius) for Telemachus, and 
holds us in suspence till the intricacy is unravelled by Amphinomus. 

The whole harangue is admirable in Homer. The diction is ex- 
cellently suited to the temper of Antinous, who speaks with precipi- 
tation: his mind is in agitation and disorder; and consequently his 
language is abrupt: and not allowing himself time to explain his 
thoughts at full length, he falls into ellipses and abbreviations. For 
instance, he is to speak against Telemachus: but Iiis contempt and 
resentment will not permit him to mention his name, he therefore 
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Strike, ere, the states conven’d, the foe betray 
Our murd’rous ambush on the wat’ry way. 

Or choose ye vagrant from their rage to fly 
Outcasts of earth, to breathe an unknown sky? 395 
The brave prevent misfortune ; — then be brave, 

And bury future danger in his grave. 

Returns he^ ambush’d we’ll his walk invade, 

Or where he hides in solitude and shade: 

And give the palace to the Queen a dow’p-, 400 
Or him she blesses in the bridal hour. 

But if submissive you resign the sway, 

Slaves to a boy ; go, flatter and obey. 

calls him ray avSpa. Thus in ftijrt xaxov pef^unri, JsJowa is understood. 
Thus likewise in this verse, 

AAX’ aysrs ‘zirpiv ksivov Ay^cKias 

ayo§yjv 

the word o\o^psu(ruju.ev, or avsAwjxev; must be understood^ to make 
the sense intelligible. Thus also after si ^ ipiv oh afaySocvsiy 
to make AXAa in the next sentence begin it significantly, we must 
supply Koci B hKsi %olKov 0 ; then the sense is complete^ * If this 

opinion displease, and his death appear not honourable,’ bubyou would 
have him live, &c. otherwise aXXa ^bXsct^s must be construed like 
^aXsix^B h. And lastly, to image the disoider of Antinous more 
strongly, Homer inserts a false quantity 3 by making the first syllable 
in (SaXsiT^s short. Antinous attends not, through the violence of his 
spirit, to the words he utters, and therefore falls into tliis error, 
which excellently represents it. It is impossible to retain these 
ellipses in the translation' — but I have endeavoured to shew the 
warmth of the speaker, by putting the words into interrogations, 
which are always uttered with vehemence, and signs of hurry and 
precipation. 

V. 402 . I believe noticing of the supposed false quantity in v, 38 / 
of the Original. It was originally ^aXca^ whence ‘ volo.* 
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Retire we instant to our native reign. 

Nor be the wealth of kings consum'd in vain. 405 
Then wed whom choice approves: the Queen be giv’n 
To some bless’d Prince, the Prince decreed by heav’n. 

Abash’d, the suitor train his voice attends; 

Till from his throne Amphinomus ascends, 

Who o'er Dulichium stretch’d his spacious reign : — 
(A land of plenty, bless’d with ev'ry grain;) — 41 1 

Chi'Sf of the numbers who the Queen addrest; 

And though displeasing, yet displeasing least. 

V. 409 ^ Ascends’ is a'wkward for * rising from his seat.’ 

V.413. And though displeasing, yet displeasing least.'] We arc 
not to gather fiom this expression, tli at Penelope had any particular 
tenderness for Amphinomus: but it means only that he was a person 
of some justice and moderation. At first view, there seems no reason 
why the Poet should distinguish Amphinomus from the rest of the 
suitors, by giving him this humane character ; but in reality there is an 
absolute necessity for it, Telemachus is doomed to die by Antinous: 
here is an intricacy formed, and how is that hero to be preserved with 
probability? The Poet ascribes a greater degree of tenderness and mo- 
deration to one of the suitors: and by this method preserves Tele- 
machus. Thus we see the least circumstance in Homer has its use 
and effect? the art of a good painter is visible in tire smallest sketch, 
as well as in the largest draught. 

415. Cowper, I think, has observed those introductions m the 
manner of Milton, characteristic of the speaker and the occasion:— as 
here, 

^ Graceful awhile he paused and thus he said.’ 

Perhaps — 

‘ Prudent benignity his actions sway’d,’ 

would have been better, and nearer to the original in the preceding 
line/ L> 
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Soft were his words; iiis actions Acisdom sway'd: 
Graceful aAvdiilc he paus'd; — then mildly said. 415 
O friends forbear! and be the thought withstood: 
Tis horrible to shed imperial lilood ! 

Consult Ace first th’ ail-seeing poAv’rs above, 

And the sure oracles of righteous Jove. 

417. Hete again, ' mlperiali’ 

' Of a king’s race ’tis ill to shed the blood.’ 

— hivoy h ysvog scrli 

Klsivsty, V. 401 . 

V.419. Jnd the sure oracles of righteous Jove.'\ Strabo, lib.Arih 
quotes this verse of Homer, and tells us that some critics thus read iti 

Ei f^sv X atvrjtrmu’i A/o; [/rSyocMio 

preferring to for, add they, no where in 

idotner signihes oracles j but constantly laws or councils. Xnrarus or 
Tomarus was a mountain on which the oracle of Jupiter stood , and 
in process of time it was used to denote the oracles themselves. To- 
is formed like the word oikh^o^* the former signifies ^ custos 
Tmari, the latter ^ custos domus in this sense Amphinomus advises 
to consult the Dbdonian oracles, which were given from the moun- 
tain Tmarus. But, adds Strabo, Homer is to be understood more 
plainly, and by the councils, the will and decisions of 

the oracles are implied, for those decisions were held as laws. TJms 
/SbAtj, as well as signifies the Dodonian oracles. 

^iKOffOiO A105 

£7tcc>i8<rcit* 

Neither is it true (observes the scholiast upon Strabo) that 
never signifies oracles in Homer: for in the hymn to Apollo, (and 
Thucydides quotes that hymn as Homer’s) tlie Poet thus uses it, 

' — ccfysWQo'i 
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If they assent, ev’n by this hand he dies ; 420 

If they forbid, I war not with the skies. 

He said ; The rival train his voice appi'ov’d, 

And, rising, instant to the palace mov'd. 

Arriv’d, with wild tumultuous noise they sat, 
Recumbent on the shining thrones of state. 425 
Then Medon, conscious of their dire debates. 

The murd’rous council to the Queen relates. 

Stiabo himself uses in this sense^ lib. xvii and in the ora- 

cles that are yet extant, hsyAcrrsvciv frequently signifies ‘ oracula red- 
dere ’ and in iElian (continues the scholiast) lib iii. chap. 43, 44. 
s ere ^sy^ia-rsvcru}, signifies ^ non tibi oracula reddam/ and Hesychius 
renders ^s/xicrrsf, by ^ piophecy or oracles.’ 

V 419. ^ Mighty’ would much better answci the original 3 ysyex,^ 
Aoio (403), and better suit the occasion. L. 

V. 421. 

Eih OLvlcy rj sXctXrjO-s [j^y} bsoyay^ujtjLSV. 

Acts xxiii, 9. 

If a spirit or an angel hath spoken to him, let us not contend 
against God.’ 

425. Here again, as if we were in an eastern palace. Thus— 

^ To Ulysses’ bouse they went: 

And there arriv’d, on polish’d benches sat/ 

EX^ovle^ na^i^oy eirt^ealom ^pQm<rh V. 40S. L. 

V. 426. Medon^ conscious of their dire debates,'] After this 

verse Eustathius recites one that is omitted in most of the late editions 
as spurious, at least improper. 

AvXti^ sKtos sooyy ol S* svSo^s v(patvOy. V.413. 

That is, Medon was out of tlie court, whereas the suitors formed their 
council within it : the line is really to be suspected 5 for a little above, 
Homer diiectly tells us, that the suitors left the palace. 
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Touch'd at the dreadful story she descends : 

Her hasty steps a damsel train attends. 

Full where the dome its shining valves expands, 130 
Sudden before the rival pow'rs she stands : 

And veiling decent with a modest shaile 
Her cheek, indignant to Antinous said : 

O void of frith ! of all bad men the worst ! 
RenoAvn’d for wisdom, by th’ abuse accurs'd 1 435 

Then issuing from the dome, before the gate. 

With clouded loohs, a pale assembly sat. 

It is likewise very evident that they stood in the open air : for they 
discover the ship returning from the ambush, and sailing into the 
bay. How then can it be said of the suitors, that they formed their 
assembly in the court, ol o’ fjiyjriv vfctivov. Besides, continues 

Dacier, they left the palace, and placed themselves under the lofty 
■wall it 

Ek jxsyapoio, uirapSK i^sycc tsiyiov 

How then is it possible to see the ship entering the port, when this 
wall must necessarily obstruct the sight. ^ the two verses therefore evi- 
dently contradict themselves j and one of them must consequently be 
rejected. She would have the line read thus ^ 

K'u’krjS suovy ol 0 eKlods, 

But all the difficulty vanishes by taking AJA^, as it is frequently used, 
to denote any place open to the air, and consequently not the courts 
but the court-yard. And this is the proper signification of the word. 
Then Medon may stand on the outside of the wall of the court-yard, 
ekt'o^, and overhear the debates of the suitors who form tlicir 
council within it, or eMs /x-ijrjv v(paiyoy. And as for tlie wall inter- 
cepting the view of the suitors, this is merely conjecture: and it ia 
more rational to imagine that the court-yard was open sea-ward, that 
ao beautiful a prospect as the ocean might not be shut up from the 
palace of a king; or at least, the palace might stand upon such an 
eminence as to command the ocean. 
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Mistaking Fame proclaims thy gen’rous mind! 

Thy deeds denote thee of the basest kind. 

Wretch ! to destroy a Prince that friendship gives ; 
While in his guest his murd’rer he receives : 

Nor dread superior Jove, to whom belong 440 

The cause of suppliants, and revenge of wrong. 

Hast thou forgot, (ingrateful as thou art) 

Who sav’d thy father with a friendly part? 

Lawkss he ravag’d with his martial pow’rs 

The Taphian pirates on Thesprotia’s shores; ‘445 

Enrag’d, his life, his treasures they demand; 

Ulysses sav’d him from th’ avenger’s hand. 

444, 5. Rightly corrected by Mr. W. and translated by Ogilby, 
Hobbes, and Cowper, agreeably to the original, 426, 7 . 

^7} ^zivomy Ta^ioitriy 

Rather— 

^ Nor let him by the suitors fear to die: — 

But if from heavnj — none escapes destiny.' 

— It [uv Zavalov IpoiMssor^sct avojya. 

Ejc yf $ btc B(rl aKsactr^cci, 446, 7* U 

V. 447 . From tF avengers hand.} This whole passage is 

thus understood by Eustathius By Aijjxov vto^dstaas Homer means 
the Ithacans: and he likewise afHrms that the people who demanded 
vengeance of Ulysses were also the Ithacans. It is not here translated 
in this sense : the construction rather requires it to be understood of 
the Thesprotians, who were allies of Ulysses, and by virtue of that 
alliance demanded Eupithes, the father of Antinous, out of the hands 
of Ulysses. But I submit to the reader's judgment. 


VOL. II. 


R 
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And would'st thou evil for his good repay ? 

His bed dishonour, and his house betray? 

Afflict Ills Queen? and with a imird'rous hand 4.50 
Destroy his heir? — but cease; — 'tis I command. 

Far hence those fears, (Eurynuiehu.s reply'd) 

O prudent Princess! bid thy soul confide. 


V. 447 . I have coirected Iiere a misprint of the Greek agreeably to 
the original, (v 425). In other places this will be do^c also. L. 

V. 449 , His hed dishonour^ and his house hetrmj ? 

Affiict hts Queen ] ' 

It is obseivable^ that Penelope in the compass of two lines recites font 
heads of her complaint j such contractions of thought and expression 
being natural to persons in angei, as Eustathius observes. She speaks 
with heat, and consequently starts fiom thought to thought with pre- 
cipitation. The whole speech is animated with a generous resent- 
ment: and she concludes at once like a mother and a queen Like a 
mother, with affection for Telemachus 5 and hke a queen with autho- 
rity, 'rD'aatracrS'at KsXo^ai. 

V. 450. More exactly thus : 

— ^ His heir with murd’rous hand 
Destroy? — but cease; — and them to cease command/ L. 

V, 453. {Euryinachus 1 eply d,y] This whole discourse of 

“Eurymachus is to be understood by way of contxaficty: thcie is an 
obvious and a latent interpretation. For instance * when he says, 

^ His blood in vengeance smokes upon my speai/ 

it obviously means the blood of the person who oilers violence to I'e 
lemachus; but it may likewise mean the blood of Telemachiis: and 
the construction admits both interpietatioas, I'hus also when he says, 
that no person shall lay hands upon Telemachus, while he is alive j— 
he means that he will do it himself, and lastly, when he adds, 

^ Then fear no mortal arm * if heav’n destroy. 

We must resign, for man is born to die.’ 
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Breathes there a man who dares that hero slay, 

While I behold the golden light of day? 455 

No: by the righteous pow’rs of heav’n I swear, 

His blood in vengeance smokes upon my spear. 
Ulysses, when my infant days I led. 

With wine suffic’d me, and with dainties fed : 

My gen’roLis soul abhors th’ ungrateful part, 4d0 
And my friend’s son lives dearest to my heart. 
Then^fear no mortal arm: — if heav’n destroy, 

We must resign: for man is born to die. 

Thus smooth he ended; — yet his death conspir’d: 
Then sorrowing, with sad step the Queen retir’d, 465 
With streaming eyes, all comfortless, deplor'd. 
Touch’d with the dear remembrance of her lord ; 

Nor ceas’d, till Pallas bid her sorroAvs fly, 

And in soft slumber seal’d her floAving eye. 

And noAV Eumteus, at the ev’ning hour, 470 
Came, late returning to his silvan boAA'^er. 

Ulysses and his son had dress’d Avdth art 
A yearling boar: and gave the Gods their part, 

the apparent signification is, that Telemachus has occasion only to 
fear a natural death j but he means if the oracle of Jupiter commands 
them to destroy Telemachus, that then the suitors will take away his 
life. He alludes to the foregoing speech of Amphinomus : 

' Consult we first th’ all-seeing pow’rs above. 

And the sure oracles of righteous Jove. 

If they assent, ev’n by this hand he dies; 

If they forbid, I war not with the skies. 

Eustathius. 
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Holy repast ' That instant from tlic skies 
The martial goddess to Ulysses flies ; 475 

She waves her golden wand, and reassumes 
From ev’ry feature every grace that blooms; 

At once his vestures change; at once she sheds 
Age o’er his limbs, that tremble as he treads. 

Lest to the Queen the swain with transport fly, 480 
Unable to contain th’ unruly joy. 

When near he drew, the Prince breaks forth ; — 
proclaim 

What tidings, friends? what speaks the voice of Fame? 
Say, if the suitors measure back the main ; 

Or still in ambush thirst for blood in vain ? 485 

476 . ‘ Eeassumes’ and ‘ resumes,’ are woids both of use in poetry: 
but they should be kept distinct. ‘ Reassumes,’ that which had been 
laid aside: ‘ resumes,” that which had been previously granted or in- 
dulged. 

' She waves her golden sceptre, and resumes.’ L. 

V. 480. 

' Lest to the Queen with the discov’ry fly 
The herdsman; nor contain the unruly joy.’ L. 

V. 480. Two lines omitted : 

' But from the suitors a swift messenger 
Brought the first tidings to thy motlier’s ear. 

He with me went.’ 

The word, ' homereese,’ (from which, Homer) is remark- 

able here in the Original, v. 468. The language of tlie Odyssey is 
much more antique than of tlie Iliad. 
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Whether, he cries, they measure back the flood. 
Or still in ambush thirst in vain for blood, 

Escap’d my care : where lawless suitors sway, 

(Thy mandate borne, ) my soul disdain’d to stay. 

But from th’ Hermjean height I cast a view, 490 
Where to the port a bark high bounding flew; 

Her freight a shining band : Avith martial air 
Each pois’d his shield, and each advanc’d his spear; 
AncTif arigkt these searching eyes survey, 

Th’ eluded suitors stem the wat'ry way. 493 

The Prince, well pleas’d to disappoint their wiles, 
Steals on his sire a glance, and secret smiles. 

V.485. Rather— 

^ Or wait tiiey for me ere my house again.’ 

But the temptation of a fine hemistich from his Windsor Forest was 
too great. W. F, v. 422. 

V, 490. Fro?n tK Hernicean height ] It would be super- 

fluous to traiivslate all the vaiious interpretations of this passage. It 
will be sufficiently intelligible to the reader, if he looks upon it only 
to imply that theie was an hill in Ithaca called the Hermaean hill, 
either because there was a temple, statue, or altar of Mercuiy upon 
itj and so called from that Deity, 

It has been written that Mercury being the messenger of the Gods, 
in his frequent journeys cleared tlie roads, and when he found any 
stones he threw them in an heap out of the way, and these heaps 
were called or Mercuries. The circumstance of his clearing 

the roads is somewhat odd 5 but why might not Mercury as well as 
Trivia preside over them, and have his images erected in public ways, 
because he was supposed to frequent them as the messenger of the 
Gods? 

V.497. Not even Cowper has expressed the subliirie and charac- 
teristic beauty of this passage. 
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And now a short repast prepar’d, they fed, 
Till the keen rage of craving hunger {led: 


— Ispr^ ig 

Eig Ualep oi2^aA/xoi<nv aksBivs vfof^ov, 

' The sacred courage of Teleraachus 
Smil’dj ey’d his father, but the herdsman shunn’df I.* 

Or rather—* 

^ Smil’d, eyd his father, shunn’d the herdsmar^^HS: 

I must own I think the beauty of this Book wonderful. 

The translation of this Book is marked B. in my copy: and my 
grandfather Capell was, I believe, rather intimate with Broome. L. 


Tills Book lakes up no more time than the space of the thirty- 
eighth day:— for Telemaclms reaches the lodge of Eumeeiis in the 
morning a little after he dispatches Eumaeiis to Penelope; who 
returns in the evening of the same day. The Book in general is very 
beautiful in the Original. The discovery of Ulysses to Telemachus is 
particulaily tender and affecting: it has some resemblance with that 
of Joseph’s discovery of himself to his brethren, and it may not per- 
haps be disagreeable to see how two such authors describe the same 
passion, 

I am Joseph, I am your brother Joseph.' 

^ I am Ulysses, I, my son! am hef 

' And he wept aloud, and fell on his brothers neck, and wept.' 

Gen. xlv. 

^ He wept abundant, and he wept aloud.' 

But it must be owned tlaat Homer falls infinitely short of Moses : he 
must be a very wicked man, that can read the history of Joseph wxth^ 
out the utmost touches of compassion and transport. There is a ma- 
jestic simplicity in the whole relation: and such an affecting portrait 
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Then to repose withdrawn, apart they lay, 500 

And in soft sleep forgot the cares of day. 


of human nature, that it overwhelms us with, vicissitudes of joy and 
sorrow. This is a pregnant instance how much the best of heathen 
writers is inferior to the divine historian upon a parallel subject, 
where the two authors endeavour to move the softer passions. The 
same may with equal truth be said in lespect to sublimity, not only 
in the instance pioduced by Longinus, viz ^ Let there be light, and 
theie was hghU — Let the earth be made, and the earth was made*’ 
but in'^general,^ the more elevated parts of Scripture, and particu- 
laily the whole book of Job^ wdiich, with regard both to sublimity of 
thought, and morality, exceeds beyond all comparison the most noble 
parts of Homer. 




THE 


SEVENTEENTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 



THE ARGUMENT. 


Telemacbvs returning to the city, 
lope the sum of his trafoels. Ulysses is ^mtcted by 
Eunueus to the palace: where his old Dog Argus acknow- 
ledges his master, after an absence of twenty years, and 
dies with Joy. Eumceus returns into the country: and 
Ulysses renuims among the suitors; whose behaviour is 
described. 



THE 


ODYSSEY. 


BOOK XVII. 

Soon as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

Sprinkled with roseate light the dewy lawn, 

In haste the Prince arose, prepar’d to part : 

His hand impatient grasps the pointed dart ; 

Fair on his feet the polish’d sandals shine, 

And thus he greets the master of the swine. 

My friend, adieu : let this short stay suffice ; 

I haste to meet my mother’s longing eyes, 

And end her tears, her sorrows, and her sighs. 

V, 8. / haste to meet my mother's longing eyes^ There are two 
reasons for the return of Telemachus : one, the duty a son owes to a 
mother; the other, to find an opportunity to put in execution the de- 
signs concerted with Ulysses : the Poet-therefore shifts the scene from 
the lodge to the palace, Telemachus takes not Ulysses along with 
him ; for fear he should raise suspicion in the suitors, that a person in 
a beggar’s garb has some secret merit, to obtain the familiarity of a 
king’s son, and this might be an occasion of a discovery: whereas 
when Ulysses afterwards appears amongst the suitors, he is thought 
to be an entire stranger to Telemachus; which prevents all jealousy, 
and gives them an opportunity to carry on tlieir measures, without 


} 
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But thou attentive, what we order heed : 1 0 

This hapless stranger to the city lead ; 

By public bounty let him there be fed, 

And bless the hand that stretches forth the bread. 

To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes. 

My will may covet, but my pow’r denies. 15 

any particular observation. Besides, Eumxus is still to be kept in 
ignorance concerning the person of Ulysses. t herefore 

gives him a plausible reason for his return 5 n an mother 
may no longer be in pain for his safety this likewise excellently con- 
tributes to deceive Eumseus. Now as the presence of Ulysses in the 
palace is absolutely necessary to bring about the suitors destruction, 
Telemachus orders Eumaeus to conduct him thither; and by this me- 
thod he comes as the friend and guest of Eumaeus, not of Telemachus, 
Moreover, tliis injanction was necessary. Eumaeus was a person of 
such generosity, that he would have thought himself obliged to detain 
his guest under his own care and inspection- nay, befoie he guides 
him towards the palace, in the sequel of this book, he tells Ulysses 
he does it solely in compliance with the order of Telemachus, and 
acts contrary to his own inclinations, 

V. 14. To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes, 

My will may covet, hut my pow'r denies ] 

This might appear too free a declaration, if Telemachus had made it 
before he knew Ulysses: for no ciicumstance could justify him for 
using any disregard toward the poor and stranger, according to the 
strict notions, and the sanctity of the laws of hospitality amongst the 
ancients. But as the case stands, we are not in the least shocked at 
the words of Telemachus: we know the reason why he thus speaks*, 
it is to conceal Ulysses. He is so far fiom shewing any particular 
regard to him, that he treats him with a severity in some degree con- 
traiy to the laws of hospitality; by adding, that if he complains of 
this hard usage, the complaint will not redress but increase his 
calamity. 
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If this raise anger in the stranger s thought, 

The pain of anger punishes the fault. 

The very truth I imdisguis’d declare ; 

For what so easy as to be sincere? 

To this Ulysses: — What the Prince requires 20 
Of swift removal, seconds my desires. 

To want like mine, the peopled town can yield 
More hopes of comfoit, than the lonely field. 

No 5 fits if^^^ge to till the labour d lands, 

Or stoop to rasks a rural loi*d demands. 25 

Adieu! — but since this ragged garb can bear 
So ill, th’ inclemencies of morning air, 


V 14; 15. The nearest to exactness perhaps would be this variation 
on Ogilby. 

^ I cannot; though myself I suffer grief. 

Supply to all who suffer due relief.' 

y BTfws 

Av^pwiras s^ovlcx. irsp akyscc 

Virgil had probably this passage in his thought when he com- 
posed that admirable line, which Rousseau thinks the finest in the 
compass of poetry. 

^ Hand ignara mali miseris succurrere disco.’ 

The lines of the Translator well retain the general sense } and are 
exquisitely poetical and pathetic. W.— L, 

Thus in the Messiah : 

^ From ev’ry eye he wipes off ev*ty tear/ 

V.id — 20. .The substance of these four lines may be thus ex- 
pressed, 

^ If this incense the stranger> it will be 
Worse for himself Truth still is dear to me.' 
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A few hours space permit me here to stay : 

My steps Eumteus shall to town convey, 

With riper beams when Pha'hus warms the day. 

Thus he: — nor aught Telemachus reply'd, 31 
But left the mansion with a lofty stride : 

Schemes of revenge his pondTing breast elate, 
Revolving deep the suitors sudden fate. 

Arriving now before th’ imperial hall, 35 

He props his spear against the pillar’d wai]^ 

Then like a lion o’er the threshold bounQs ; 

The marble pavement with his step resounds. 

His eye first glanc’d where Euryclea spreads 
With furry spoils of beasts the splendid beds,: 40 

She saw, she wept, she ran with eager pace. 

And reach’d her master Avith a long embrace. 

All crowded round : the family appears 
With wild entrancement, and ecstatic tears. 

Swift from above descends the royal fair; 

(Her beauteous cheeks the blush of Venus wear, 
Chasten’d with coy Diana’s pensive air) 

V. 32. ' With a rapid stride/ as Wakefield justly observes. 

KpixiTfvcx. — V. 27. L. 

V. 37—8. This exaggeration of the mere circumstance thus well 
and literally expressed by Mr. W. 

He enter’d, and overstept the stony floor/ 
seems far from pleasing. L. 

V.45 — 7. Perhaps thus: 

^ Like Dian or like golden Venus flies, 

Frorn her recess, Penelope the wise. 
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Hangs o'er his son; in her embraces dies; 

Rains kisses on his necks, his face, his eyes ; 

Few words she spoke, though much she had to say ; 50 
And scarce those few, for tears, could force their way. 

Light of my eyes ! he comes ! unhop’d-for joy ! 

Has heav’n from Pylos brought my lovely boy^ 

The following Is literal* 

' About her son she throws hei arms and cues) 

Kiss^ hib head and both his beauteous eyes; 

And uVers these wing’d woids, mingled with sighs ’ 

V. 46. Hci leauteous cheeks the Hush of Venus tv ear ^ 

Chasten'd with coy Diana's pensive ah . 

This desciiption presents us with a noble idea of the beauty and chas- 
tity of Penelope ^ her person lesembles Venus, but Venus with the 
modest air of Diana,’ Diotiysius tialicain. takes notice of the beauty 
and softness of these two verses. 

‘H isy £K ^acXccy.oio TIyivsaotTsicc 

When Homer (remarks that author) paints a beautiful face, oi an en- 
gaging object, he chooses the softest vowels, and most smooth and 
Bowing semivowels: he never clogs the pronunciation with lough 
sounds, and a collision of untunable consonants, but every syllable, 
every letter conspires to exhibit the beauty of the object he endeavours 
to represent, there are no less than three and thirty vowels in two 
lines, and no more than twenty-nine consonants; which makes the 
verses Bow away with an agreeable smoothness and harmony. 

Penelope, we see, embraces her son with the utmost affection: 

‘ kissing the lip’ was not in fashion in the days of Homer; ^ No one' 
(remarks the bishop) ^ ever kisses the lip or moutli/ Penelope here 
kisses her son’s eyes, and his head ; that is, his cheeks, or perhaps fore- 
head; and Eumaeus, in the preceding book, embraces the hands, 
eyes, and head of Telemachus. I rejoice to observe that all these 
were ceremonious kisses from a mother to a son, or from an inferior 
to a superior: this therefore is no argument that lovers thus embraced, 
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So snatch'd from all our cares ! — Tell, hast thou known 
Thy father's fate, and tell me all thy own. 35 

Oh dearest, most rever’d of womankind ! 

Cease with those tears to melt a manly mind ; 

(Reply’d the Piince); nor be our fates deplor’d, 

From death and treason to thy arms restor’d. 

Go bathe, and rob’d in W'hite, ascend the tow'rs ; 6o 
With all thy handmaids thank th’ immortal pow’rs ; 

To ev’iy God vow hecatombs to bleed, 

And call Jove’s vengeance on their deed: 

While to th’ assembled council I repair; 

A stranger sent by heav’n attends me there ; 65 

nor ought it to be brought as a reason why the present manner of 
salutation should be abrogated. 

V.65. a stranger sent hy heav'n attends me there.’] Theie is a 
■^ein of sincere piety that runs through the words and actions of Tele- 
machus: he has no sooner delivered his mother from her uneasy 
apprehensions concerning his safety, but he proceeds to anotlier act of 
virtue toward Theoclymenus, whom he had taken into his protection : 
he performs his duty towards men and towards the Gods. It is by 
his direction that Penelope offers up her devotions for success, and 
thanks for his return. It is he who prescribes the manner of it: 
namely, by washing the hands, in token of the purity of mind 
lequired by those who supplicate the Deities,* and by putting on 
clean garments, to shew the reverence and regaid with which their 
souls ought to be possessed when they appear before the Gods. I am 
not sensible that the last ceremony is often mentioned in other parts 
of Homer j yet I doubt not but it was practised upon all religious 
solemnities. The moral of the whole is^ that piety * is a sure way to 
victory. Telemachus appears eveiy where a good man, and for this 

* What does this assertion mean ? nnlcss so far as piety mdudtss jasjtice. Heaven 
^ not to he bribed by flattery hke weak mortals* U 
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My new accepted guest I haste to find, 

Now to Pirjcus’ honour’d charge consign’d, 

The Matron heard, nor M’as his woid in vain. 

She bath'd; and rob’d in white, with all her train. 

To ev’ry God vow'd hecatombs to bleed, 70 

And call'd Jove's vengeance on the guilty deed. 
Arm'd with his lance the Prince then pass'd the gate; 
Two dogs behind, a faithful guard await: 

Pallas his with grace divine improves ; 

The gazing ^*§wd admires him as he moves. 75 
Him, gathering round, the haughty suitors greet 
With semblance fair, but imvaixl deep deceit. 

Their false addresses gen’rous he deny’d ; 

Pass'd on, and sat by faithful Mentor’s side; 

' With Antiphus, and Halitherses sage. 80 

(His father’s counsellors, rever'd for age.) 

Of his own fortunes, and Ulysses’ fame, 

Much ask'd the seniors; till Pirams came. 

The stranger-guest pursu'd him close behind; 

Whom ■when Teleinachus beheld, he join’d. 85 

He, (when Pirteus ask'd for slaves to bring 
The gifts and treasures of the Spartan king) 

reason he becomes at last an happy one; and his calamities contribute 
to bi.b glory. 

V. /4;> 5, Graceful j and close to the origiual^ which is very graces 

fuL 

1wys koIs^svsv 

Toj' apcc ‘Aaoi £'ir&pyjiiji,tvCiy V. 6$, 4. 

The version of the two ntxt Hues is also very close and happya 


VOh. II. 


S 
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Thus thoughtful ans-wcr'd ; Those we shall not move : 
Dark and unconscious of the will of Jove, 

We know not yet the full event of all : <10 

Stabb’d in his palace if your Prince must fall, 

Us, and our house if treason must o'erthrow, 

Better a friend possess them, than a foe : 

If death to these, and vengeance Heaven decree, 
Riches are welcome then, not else, to me. 95 

Till then, retain the gifts. — The hero saijJ, 

And in his hand the willing stranger Ip. 

Then dis-array’d, the shining liath they Sought, 
(With unguents smooth) of polish'd marble wi'ought. 
Obedient handmaids with assistant toil ]()(> 

Supply the limpid wave, and fragrant oil : 

Then o’er their limbs refulgent robes they threw. 

And fresh from bathing to their seats withdrew. 

The golden ewer a nymph attendant brings, 
Replenish’d from the pure, translucent springs; 105 
With copious streams that golden ewer supplies 
A, silver laver of capacious size. 

They wash : the table, in fair order spread, 

Is pil’d with viands and the strength of bread. 

V.go. The Original is quoted by Justinian II Ins. vii. 1. as an 
example of the ^ Donatio mortis cSFtisI/ or Gift in contemplation 
of Death. See also Taylor’s EL pf C. p. 537. L. 

V g4y 5. Eather^ adopting the close translation of the second line 
of the original from Chapman, — 

' But them if I, so fated, shall destroy, 

Then to me joying bring thou these with joy.* 

There is great dexterity in this line of Chapman. 

V. X09. Though the phrase, ^ the strength of bread,’ has no foun- 
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Full opposite, before the folding gate, 110 

The pensive Mother sits in humble state. 

Lowly she sat, and with dejected view 
The fleecy threads her ivory fingers drew. 

The Prince and stranger shar’d the genial feast, 

Till now the rage of thirst and hunger ceast. 115 

When thus the Queen : — My son ! my only friend ! 
Say, to my mournful couch shall I ascend? 

(The Tsouch 'le^erted now a length of years; 

The couch for ”(^ver water’d with my tears) 

Say wilt thou not (ere yet the suitor-crew 120 

Return, and riot shake our Avails aneAv) 

dation from tlie original here, yet it has an Homeric spirit, and it 
coiresponds with the idea included in these words, 7 o yap p.Evog s(rlt 
Kcci At the same time that it reminds of a beautiful passage in 

the Psalms, civ, 15 . It therefore has very naturally found approba- 
tion with Mr Wakeheld. L. 

V. 1 17. to my mournful couch, Src.] Penelope had requested 
Teleraachus to give her an account of his voyage to Pyle, and of what 
he had heard concerning Ulysses: he theie waved the discourse, be- 
cause the queen was in public with her female attendants. By this 
conduct the poet sustains both their characters. Penelope is impatient 
to hear of Ulysses; and this agrees with the aifeqtioii of a tender 
wife: but the discovery being unseasonable, Telemachus forbears to 
satisfy her curiosity; in which he acts like a wise man. Here (ob- 
serves Eustathius) she gently r*eproaches him for not satisfying her 
impatience concerning her husband; she insinuates that it is a piece 
of cruelty to permit her still to grfeve, when it is in his power to give 
her comfort; and this induces him to gratify her desires. It ought 
to be observed, that Homer chooses a proper time for this relation. 
It was necessary that the suitors should be ignorant of the story of 
Ulysses ; Telemachus therefore makes it when they are vHthdrawn to 
their sports, and when none were present but fnends. 
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Say wilt thou not the least account afford? 

The least glad tidings of my absent loixP 

To her the j^outh. —We reach’d the P}lian plains, 
Where Nestor, shepherd of his People, reigns. 12.5 
All arts of tenderness to him are known, 

Kind to Ulysses’ race as to his own; 

No father with a fonder grasp of joy, 

Strains to his bosom his long-absent boy. 

But all unknown, if yet Uljsses breathy 130 

Or glide a spectre in the realms beneffli; 

For further search, his rapid steeds transport 
My lengthen’d journey to the Spartan court. 

There Argive Helen I beheld; whose charms 

(So Heav’n decreed) engag’d the great in arms. 13.5 

V. 126. 

^ He entertahfd me in his lofty dome^ 

Kindly assiduous • as a son return’d 
New from long absence in a land j emote 
Is welcom’d by the fondness of his hirC; 

So, with his noble sons, me he caiehl.’ 

This is very like the passage of the return of the prodigal son. L. 

V, 134. There Argive IJelen 1 1 elield, whose ckai/m 
(So Heaven decreed), &c.] 

Eustathius takes notice of the candid behaviour of Telcmadms with 
respect to Helen. She had leceived him courteously, and he testlhcs 
his giatitude, by ascribing the calaraities she dievv upon her country 
to the dectee of Heaven, not to her immodesty This is particularly 
decent in the mouth of Telemachus, because he is now acquainted 
with his father’s return, otherwise he could not have mentioned her 
mme but to her dishonour, who had been Uie occasion of his death* 
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Hy cause of coming told, he thus rejoin'd; 

And still his words live perfect in niy mind. 

Heav’ns ' would a soft, inglorious, dastard train 
An absent hero’s nuptial joys profane! . 

So with her young, amid the woodland shades, 140 
A tim’rous hind the lion’s court invades, 

Leaves in that fatal lair her tender fawns. 

And climbs the clitF, or feeds along the law.ns; 
Meantime letorning, with remorseless sway 
The monaivU%avage rends the panting prey. 145 
With equal fury, and ^vuh equal fame, 

Shall a-reat Ulvsses reassert his claim. 

O Jove! supreme' whom men and Gods revere; 

And Thou, whose lustre gilds the rolling sphere! 
With pow’r congenial join’d, propitious aid 150 

The Chief adopted by the martial MaidJ 


V. 13 5. ' There I Argive Helen : much for whom 

Trojans and Greek, s, so the Gods, endur’d/ 

V, il8, 19, Original. 

V. 138. Heaihis! would a soft^ inghrioiis^ dastaj'd train, Sre] 
Tliese verses are repeated from the fourth Odyssey j and are not with- 
out a good effect. They cannot fail of comforting Penelope, by as- 
suring her that Ulysses is alive, and rcvstrained by Calypso involun* 
tanly ; they give h-^r hopes of his return, and the <^atisfactu>n of hear- 
ing his glory from the mouth of Menelaus. The concisene'^s of^ 
Telemachus is likewise remarkable: be recapitulates in thirty-eight 
lines the subject of almost three books, the third, the fourth, and 
fifth j he selects every circumstance tliat can please Penelope, and 
drops tliose that would give her pain. 
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Such to our wish the warrior soon restore, 

As when, contending on the Lesbian shore, 

His prowess Philoinelides confest, 

And loud acclaiming Greeks the victor blest. \55 
Then soon th’ invaders of his bed, and throne. 

Their love presumptuous shall by death atone. 

Now what you question of my ancient friend. 

With truth I answer; — thou the truth attend. 

Learn what I heard the sea-born seer* roiate, 160 
Whose eye can pierce the dark recess^ fate. 

Sole in an isle, imprison’d by the main, 

Tlie sad survivor of his num’rous train, 

Ulysses lies ; detain’d by magic charms, 

And press’d unwilling in Calypso’s arms. 165 

No sailors there, no vessels to convey. 

Nor oars to cut th’ immeasurable way — 

This told Atrides, and he told no more. 

Then safe I voyag’d to my native shore. 

He ceas’d; — nor made the pensive Queen reply, 
But droop’d her head, and drew a secret sigh. 171 

V. 169. Rather, somewhat as Mr Wakefield: 

' With favoring gale the Gods sent me to this lov’d shore.* 

— ^ <^5 /xoi 

A^ccyulor loi <piKriv sts S7r£[J^^av» I4g* 

V. X 1 . Ogilby rigli tly ; 

' This new commotions in her bosom made/ 


^ Proteus. 
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When Theoclymenus the Seer began : 

Oh sutFering Consort of the suffering man! 

Faithfully, and not inelegantly, for 

oL^oL 0i;pv syi ^xlKikcrtriy opwB> V. 150. L. 

V. 172 . When Theoclymenus the seer began, &c.] It is with great 
judgment that the Poet here introduces Theoclymenus. He is a per^ 
son that has no direct relation to the story of the OdysSey : yet because 
he appears accidentally in it, Homer unites him very artificially with 
it, that he may not appear to no puipose, and as an useless ornament. 
He here speak, as an Augury and what he utters contributes to the 
perseverance of l%ie]ope in resisting the addresses of tiie suitors, by 
assuring her of the return of Ulysses 5 and consequently in some de- 
gree Theoclymenus promotes the principal action. But it may be 
said, if it was necessary that Penelope should be informed of his re- 
tmn, why does not Telemachus assure her of it, who was fully ac- 
quainted with the truth? The answer is, that Penelope is not to be 
fully informed, but only encouraged by a general hope. Theocly- 
menus speaks from his art, which may possibly be liable to error > but^ 
Telemachus must have spoken from knowledge, which would have 
been contrary to the injunctions of Ulysses, and might have proved 
fatal by an unseasonable discovery: it was therefore judicious in the 
Poet to put the assurance of the return of Ulysses into the mouth of 
Theoclymenus, and not of Telemachus. 

There is an expression in this speech, which in the Greek is re- 
markable. Literally it is to be rendered, Ulysses is now sitting or 
creeping in Ithaca/ Bpmmy that is, Ulysses is returned and 

concealed: it is taken from the posture of a person in the act of en- 
deavouring to hidehimselfj he sits down or creeps upon the ground. 
Eustathius explains it by %pv<^cc, kch b xaf’ opky 
V, 173 . Rather, 

" O honour'd consort of the suffering man, 

Darkly he guess'd:— nothing will I conceal. 

But the sure counsels of high Heaven reveal.’ 

Hloi bS* 8 trapa otbsy h 

Klpsnsws Y^i bS* Birmvtrof, L. 
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Whathiunan knowledge could, those Kings might tell; 
But I the secrets of high Ileav'n reveal, 175 

Before the first of Gods be this declar'd : 

Before the boaicl wdiose blessings we have shar’d; 
Witness the genial rites, and witness ail 
This house holds sacred in her ample walll 
Ev’n. now this instant, great Ulj’sses lay'd ISO 

At ]-est, or w'and'ring in his country's shade, 

Their guilty deeds, in hearing and in view 
Secret revolves; and plans the vengcaffee due. 

Of this sure auguries the Gods bestow'd, 

'VT'heu first our vessel anchor'd in your road. 185 
Succeed those omens Heav’n! (the Queen rejoin’d) 
So shall our bounties speak a grateful mind; 

And ev’ry envied happiness attend 
The man, who calls Penelope his friend. 

Thus connnutr'd they : while in the marble court 
(Scene of their insolence) the Lords resort. liJl 

Athwart the spacious square each tries his art 
To whirl the disk, or aim the missile dart. 

V. igo— 3 . Chapman preserves the contrast, and introduces a 
beautiful hgure. 

‘ Hurling the stone and tossing of the spear 
Before the palace in the paved court, 

Wheie otberwhiles their petulant resort 
Sat plotting injuries.' L, 

V. ip *. — — ~ each fries his art 

To whirl the disk, or aim the missile dart.'] 

Eustathius remailcs, that though the suitors were abandoned to luxury, 
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Now did the hour of sweet repast arrive; 

And from the field the victim flocks they drive. I£l5 
Medon the herald (one who pleas'd them best, 

And honour'd with a portion of their feast) 

To bid the banquet, interrupts their play. 

Swift to the hall they haste; aside they lay 
Their garments, and succinct, the victim slay. 

vice, and intemperance, yet they exercise themselves in laudable 
spoits they tossN^ie quoit, and throw the javelin, which are both 
heroic diversions, and form the body into strength and activity. This 
is owing to the virtue of the age; not the persons Such sports were 
fadiionable* and therefore used by tlie suitors, and not because they 
were heroic. Howc\er, they may instruct us never to give ourselves 
up to idleness and inaction ; but to make oui very diver 'Tons subser- 
vient to nobler views, and turn a pleasme into a virtue. 

V. 196- Medon the herald^ one who pleas'd them best'] We may 
observe that the character of Medon is veiy paiticulai • he is at the 
same time a favourite of the suitors, and Tclemaclms: persons en- 
tirely opposite m their inteiest. It seldom happens any man can 
please two parties, without acting an insinceie part. Atticus was 
indeed equally acceptable to the two factions of Caesar and Pompey: 
but It was because he seemed neutral, and acted as if they were both 
his friends; or rather he was a man of such eminent virtues, that they 
esteemed it an honour to have him thought their friend. Homer 
every where represents Medon as a person of integrity; he is artful, 
but not' criminal. No doubt but he made all compliances, that con- 
sisted with probity* with the suitors dispositions: by this method he 
saved Penelope more effectually than if he had shewed a more rigid 
virtue. He made himself master of their hearts by an in^'inuating 
behaviour, and was a spf upon their actions. Eustathius compares 
him to a buskin that fits both legs, btov He seems to 

have been an AntiXato, and practised a virtuous g^tiety. 

V, IQ7; Here is a speech in form omitted, which tells them, that 
as they had played Jong enough, it would be no bad thing to go to 
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Then sheep and goats and bristly porkers bled, 

And the proud steer M'as o’er the marble spread. 

While thus the copious banquet they provide ; 
Along the road conversing side by side, 

Proceed Ulysses and the faithful swain : 205 

When thus Eumaius, genei’ous and humane. 

To town, observant of our Lord’s behest. 

Now let us speed; my friend, no more my guest! 

Yet like myself I wish’d thee here preferr’d, 

Guard of the flock, or keeper of the h^d. 210 

But much to raise my master’s wrath I fear; 

The wrath of Princes ever is severe. 

Then heed his will, and be our journey made 
While the broad beams of Pheebus are display’d. 

Or ere brown evening spreads her chilly shade. 



dinner. As this advice put into rhime would have had the air of 
burlesque, theTranslator, by passing it, has not illaudably availed hini- 
sclf of the Horatian precept, 

< et quse 

Desperes tractata integere posse, relinques.’ L. 

Their supposed conversation is an engraftment for which Pope was 
indebted to Chapman. 

V. 210. Guard of the flock, or keeper of the herd^ Such little 
traits as these are very delightful. For the reader knowing that the 
person to whom this offer is made, is Ulysses, cannot fail of being 
diverted to see the honest and loyal Eumseus promising to make his 
master and King the keeper of his herds or stalls, — and this 

is offered as a piece of good fortune or dignity. 

V. 214. Broad learns — a very unpleasant alliteration, and a vul- 
gar expression. Rather, 

« While yet the beams of Phoebus.* 
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Just thy advice, (the prudent Chief rejoin’d) 

And such as suits the dictate of my mind. 

Lead on: — but help me to some staff to stay 
My feeble step, — since rugged is the way. 

Across his shoulders then the scrip he flung, 220 
Wide patch’d, and fasten’d by a twisted thong. 

A staff Eumoeus gave. Along the way 
Cheerly they fare: behind, the keepers stay. 

Thes'e with their watchful dogs (a constant guard) 
Supply his ab^nce, and attend the herd. 225 

The original here, Stj yap p.a>i<rla Hi^xp. V. 19O. The word 

is one of those which are, I believe, peculiar to the Odys- 
sey. L. 

V. 215 . ere evning spreads her chilly shade.'] Eusta- 

ihius gatiiers fiom'tliese words, that the time' of the action of the 
Odyssey was in the end of autumn, or beginning of winter, when the 
mornings and evenings are cold. Thus Ulysses, in the beginning of 
this Book, makes tlie coldness of the morning an excuse for not going 
wdth Telemachus; his rags being but an ill defence against it: and 
here Eumasus mentions the coldness of the evening, as a reason why 
they should begin their journey in the heat of the day. It was now 
probably about ten of the clock, and they arrive at Ithaca at noon. 
Hence we may conjecture, tiiat the lodge of Eumaeus wus five or six 
miles from the city : that is, about a two hours walk. 

V. 219. * Slippery is the way/ 

ApurpaXe" stj^asyat shv, V. 196. W, — -L. 

V* 224 . These with their watchful dogs — **] It is certaiUi that 
if these little particulars had been omitted, there w'ould have been no 
chasm in the connexion. Why tlien does Homer insert such circum- 
stances unnecessarily; which it must be allowed are of no importance, 
and add nothing to the perfection of the story ? (nay, they are such as 
may be thought trivial, and unworthy the dignity of epic poetry.) 
But, as Dacier very well observes, they are a kind of painting: were 
a painter to draw- this subject, he would undoubtedly insert into the 
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And now his city strikes the iMonarch's eyes; 

Alas! how chang'd! a man of miseries; 

Propt on a staff, a beggar old and bare, 

In rags dishonest flutt'iing with the air! 

piece these licrdsmcr> and dogs after the manner of Homer; they arc 
natural ornaments ; and consequently are no di-^gracc cither to the 
Poet or the painter. 

It is observable tiiat Homer gives us an exact draught of the coun- 
tiy. He sets before us as in a picture, the city, the circular giove of 
poplars adjacent, the fountain falling from a rock, and the altai’^acred 
to the Nymphs, erected on the point of it. Wg ^ as it were trans* 
ported into Ithaca, and travel with Ulysses and Eumseus. Homer 
verifies the observation of Horace above all poets: namely, that Poetry 
is Painting,'^ 

The apology is needless. The Odyssey in its latter part is properly 
a rural Poem, till it comes veiy near to the close. And beside, these 
particulars of the ‘ watch dogs/ illustrate the care of Eumoeus, and 
prove him worthy of the confidence of Ulysses. L. 

V. 224-, 5. Mr. Wakedeld, with better rhime, and more closely to 
the Original : 

* These with their watchful dogs the lodge attend, 

Supply his absence, and the herd defend.* L. 

V. 2/ 7- This exclamation, Alas! how changd^ is a favourite with 
Pope. It is an addition to his original. But he had probably that 
fine and well known passage of the .dEneid in his eye : 

' Heic mihi qualis erat, quantum mutatus ah illo 
Hectore.’ 

And so an author, worthy of being named with Homer* 

' Her face — O how alter’d from what I had seen it.’ 

Claeiss. vi. Lett. 06* 

And Pope had probably Milton also in his mind : 

‘ If thou be’st he ... / 

V. 230 — 45. I must add my testimony to that of Mr. Wakefield, 
of admiration of the elegance of the rural scenery iiere painted: and 
must agree that the powers of Pope w'ere never called forth more 

* * 0t Picmra Poesis ’ has the sound, but not the meaning, of this just maxim « 
just, however, within limits. 
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Now pass'd the rugged road, they journey down 
The cavern’d way descending to the town, 231 

Where, from the rock, with liquid lapse distils 
A limpid fount; that spread in parting rills 
Its current thence to serve the city brings; 

An useful work ! adorn’d by ancient Kings. 235 
Neritus, Ithacus, Polyctor there 
In sculptur'd stone iiuniortahz'd their care; 

In iijarble urns receiv'd it from above. 

And shaded ij^th a green surrounding grove; 

Where silver alders, in high arches twin'd, 240 

Drink the cold stream, and tremble to the wind. 
Beneath, sequester'd to the nymphs, is seen 
A mossy altar, deep embower'd in green; 

Where constant vows by travellers arc paid, 

And holy horrors solemnize the shade. 245 

agreeably for himself^ and raiely I will admit, (though I cannot say, 
never,) nioie happily for his reader than in pastoial desciiption. But 
^silver’ ib an improper epithet fur lhe%'eiy dark gieeu aiders. He 
might with propriety have applied it to the ^ poplar,’ The classic 
namcb of plants are of such latitude, that much choice is left to the 
Translator according to the occadon. L, 

V, 236. A'^irihis, lihacus, Polyctor — — ] Public benefactions 
demand public honours and acknowledgments. Fur this reason Homer 
makes an honourable mention of lliese three biothers. Ithaca was a 
small iblacd, and destitute of plenty of fresh water: this fountain 
therefore was a public good to the whole region about itj and has 
given immortality to the authors of it They were the sons of Ptere- 
laus (as Emtathius informs us). Ithacus gave name to the country, 
JSeritus to a mountain, and Polyctor to a place called Polyctoilura. 

V* 230. I have marked the jSrst syllable long, which will leave the 
second conseriucntly short, and unaccented. There is no occabion, 
with Mr. Wakefield, to suppose a false accent here, Keiilus with fire 
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Here with his goats, (not vow'd to sacred fkune, 
But pamper’d luxury) Mclanthius came; 

Two grooms attend him. With an en\ious look 
He ey’d the stranger, and imperious spoke. 

The good old proverb how this pair fullil ! 2oO 
One rogue is usher to another still. 

Heav’n with a secret principle indu’d 
Mankind, to seek their own similitude. 

Where goes the swine-herd with that ill-look’d g^iest? 
That giant-giutton, dreadful at a feast^ 255 

Full many a post have those broad shoulders worn, 
From ev’ry great man’s gate repuls'd with scorn: 

To no brave prize aspir’d the worthless swain ; 

’Twas but for scraps he ask’d, and ask'd in vain. 

second long or accented, A ^ dactyl ’ may with great propriety be the 
commencement of an ‘ English’ heroic verse , and with great beauty : — 
as in Milton, 

‘ Harmony to behold in wedded pair.’ L. 

As little can I agree that he could be likely to be ignorant that 

IS a dactyl. At least he remembered the same word as the name of an 

island very nigh to Ithaca, in Virgil:—^ Et Neritus ardua saxis.’ L. 

« 

V. 247. I think the Translatoi well justified by the original : 

^ Goats bringing, which o’er all the flocks excel/ 

A supper for the suitors. 

Asi tTvov (j.vri(rlrj§£(rtru "V. 214. L. 

V. 258. To no brave prize aspir'd the worthless swain : 

'Twas hut for scraps he ask'dj and ask'd in vain.} 

Bacier is very singular in her interpretation of this passage. She ima- 
gines it has a reference to the games practised amongst the suitors, 
and to the rewards of the victors, which were usually tripods and 
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To beg, than work, he better understands; Q60 
Or we perhaps might take him off thy hands. 

beaiuiful captives ‘ Thinkest thou (says Melanthius) that this beggar 
will obtain the victoiy in our sports ; and that they will give him, as 
the reward of his valour, some beautiful slave, or some precious tri- 
pod r But in Homer there is nothing that gives the least countenance 
to this explication He thus literally speaks: this fellow by going 
from door to door will meet with correction, while he begs meanly 
for a few scraps, not for things of price, such as a captive or tripod. 
Eustathius explains it as spoken in contempt of Ulysses, that he ap- 
pears to be such a vile peison, as to have no ambition or hope to 
expect anything better than a few scraps, nor to aspire to the rewards 
of nobler strangers^ such as captives or tripods. Akoaoi, says the 
same author, are the minutest crumbs of biead, tr^ix^oraroi 
I am peisuaded, that the reader will subscribe to the judgment of 
Eustathius, if he considers the construction, and that cco[jcc$ and 
are go\erned by cciri^cvv as effectually as ocxoXsg, and therefore must 
refer to the same act of begging, not of claiming by victory in tlie 
games. Aiti^wv is not a word that can here express a reward^ but 
only a charity : besides^ would it not be absurd to say that a beggar 
goes from door to door asking alms, and not rewards bestowed upon 
victors in public exercises? The words izroXA'jjo'i make the sense 

general They denote the life of a beggar, which is to go from door 
to door and consequently they ought not to be confined solely to the 
suitors 5 and if not, they can have no reference to any games, or to 
any rewards bestowed upon such occasions. Besides, it is scarce to 
be conceived that Melantliius could think this beggar capable of be- 
ing admitted into the company, much less into the diversion of the 
suitors, who were all persons of high birth and station. It is true, 
Hb. xxi. Ulysses is permitted to try the Bow * but this is through the 
peculiar grace of Telemachus, who knew the beggar to be Ulysses^ 
and entirely contrary to their injunctions. 

From this passage we may correct an error in Hesychius: ao^sf 
(says he) are ywatnes hcci the sentence is evidently maimed^ 

for Hesychius undoubtedly thus wrote it, aofSf T^yorrex^t, for 

thus (adds be) Homer uses it: 
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For any office could the slave be good, 

To cleanse the fold, or help the kids to food, 

If any labour those big joints could learn. 

Some whej^, to M'ash his bowels, he might earn. 26'5 
To cringe, to whine, his idle hands to spread, 

Is all, by.M'hieh that graceless maw is fed. 

Yet hear me ! if thy impudence but dare 
Approach yon' walls, I prophesy thy fare : 

Deaily, full dearly shalt thou buy thy bread 270 
With many a footstool thund'ring at thy head. 

He thus: — nor insolent of word atone, 

Spurn’d with his rustic heel his king unknown; 
Spurn’d, but not mov'd: he, like a pillar stood. 

Nor stirr’d an inch, contemptuous, from the road; 
Doubtful, or with his staff to strike him dead, 276 
Or greet the pavement with his Arorthless head. 

Short was that doubt: — to quell his rage inur'd, 

The Hero stood self-conquer’d, and endur’d. 

That is (says Hesychlus) a yuyaiKCCf referring to this verse 

of the Odyssey. 

V.2£8, 9. To no hrave piixcy &:c,] Not’^Yithstanding Hesychlus, I sec 
no reason for changing fiom its usual acceptation of a s-vvord. L. 

274 — 9. One of the gieatest and most delightful of all wiiters^ 
ancient or modern,, has admirably commented on this passage. L. 

V. 279. The hero stood self conquer d, and endur'd.} Homer e.K* 
cellently sustains the chaiacter of Ulysses. He is a man of patience, 
and master of all his passions, He is here misused by one of his own 
servants yet is so far from returning the injury, that he stihes the 
sense of it, without speaking one word. It is true he is described as 
having a conflict in his soulj but this is no derogation to his character. 
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Bat liatcful of the wretch, Eumoeus heav’d 280 

Ills hands obtesting-, and this pray’r conceiv'd. 
Dang'hters of Jove! who from th’ ethereal bow’rs 
Descend to swell the springs, and feed the flow’rs! 
Nymphs of this fountain ! to whose sacred names 
Our rural victims mount in blazing flames! 285 
To whom Ulysses’ piety prefen-’d 
The yearly firstlings of his flock, and herd; 

Succeed my wish ; your votary restore ! 

Oh be some GAi his convoy to our shore ! 

Due pains shall punish then this slave’s offence, 290 
And humble all his airs of insolence, 

Who proudly stalking, leaves the herds at large, 
Commences courtier, and neglects his charge. 

What mutters he.^ (iVIelanthius sharp rejoins) 

This crafty miscreant big with dark designs? 295 

Not to feel like a man is insensibility^ not virtue, but to repress the 
emotions of the heart, and keep them within the bounds of modera- 
tion, this argues wisdom, and turns an injur}^ into a \irluc and gloiy. 
There is an excellent contrast between the benevolent Eumoeus and 
tire insolent Melanthius. Eumaeus resents the outrage of Melantbius 
more than Ulysses. He is moved with indignation, but how does he 
express it? not by railing, but by an appeal to Heaven, in prayer: a 
conduct worthy to be imitated in more enlightened ages. 

The word ayXcLias here bears a peculiar signification. It does not 
imply voluptuousness as usually, but piide and means that Ulysses 
would spoil his haughty air«, if he should ever return. This inter- 
pretation agrees with what follows ; where Eumaeus reproaches him 
for despising his rural charge, and aspiring to politeness, or, as we 
express it, to be a man of the town. 
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The day shall come— nay, 'tis already near,— - 
When (slave!) to sell thee at a ])rice too dear, 

Must be my care ; and hence transport thee o’er, 

(A load and scandal to this happy shore.) 

Oh ' that as surely great Apollo’s dart, 300 

Or some brave suitor’s sword, might pierce the heart 
Of the proud son ; as that we stand this hour 
In lasting safety from the father’s pow’r. 

So spoke the wretch; but shunning farthei*fray, 
Turn’d his proud step, and left them cA their Avay. 305 
Straight to the feastful palace he repair’d, 

Eamiliar eirter’d, and the banquet shar’d; 

Beneath Eurymaohus, his patron lord, 

He took his place : and plenty heap’d the board. 

y. 2g6. This solemn parenthesis is from scriptural language. 

^ The hour cometh — and is even now come.’ John xvi, 32. L, 

V, 2g8. Hather: — 

While reckless shepherds thin his fleecy charge/ 

MijXa 7ia,}coi f^eip8(ri 

SO that Ogilby, as Mr. W. observes, is much more exact. 

While wicked swains destroy the numerous flock.’ 

V. 308. Beneath Eurymachus — He took las place, ] Wc 

may gather from hence the truth of an observation formerly made : — 
That Melanthius, Eumaeus, &c. were persons of distinction, and their 
offices posts of honour. We see Melanthius, who had charge of the 
goats of Ulysses, is a compamOn for princes 

The reason why Melanthius in particular associates himself with 
Eurymachus is, an intrigue which that Prince holds with Melantho 

* Pope can never keep the forms and parade and language of the Courts of hia 
own days (though no friend tO them) out of his mind, h. 
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IMeantimc they lieaui, soft-circliii" in the skv. 
Sweet airs ascend, and heav'niy minstrelsie; 311 
(For Phemius to the lyre attun'd the strain;) 

Ulysses hearkeiFd, then address'd the swain. 

Well may this palace admiration claiin^ 315 

Great, and respondent to the masters dime! 

Stage above stage th" imperial structure stands, 

Holds the chief honours and the town commands; 
High walls and battlements the courts inclose, 

And the strong^ates defy a host of foes. 

Far other cares its dwellers now employ; 320 

The throng'd assembly, and the feast of joy: 

his sister: as appears from the following Book. There is a confede- 
racy and league between tliem ; and we had they all suffer condign 
punishment in the end of the Odyssey, 

V. 310 — 12. To these beautiful and justly commended Hues, Mr. 
W. properly quotes a channiag one of Milton^ — 

^ To meditate ray rural minstreKie.* 

V. 318. High walk and hatikmenU, &c.] We have here a very 
particular draught or plan of the palace of Ulysses. It is a kind of 
castle, at once designed for strength and magnificence: this wc may 
gather from which Hesychius explains by 

vVsf Cijyai, not easily to be surmounted, or forced by arras, 

Homer artfully introduces Ulysses struck with w^onder at die 
beauty of the palace. This is done to confirm Eumseus in the opi- 
nion that Ulysses is really the beggar he appears to be, and a perfect 
stranger among the Ithacans, Thus also when he complains of 
hunger, he speaks the language of a beggar, (as Eustathius remarks 5 ) 
to persuade Eumceus that he takes his journey to the court, solely out 
of want and hunger. 

V. 319 . * An host' would be better and pneferable to the ear. L. 
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I see the smoke of sacrifice aspire. 

And hear (what graces ev’iy feast) the lyre. 

Then thus Euraffius Judge we which were best; 
Amidst yon’ revellers a sudden guest S25 

Choose you to mingle, while behind I stay? 

Or I first ent’ring introduce tfie way? 

Wait for a space without; but wait not long. 

This is the house of violence and wrong: 

Some rude insult thy rev’rend age may bear; 330 
For like their lawless lords, the serv:|lits are. 

Just is, oh friend ' thy caution, and address’d 
(Reply’d the chief) to no unheedful breast; 

The wrongs and injuries of base mankind 

Fresh to my sense, and always in my mind. 335 

The bravely-patient to no fortune yields. 

On rolling oceans, and in fighting fields, 

Storms have I past, and many a stern debate; 

And now in humbler scene submit to Fate. 

What cannot Want? the best she will expose; 340 
And I am learn ’d in all her train of woes. 

V. 324. More exactly thus : 

^ Just nor on other points thy judgment fails/ 

But the convenience of rhime almost compelled the omission. W. L. 

V. 328— >31 . Rather for these lines— 

« jsFor stay thou long, 

Lest stroke, or rude expulsion, do thee wrong/ 

The amplification was unnecessary and unseasonable here, W. — L. 
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She fills with navies, hosts, and loud alarms 
The sea, the land, and shakes the world with arms! 

Thus, near the gates conferring* as they drew, 
Argus, the Dog, his ancient master knew; 345 

He, not unconscious of the voice, and tread, 

Lifts to the sound his ear, and rears his head! — 

\ 345 ArguSj the Dog, fm ancient master kneu% &c.] This 
whole Episode has fallen under the ridicule of the critics, Monsieur 
Perrault’s in particular* ^ The dunghill before the palace (says that 
author) is moie pi^per for a peasant than a king, and it is beneath 
the dignity of poetry to describe the Dog Argus almost devoured with 
vermin.’ It must be allowed, that such a fannliar episode could not 
have been properly intioduced into the Iliad. It is writ in a nobler 
style, and distinguished by a boldness of sentiments and diction 5 
whereas the Odyssey descends to the familiar, and is calculated more 
foi common than heioic life. What Homer says of Argus is very 
natuial: and I do not know any thing moic. beautiful or more affect- 
ing in the whole Poem. I dare appeal to eveiy person s judgment, if 
Aigus be not as justly and properly represented, as the noblest figure 
in it. It is ceitain that the vcimin which Homer mentions would 
debase our poetiy but in tfie Gicek that veiy word is noble and sono- 
rous, Kvvo^^ai<rrsajv. But hou is the objection conceiming the dung- 
hill to be answered? We must have recourse to the simplicity of 
manners amongst the ancients, who thought nothing mean that was 
of use to life. Ithaca was a barren country, full of rocks and moun- 
tains ^ and owed its fertility chiefly to cultivation * and for this reason 
such circumstantial cares were necessaiy. It is true such a descrip- 
tion now is more proper for a peasant than a king* but anciently it 
was no disgrace for a king to perform with his own hands, what is 
now left only to peasants. We read of a dictator taken fiom the 
plough : and why may not a king as well manure his field as plough 
it, without leceding fiom his dignity? Virgil has put the same thing 
into a precept : 

^ Ne saturate fimo pingui pudeat sola.’ 
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Bred by Ulysses, nourish’d at his board; 

But ah ! not fated long to please his lord ' 

To him,* his swiftness and his strength wx're vain; 

The voice of glory call’d him o'er the main. 35 1 
’Till then in ev’ry silvan chace renown’d, 

With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around ; 

’VTith him the youth pursu’d the goat or fawn, 

Or trac'd the mazy leveret o’er the lawn. 355 

Now left to man’s ingratitude he lay. 

Unhous’d, neglected, in the public w^; 

And where on heaps the rich manure was spread, 
Obscene with reptiles, took his sordid bed. 

He knew his lord; — he knew, and strove to meet; 
(In vain he strove;) to crawl, and kiss his feet; 361 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes 
Salute his master, and confess his joys. 

Soft pity touch’d the mighty master’s soul: 

Adown his cheek a tear unbidden stole ; 365 

V.36i. In vain he strove, to crawl, and kiss his feel.'} It may 
seem that this circumstance was inserted casually, or at least only to 
shew the age and infirmity of Argus: but there is a fuither intent in 
it • if the Dog had ran to Ulysses and fawned upon him, it would have 
raised a strong suspicion in Eumaeus that he was not such a stranger 
to the Itliacaiis as he pietended, but some person in disguise; and this 
might have occasioned an unseasonable discovery. Eustathius. 

V. 362, 3 Notwithstanding the bad rhime, I am by no means for 
losing this couplet. 

Av Kvojy ji£fcc\yjvJs mi asclcc 
well justifies it. L. 
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Stoic unperceiv’d; he turn’d his head and dry’d 
The drop humane: — then thus impassion’d cry’d. 

What noble beast in this abandon’d state 
Lies here all helpless at Ulysses’ gate^ 

His bulk and beauty speak no vulgar praise ; 870 

If, as he seems, he was in better days, 

Some care his age deserves : or was he priz’d 
For worthless beauty' therefore now despis’d? 

V. 364. Soft pity toucJid the mighty master's soul.'] 1 confess my- 
*elf touched ’with tfle tenderness of these tears in Ulysses. I -would 
willingly think that they proceed from a better piinciple than the 
weakness of human nature, and are an instance of a really virtuous, 
and compassionate disposition. 

— — — ccya^QL (X§toa>Lpv£s 

* Good men are easily moved to tears.’ Jn my judgment Ulysses ap- 
pears more amiable while he weeps pver his faithful Dog, than when 
he drives an army of enemies before him* that shews him to be a great 
hero, this a good man. It was undoubtedly an instance of an excel- 
lent disposition in one of the fathers who prayed for the ^ giace of 
tears.’ 

' mollissima corda 

Humanp generi daie se natura fatetur, 

Qxl^ lachrymas dedit^ haec nostri pars optima sensus.’ 

Juv. Sat. XV. 

And Dryden, 

' Each gentle mind the soft infection felt. 

For richest metals are most apt to melt.’ 

V. 364. The mighty master,] This is probably from Pope’s great 
master, Dryden, in his Ode to St. Cecilia. W. — L. 

V. 373 — 5 . An interpolated stroke of satire, as Mr. W. observes. 
And Homer was probably too much a friend to dogs to mako this de* 
grading comparison against even the least useful of them, L. 
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Such dogs, and men there are; niei'e things of state, 
And always cherish’d by their fiiends, the great. 375 
Not Argus so, (Eumteus thus lejoin’d) 

But serv’d a master of a nobler kind ; 

Who never, never shall behold him more ! 

Long, long since perish’d on a distant shore! 

Oh had you seen him, vig’rous, bold, and young, 380 
Swift as a stag, and as a lion strong. 

Him no fell savage on the plain -withstood, 

None ’scap’d him, bosom’d in the glo^jny wood; 

His eye how piercing, and his scent how true. 

To wdnde the vapour in the tainted dew ! 383 

Such, when Ulysses left his natal coast; 

Now years un-nerve him, and his lord is lost ! 

The women keep the gen'rous creature bare : 

A sleek and idle race is all their care : 

V. 3/4. Such dogs, a7id men there are, mere things of state, 

And always cheitsk’d hj their friends, the great 

It is In the Gieek avc/Mte;, or ‘ kings,’ but the word is not to be 
taken in too stuct a sense, it implies all persons of distinction,’ or 
oiY.ohtxvorc/j, like the word ‘ Kex' m Horace. 

‘ Eegibus hie nios est ubi equos mercantnr.’ 

And Reginoe in Terence (as Dacier observes) is used in the same 
manner. 

‘ Eunuchum ponb dixti velle te: 

Q-uia solae utuntur his reginse.’ 

V. 332, 3. For this spirited and well accordant insertion, Mr. 
W. shews that the Tianslator has been indebted to Chapman. L. 
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The master gone, the servairts what restrains? 3^0 
Or dwells humanity where riot reigns^ 

Jove fix’d it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away. 

V. 392. — Whatever day 

Jllakcs man a slave, takes half his tvorth azvay ] 

This is a very lemarkable sentence, and commonly found to be true. 
Longinus in his inquiry into the decay of human wit, quotes it. 

^ ScivKude, be it never so justly establishedj is a kind of prison, 
wheiem the soul shrinks in some measure, and diminishes by con- 
stiaint it has the lame effect with the boxes in which duaifs are in- 
closed ; which not only hinder the body from its growth, but make it 
less by the constiiction. It is obscivable that all the gieat orators flou- 
rished in republics. And indeed what is theie that raises the souls of 
gieat men more than libeity^ In other governments men commonly 
become, instead of orators, pompous flatterers. A man born in servi- 
tude may be capable of other sciences 5 but no slave can ever be an 
orator: for wdiile the mind is depressed and broken by slavery, it will 
never dare to think or say any thing bold and noble , all the vigour 
evaporates, and it remains as it were confined in a prison ' ‘ Etiam 

fera animalia, si clausa teneas, viitutis obliviscuntur.’ Tacit. Hist, 
lib. iv. 

These verses are quoted in Plato, lib.vi. de legibus^ but somewhat 
differently from our editions : 

yccP t’s voe UTfoy.sips'foci svpvoifcc Zbv$ 

Ay^pouy sf m &c. 

However this aphorism is to be understood only generally, not univer* 
sally. Eumaeus who utters it is an instance to the contrary, . who 
retains his virtue in a state of subjection. And Plato speaks to the 
same purpose: asserting that some slaves have been found of such 
virtue as to be preferred to a son or brother j and have often presented 
their masters and their families. 

V. 392, 3, A truly fine passage^ and finely and very closely trans- 
lated. L. 
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This said, the honest herdsman strode before: 

The musing Monarch pauses at the door; 395 

The Dog, M’hom Fate had granted to behold 
His Lord, when twenty tedious years had roll’d, 
Takes a last look, and having seen him, dies ; 

So clos’d for ever faithful Argus’ eyes ! 

Who will not agree with the judgment of Mr- W, that this 
whole story of Aigus is not only incomparably beautiful in th^ ori- 
ginal, but that the version is a noble effort of ingenuity and taste : 
not excelled, if perhaps equalled, by any part of^he translation of 
either P^oem > 

It may be wondeied that the esteem of Homer, joined to their own 
inerits and invinpible affection to the human race, have not m all ages 
secured a more unifoimly good treatment and regard for such an ani- 
mal, so high in the scale of percipient and social being, as the Dog is. 
J am pleased to see that a delightful Poet of our own days, the Author 
of The Pleasures of Hope, has given to this steady and often only 
Friend on earth of the poor, a pathetic ballad, and that the Poor 
Man’s Dog has also found an advocate in the Author of the Farmer’s 
Eoy. L. 

V. 399, So clos'd fo 7 ' ever faithful At gus' eyes!'] It has been a 
question what occasioned the death of Argus, at the instani he saw 
Ulysses. Eustathius imputes it to the joy he felt at the sight of his 
master. But theie has another objection been staited against Homer, 
for ascribing so long a life as twenty yeais to Aigus: and that dogs 
never surpass the fifteenth year. But this is an error, Aristotle affirms, 
that some dogs live two and twenty- and other naturalists subsciibe 
to his judgment. Eustathius tells us, that other writers agree, that 
some dogs live twenty four years, Pliny thus writes, ^ Canes Laco- 
nic! vivunt annis denis, foeminae duodenis, caetera geneia quindecim 
annos, ahquando viginti.’ Madam Dacier mentions some of her own 
knowledge that lived twenty-three years. And the Tianalator, not 
to fall short of these illustrious examples, has known one that died at 
twenty- two big with puppies. 
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And now Teleinachus, the first of all, 400 

Observ'd Eumasus ent’ring in the hall : 

Distant he saw, across the shady dome ; 

Then gave a sign, and beckon’d him to come. 

There stood an empty seat, where late was plac’d 
In order due, the steward of the feast ; 40.5 

(Who now was busied carving round the board) 
Eumajus took, and nlac'd it near his Lord. 

Before him instant was the banquet spread, 

And the brigh| basket pil’d with loaves of bread. 

Next came Ulysses, lowly at the door, 410 

A figure despical)le, old, and poor, 

In squalid vests with many a gaping rent, 

Propt on a staiF, and trembling as he went. 

Then, resting on the threshold of the gate, 

Against a cypress pillar leankl his weight; 415 

(Smooth’d by the workman to a polish'd plain) 

The thoughtful son beheld, and call'd his swain. 

Louis XIV. having been informed of the dispute between Boileau 
and Perrault, quoted his own experience on the longevity of dogs ; 
he having bad one that had lived twenty-three years. I remember 
being told that a greyhound of Mr. Read of Bardwell, in Suffolk, 
was thirty years old. It was then healthy. As to the recognition 
of Ulysses after twenty years absence, I recollect an instance of a 
pointer who recognized ray Father^ whom he had not seen for nine. 
(See more, Boileau Reflex- Crit. III. T.III. Ed. 1729.) L. 

V. 417. The circumstance is omitted of Telemachus taking for 
his Father an whole loaf, and as much Besh as his hands could hold. 
Ogilby had no difficulty in expressing this. But it .is not so manage- 
able by a Translator in rhime more delicate in his choice of lan- 
guage. L. 
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These viands, and this bread, Eum^eus ! bear, 

And let yon’ mendicant our plenty share : 

Then let him circle round the suitors board, 420 
And try the bounty of each gracious lord. 

Bold let him ask, encourag’d thus by me; 

How ill, alas * do want and shame agree ? 

His lord’s command the faithful servant bears; 

The seeming beggar answers with his pray’rs. 425 
Bless’d be Telemachus ! in ev’ry deed 
Inspire him Jove! in evTy wish succei^d! 


V. 423 How ill, alas ^ do want and shame agree ^ We are not to 
imagine that Hoiner is here lecommending immodesty 5 but to under- 
stand him as speaking of a decent assuiance, in opposition to a faulty 
shame or bashfalness. The verse in the Greek is remarkable. 

him 5 o'’ iSK aycc^Yj ccvSpi nspoi-Kirj, 

A person of great learning has observed that there is a tautology in 
the three last words j in ^ a beggar that wants.’ as if the very notion 
of a beggar did not imply want. Indeed Plato, who cites this verse 
in his Charraides, uses another word instead of and inserts 

mccpsivai, Hesiod likewise, who makes use of the same line, instead 
of 'ni^jQiK'fyj reads which would almost induce us to believe 

that they thought there was a tautology in Homer. It has therefore 
been conjectured, that the word rifpoiiilr^g should be inserted in the 
place of zirpoiKlyj] I am sorry that the construction will not allow it^ 
that word is of the masculine gender, and which is of the femi- 

nine, cannot agree with it We may indeed substitute aycckp, and 
then the sense will be ^ bashfulness is no good petitioner for a beggar j’ 
but this must be done without authority. We must therefore thus 
undeistand Homer,- ^ Too much modesty is not good for a poor man, 
who lites by begging,’ mpoiKl-rj; and this solution clears the verse from 
the tautology, tor a man may be in want, and not be a beggarj or 
(as Homer expresses it) and yet not mpoiKlyjp. 
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This said, the portion from his son convey'd 
With smiles receiving on his sciip he lay’d. 

Long as the minstrel swept the sounding wire, 430 
He fed; and ceas'd when silence held the lyre. 

Soon as the suitors from the banquet rose, 

Minerva prompts the man of mighty woes. 


V. 432. Mr W. confoimably to the oiiginal- 

' Now fiom the suitor tialn when tumult rose.’ 

Rather^, partly with hli. W. , 

^ Hear me^ye suitois of the far-fam’d Queen ' 

This sti anger I remember to have seen. 

The swine-herd hi ought him. I observ’d his faccj 
Unknown to me whence he may boast his race ’ L. 

V. 433 . Minerva piompts, &:c.] This is a ciicumstance that 
occurs almost in every book of the Odyssey: and Pallas has been 
thought to mean no more than the inherent wisdom of Ulysses, wdiich 
guides ail his actions upon all emergencies. It is not impossible but 
the Poet might intend to inculcate, that the wisdom of man is the 
gift of Heaven, and a blessing from the Gods. But then is it not a 
deiogation to Ulysses, to think nothing but what the Goddess dic- 
tates ? and a restraint of human liberty, to act solely by the impulse 
of a Deity? Plutarch in bis life of Coriolanus excellently solves this 
difficulty. ‘ Men (observes that author) are ready to censure and 
despise the Poet, as if he destroyed the use of reason, and the freedom 
of their choice, by continually ascribing every suggestion of heart to 
the influence of a Goddess: whereas he introduces a Deity not to take 
away the liberty of the will, but as moving it to act with freedom. 
The Deity does not work in us the inclinations : but only offers the 
object to our minds, from whence we ^conceive the impulse, and form 
our resolutions.’ However tliese influences do not make the action 
involuntaiy, but only give a beginning to spontaneous operations 3 for 
we must either remove God from all manner of causality, or confess 
that he invisibly assists us by a secret co-operation. For it is absurd 
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To tempt their bounties with a suppliant’s art, 

And learn the gen’rous from th’ ignoble heart; 435 

to imagine that the help he lends us, consists in fashioning the pos- 
tures of the body, or diiecting the corporeal motions — but in in- 
fluencing our souls, and exciting the inward faculties into action by 
secret impulses from above; or, on the contiaiy, by raising an aver- 
sion in the soul, to restrain us from action. It is tiue in ordinary 
affairs of life, in matters that are brought about by the ordinary way 
of reason, Homer ascribes the execution of them to human perform- 
ance, and frequently represents his heroes calling a council ii^ their 
own breasts, and acting according to the dictates of reason: but in 
actions unaccountably daring, of a transcendent ^ature, there they 
are said to be carried away by a divine impulse or enthusiasm; and it 
is no longer human reason, but a God that influences the soul. 

I have already observed, that Homer makes use of machines some- 
times merely for ornament. This place is an instance of it: here is no 
action of an uncommon nature performed, and yet Pallas directs 
Ulysses: Plutarch very justly observes, that wdienever the heroes of 
Homer execute any prodigious exploit of valour, he continually intro- 
duces a Deity, who assists in the performance of it, but it is also 
true, that to shew the* dependance of man upon the assistance of 
Heaven, he frequently ascribes the common dictates of wisdom to the^ 
Goddess of it. If we take the act here inspired by Minerva, as it lies 
nakedly in Homer, it is no more than a bare command to beg, an 
act, that needs not the wisdom of a Goddess to command : but we are 
to understand it as a direction to Ulysses how to behave before the 
suitors upon his flist appearance, how to carry on his disguise so art- 
fully as to prevent all suspicions, and take his measures so effectually 
as to work his own re-establishment • in this light, the command be- 
comes worthy of a Goddess: the act of begging is only the method by 
which he carries on his design; the consequence of it is the main 
point in view, namely, the suitors destruction. The rest is only the 
stratagem, by which he obtains the victory. 

V. 435. A?id learn the genrous from tk' ignohle heart: 

(Not lut his soul, resentful as humane, 

Dooms to full vengeance all tK offending train).’] 
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(Not but his soul, resentful as humane, 

Dooms to full vengeance all th’ offending train) 
With speaking eyes, and voice of plaintive sound, 
Humble he moves, imploring all around. 

The proud feel pity, and relief bestow, 440 

With such an image touch'd of human woe ; 
Enquiring all, their wonder they confess, 

And eye the man, majestic m distress. 

While thus they gaze and question with their eyes, 
The bold Mela^ithius to their thought replies. 445 
My lords ! this stranger of gigantic port 
The good Eumteus usher’d to your court. 


A single virtue, or act of humanity, is not a sufficient atonement for 
a whole life of insolence and oppiession* so that although some of 
the suitors should be found less guilty tlian tlie rest, yet they are still 
too guilty to deserve impunity. 

V, 438s With speahing eyes, and voice of plaintive sound, 

Humhle he moves, &c ] 

Homer inserts this particularity to shew the complying nature of 
Ulysses in all fortunes: He is every where 'ZEroAur^oTr©^. it is his distin- 
guishing character in the first verse of the Odyssey, and it is visible 
in every part of -it. He is an artist in the trade of begging, as Eu- 
stathius observes j and knows how to become the lowest, as well as 
the highest station. 

Homer adds, that the suitors were struck with wonder at the 
sight of Ulysses. That is (says Eustathius) because they never had 
before seen him in Ithaca, and concluded him to be a foreigner. But 
I rather think it is a compliment Homer pays to his hero to represent 
his port and figure to be such, as, though a beggar, struck them with 
astonishment. 
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Full '.voE I mark'd the featui'es of his face, 

Though all unknown his clime, or noble race. 

And is this present, swineherd ' of thy hand? 450 
Bring’st thou these vagrants to infest the land? 
(Returns Anti nous with retorted eye) 

Objects uncouth ! to check the genial joy. 

Enough of these our court already grace; 

Of giant stomach, and of famish’d face. 45.5 

Such guests Eumaeus to his country brings. 

To share our feast, and lead the life o^ kings. 

To whom the hospitable swain rejoin’d : 

Thy passion. Prince, belies thy knowing mind. 

Who calls, from distant nations to his own, 4d0 
The poor, distinguish’d by their wants alone ; 

Round the wide world are sought those men divine 
Who public structures raise, or who design ; 

Those to whose eyes the Gods their ways reveal, 

Or bless with salutary arts to heal ; 4 d ,5 

But chief to Poets such respect belongs ■ 

By rival nations courted for their songs ; 

V 402. Bound the wide world are sought those men divine, See.] 
This is an evidence of the great honour anciently paid to peisons 
enainent in mechanic arts: the architect, and public aitisans, h,. 
^iB^yoi, are joined with) the Prophet, Physician, and Poet, who were 
esteemed almost with a religious veneration, and looked upon as pub- 
lic blessings. Honour was anciently given to meii in proportion to 
the benefits they brought to society: a * useless great man is a burden, 
to the earth, while the meanest artisan is beneficial to his fellow crea- 
tures, and useful in his generation. 

* ‘ an’ were much better.’ L. 
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These states invite, and mighty Kings admire, 

Wide as the sun displays his vital fire. 

It is not so with Want! — how few that feed 47'C) 
A wretch unhappy, merely for his need ? 

Unjust to me and all that serve the state, 

To love Ulysses is to raise thy hate. 

For me, suffice the approbation won 
Of my great mistress, and her godlike son. 475 

To. him Telcmachus: — No more incense 
The man by nature prone to insolence : 

Injurious minds'just answers but provoke — 

Then turning to Antinous, thus he spoke. 

Thanks to thy care! whose absolute command 480 
Thus drives the stranger from our court and land. 
Heav’n bless its owner with a better mind ! 

From envy free, to charity inclin'd. 

This both Penelope and I affoi-d : 

Then, Prince! be bounteous of Ulysses’ board. 485 
To give another’s is thy hand so slow? 

So much more sweet, to spoil, than to bestow? 

Whence, great Telemachus ! this lofty strain ? 
(Antinous cries with insolent disdain) 


V. 478 . To avoid ambiguity of construction^ Mr,W* riglitly pro- 
poses — 

^ The injurious mind just ans'wers but provoke.’ L. 

V. 482. Chapman here> though pleasing, is rather wide of his 
original. 

^ But God doth not allow this.— There must be 
Some care of poor men, in humanities 
VOL, II. V 
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Portions like mine if ev’ry suitor gavc^ 49O 

Our ^yalls this twelvemonth should not see the slave. 

He spoke; — and lifting high above the board 
His ponderous footstool, shook it at his Lord. 

The rest with equal hand conferr’d the bread : 

He fill’d his scrip, and to the threshold sped; 

But first before Antinous stopp’d, and said. 

Bestow, my friend 1 — thou dost not seem the worst 
Of all the Greeks, but princelike and the first: 49s 
Then as in dignity, be first in worth; 

And I shall praise thee through the bCundless earth. 

V. 492. ^ Spake’ would have been better here. L. 

V. 497. Bestow, my friend^ &c] Ulysses here acts with a pru- 
dent dissimulation. He pietends not to have understood the iiony of 
Antinous, nor to have observed his preparation to strike him . and 
theiefore proceeds as if he appiehended no danger. This at once 
shews the patience of Ulysses, who is inured to sufferings, and gives 
a foundation for the punishment of Antinous in the conclusion of the 
Odyssey. 

ft is observable, that Ulysses gives his own history in the same 
Words as in the fourteenth book, yet varies from it in the conclusion. 
He there spoke to Eumaeus; and Eumaeus is here present, and hears 
the story; how is it then that he does not observe the falsification of 
Ulysses, and conclude him to be an impostor^ Eustathius labours for 
an answer: he imagines that Eumaeus was inadvertent, or had foigoL 
the former relation, and yet asserts that the leason why Ulysses tells 
the same histoiy in part to Antinous, proceeds from a fear of detec- 
tion in Eumseus. I would rather imagine that Ulysses makes the 
deviation, trusting to the judgment of Euraams: who might conclude 
tliat there was some good reason why he forbears to let Antinous into 
the full history of his life j especially, because he was an enemy both 
to Ulysses and Eumaeus. He might therefore easily reflect, that the 
difference of his stoiy arose from prudence and design, ratiier than 
ffom imposture and falsehood. 
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Once I enjoy’d, in luxury of state, 501 

Whate’er gives man the envy’d name of great. 
Wealth, servants, friends, were mine in better days : 
And hospitality was then my praise; 

In ev’ry sorrowing soul I pour’d delight, 505 

And poverty stood smiling in my sight. 

But Jove, all-governing, whose only will 
Determines fate, and mingles good with ill, 

Sent me (to punish my pursuit of gain) 

With roving pirates o'er th’ Egyptian main : 510 

By Egypt’s silver flood our ships we moor; 

Our spies commission’d straight the coast explore; 
But impotent of mind, with laAvless will 
The country ravage, and the natives kill. 

The spreading clamour to their city flies, 515 

And horse and foot in mingled tumult rise : 

The red’ning dawn reveals the hostile fields 
Horrid with bristly spears, and gleaming shields : 
Jove thunder'd on their side : our guilty head 
We turn’d to flight; the gath’ring vengeance spread 
On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lay dead. 
Some few the foes in servitude detain ; 

Death ill exchang’d for bondage and for pain 1 
Unhappy me a Cyprian took aboard ; 

And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus’ haughty lord : 525 

V. 525. ^nd gave to Dmetor, Cyprus' haughty lord."} We are 
not to search too exactly into historic truth among the fictions of 
poetry 3 but it is very probable that this Dmetor was really king of 
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Hither, to ’scape his chains, my course I steer 
Still curst by fortune, and insulted here ' 

To whom Antinous thus his rage exprcst : — 

What God has plagu'd us with this gormand guest ? 
Unless at distance, wretch ! thou keep behind, 
Another isle, than Cyprus more unkind. 

Another Egypt, shalt thou quickly find. 

From all thou beg’st, a bold audacious slave ; 

Nor all can give so much as thou canst crave. 

Nor wonder I at such profusion shown: — 535 

Shameless they give, who give what’s not their own. 

Cyprus Eustathius is of this opinion : but it may be objected, tliat 
Cinyras was king of Cyprus in the time of Ulysses: thus lib. xi. Iliad. 

^ The beaming cuirass next adorn’d his breast j 
The same which once king Cinyras possest: 

The fame of Greece, and her assembled host. 

Had leach’d that monaich on tlie Cyprian coast. 

The answer is, there were almost twenty years elapsed since the men- 
tion of this breast-plate of Cinyras, this king therefore being dead, 
Dmetor possessed the Cyprian throne. 

V. 527 . This last line is wholly supplemental' and agrees not 
with the reserve and patience of Ulysses. W. — L. 

V 532- Another Egypt, &c.] This passage is a full demonstra'- 
tion that the country was called Egypt in the days of Flomer, as well as 
the river Nilus^^ for in the speech he uses Myorfiog m the masculine 
gender to denote the river, and heie he calls it Aiyurflov in the 

feminine, to shew that he speaks of the country the former word 
agreeing with rjro'tap.og, the latter with yaia,, V. Wakefield’s Silv. 
Crit. IL Cap. 2. 

* This IS obscure; but it means that both the Country and the River were 
called ‘ Egyptus.' L 
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The Chief, retiring: — Souls like that in thee, 

111 suit such forms of grace and dignity. 

Nor will that hand to utmost need afford 
The smallest portion of a wasteful board, 540 

Whose luxury whole patrimonies sweeps: — 

Yet starving Want, amidst the riot, weeps. 

The haughty suitor with resentment burns : 

And sourly smiling, this reply returns. 

Take that, ere yet thou quit this princely throng: 
And dumb for eyer be thy slanderous tongue! 

He said, and high the whirling tripod flung. 

II is shoulder-blade rcceivVl the ungentle shock: 

He stoodj and mov'd not, like a marble rock; 

V. 539 . Ogilby with point and spirit^ and exactness, and retain- 
ing the proverb of the Oiiginal : 

' In your own house you scarce would salt afford, 

Who thus art pinching at another’s board/ L. 

V. 54S, 9 . The imitative rhythm of the original may be expressed 
thus : 

' His shoulder-blade sustain’d the ungentle shock 
Steadily. — Firm he stood, as stands a rock/ 

— — — - 65 ’ £<rla^ifjy 7pl$ 

V. 463, 4, 

Milton had probably a view to this passage : 

< — — jje above the rest 
In shape and stature proudly eminent. 

Stood, like a tower/ 

The remainder would be more exact thus : 

^ Nor him the weapon of Antinous mov’d. 

Silent he shook his head (by long woes prov’d) 
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But shook his thoughtful head; nor more complain'd; 
Sedate of soul, his character sustain'd, 651 

And inly form'd revenge: then hack withdrew; 
Bcfoie his feet the weli-lilfd scrip he threw, 

And thus with semblance mild address'd the crew. 

May what I speak your pi'incely minds approve, 
Ye peers and rivals in this noble level 556 

Not for the hurt 1 grieve, but for the cause. 

Jf, when the sword our country’s quarrel draws, 



And deeply plann’d revenge; — then back withdrew. — 
Before his feet the well fill’d scrip he threw. 

And thus amid them spake: — May ye approve.’ L. 

V. 557. Not for the hurt I grieve, lut for the The rea- 

soning of Ulysses in the original is not without some obscurity: for 
how can it be affirmed, that it is no great affiiction to Lave our pro- 
perty invaded, and to be wounded in the defence of it? The beggar 
who sulfers for asking an alms, has no injury done him, except the 
violence offered to his person 5 but it is a double injury, to suffer both 
in our peisons and propeities. We must therefore suppose that 
Ulysses means, that the importance of the cause, when our lights arc 
invaded, is equal to the danger, and that we ought to suffer wounds, 
or even death, in defence of it, and that a brave man grieves not at 
such laudable adventures. Or perhaps Ulysses speaks only with le- 
spect to Antinous; and means that it is a greater injury to ofi'er vio- 
lence to the poor and the stranger, than to peisons of greater fortunes 
and station. 

Eustathius gives a deeper meaning to the speech of Ulysses: he 
applies it to his present condition, and it is the same as if he had said 
openly. It would be no great matter if I had been wounded in de- 
fence of my palace, and other properties,- but to suffer only for ask- 
ing an alms, this is a deep affliction So that Ulysses speaks in ge- 
neral, but intends his own paiticular condition, and the import of 
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Or if defending what is justly dear, 

From Mars impartial some broad wound we bear; 

The s:enerous motive disrnifies the scar. 

But for mere want^ how hard to suffer wi'ong? 

Want brings enough of other ills along! 

Yet if injustice never be secure, 

If fiends revenge, and Gods assert the poor, 565 
Death shall lay low the proud aggressor’s head, 

And make the dust Antinoiis’ bridal bed. 

Peace, wretch ! and eat thy bread without offence, 
(The suitor cry’d) or force shall drag thee hence, 
Scourge through the public street, and cast thee there, 
A mangled carcase for the hounds to tear. 571 

the whole is, I grieve to suffer, not upon any weighty account, but 
only for being poor and hungry. 

V. 559. Rather* 

' Oi in defence of property held dear, 

Our herds or snowy sheep, some blow we bear. 

tsXosp so the stool is sarcastically called. 

^ Then in the heart nor grief nor care is found, 

The generous motive dignifies the wound.* 

In 560 1 have endeavoured to translate 

Ov [xay 8^* a^og $(rlt p^sla, <p§Bcriy ah li V# 4 ? 0 . 

which I think very remarkable and characteristic j and most closely 
and happily expressed by Homer. I believe Theocritus had it in his 
tlioughts. 

OcLirai In. VII. 

Brukcx. A^ax.. I. 
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His furious deed the general anger mov'd: 

All, ev’n the worst, condemn’d ; and some reprov'd. 
Was ever chief for wars like these renown'd.? 

Ill fits the stranger and the poor to wound. 575 
Unbless’d thy hand ! — if in this low disguise 
Wander, perhaps, some inmate of the skies; 

They (curious oft of mortal actions) deign 
In forms like these, to round the earth and main, 
Just and unjust recording in their mind, 580 

And with sure eyes inspecting all mankind. 

Telemachus absorpt in thought severe, 

Nourish’d deep anguish, though he shed no tear; 

V. 578 They (turious oft of human actions) ^ &c.] We have al- 
ready observed, that it was the opinion of the ancients, that the Gods 
frequently assumed an human shape. Thus Ovid of Jupiter. 

^ — — — Summo delabor Olympo, 

Et Deus human^ lustro sub imagine terras.’ Met. I. 2 12. 

I refer the reader to the objections of Plato, mentioned in the preced- 
ing book. It is observable, that Homer puts, this remarkable truth 
into the mouths of the suitois, to shew that it was ceitain and unde- 
niable, when it is attested even by such persons as had no piety or 
religion. 

V. 582. Telemachus — 

Nourish'd deep anguish, though he shed no tear.'] 

This Is spoken with particular judgment. Telemachus is here to .act 
the part of a wise man, not of a tender son ; he restrains his tears, lest 
they should betray his father, it being improbable that he should 
weep for a v.agabond and beggar. We find he has profited by the 
instructions of Ulysses, and practises the injunctions given in the 
former book. 

jf scorn insult my reverend age. 

Bear it, my son, repress thy rising rage. 
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But the dark brow of silent sorrow shook: 

While thus his Mother to her virgins .sjioke. 585 
‘ Oil him and his may the bright God of day 
That base, inhospitable blow repay !’ 

The nurse replies: ‘ If Jove I'eceives my pray’r, 

Not one survives to breathe to-morrow's air.’ 

All, all are foes, and mischief is their end; 590 
Antinous most to gloomy death a friend; 

(Replies the Queen): the stranger begg’d their grace, 
And melting pity soften’d ev'ry face; 

From ev'ry other hand redress he found, 

But fell Antinous answer’d with a wound. 595 

Amidst her maids thus spoke the prudent Queen; 
Then bad Eumaius call the pilgrim in. — 

If outrag’d^ cease that outrage to repel, 

Bear it, my son, though thy brave heart rebel/ 

Telemachus struggles against the yearnings of nature, and shews 
himself to be a master of his passions 5 he must therefore be thought 
to exert an act of wisdom, not of insensibility. 

V. 584. Mr.W. exceedingly well : 

< « — — of vengeful sorrow/ 

The two preceding lines strike me as admirable. L, 

V. 586. Eather, and preserving the impassioned figure of a direct 
address: 

^ On thine own head may the bright God of day/ 

Ai-S'* ela/f avlov u’s taXyj smepyo^ AirakKwv. 

The next line, though only the two last words belong to Horner^ is 
yet excellent. L. 

V. 596 . Much preferably Mr.W. and not merely for the rhime. 

‘ Her damsels thus the prudent Oueen addrest> 

Then bade Eumaeus call the pilgrim guest/ 
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Much of th’ experienc’d man I long to hear; 

If or his certain eye, or listening ear 

Have learn’d the fortunes of my wand'ring Lord. 600 

Thus She;— and good Eumaeus took the word. 

A private audience if thy grace impart, 

The stranger’s words may ease the royal heart. 

His sacred eloquence in balm distils, 

And the sooth’d heart with secret pleasure fills. 605 
Tliree days have spent their beams, three nights have 
run 

Their silent journey, since his tale begun, 

Unfinish’d yet; and yet I thirst to hear! 

As when some heav’n-taught poet charms the ear, 
(Suspending soitow with celestial strain 610 

Breath’d from the Gods to soften human pain) 


V. 602* Chapman bad led to a more exact rendering, and the 
preservation of a picturesque circumstance. It might be rendered 
thus pretty exactly: . 

^ O Queen ! if but these Greeks were silent here. 

So speaks the stranger, he would sooth your ear,’ 

Ef yap 7 oi Bacn^sia a‘iaj 7 t-/)u'ciay Kyam' 

Oi' oys puv^silai, ^eXyoilo zs lot (piXov yflop. V. 513 , 14 . 

V. 609. ^ Our ear,’ with Mr.W. to avoid one of tlie most unpleas- 
ing of the open vowels of which as Pope hisself gave very early this 
exemplifying censure : 

' Though oft the ear the open vowels tire.’ Ess, ok Chit. 

It will be observed, that the first of these open vowels, the long and 
short 0 is not unpleasing, the last is even pleasing; it is ^ the ear’ 
that has a dat and displeasing murmur, L. 
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Time steals away with unregarded wing, 

And the soul hears him, though he cease to sing. 

Ulysses late he saw, on Cretan ground, 

(His father s guest) for Minos’ birth renown’d. 61.5 
He now but waits the wind, to waft him o'er 
With boundless treasure, from Thesprotia’s shore. 

To this the Queen; — The wandrer let me hear, 
While you luxuiious race indulge their cheer, 

Devour the grazing ox and browzing goat, 620 

And turn my generous vintage down their throat 
For where's an* arm, like thine, Ulysses! strong, 

To curb wild riot and to punish wrong? 

V. 612 , J3. Mr.W. very highly and justly praises this enchanting 
couplet. These ten exquisite lines should be heard as they would be 
read by a line female \oice of corresponding taste and expression. 
Perhaps in no modern language we must look for an equal passage, 
unless in the Italian, tliat language of grace and harmony, and celes- 
tial sweetness. 1^. 

V. f5l5 — — for Minos huth ienowiid7\ Diodorus Siculus 
thus writes of IVIinos; ^ He was the son of Jupiter and Europa, who 
was fabled to be carried by a bull (that is, in a ship called the bull, 
or that had the image of a bull carved upon its prow) into Crete: 
here Minos reigned, and built many cities: he established many laws 
among the Cretans j he also provided a navy, by which he subdued 
many of the adjacent islands. The expression in the Greek will bear 
a twofold sense : and Implies either, where Minos was born, or where 
the descendants of Minos reign ^ for Idomeneus, who governed Crete 
in the days of Ulysses, was a descendant of Minos, from his son Deu- 
calion/ 

Homer mentions it as an honour to Crete, to have given birth to 
so great a law-giver as Minos: and it is universally true, that every 
great man is an honour to his country : Atliens did not give reputa- 
tion to learned men, but learned men to Athens, 
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She spoke: — Telemadius then sneez’d aloud; 6 £ 4 ' 
Constrain’d; his nostril echo'd throui,di the crouil. 

V. 619, 23 . Rather thus, according to the Original: 

Let these or at the gates indulge their cheer. 

Or here, -vvithin the house, as suits them best. 

Their stores at home all imdiminish’d rest : 

Daily to us they flock:— the ox, sheep, goat. 

They slay 3 and our rich vintage sates their throat. 

For where’s an arm like thine, Ulysses, strong 
To curb wild liot and to punish wrong. 

Mightst thou, Ulysses, see thine home again. 

Thou, with thy son, those wrongs shouHst well restrain!* 

The last lines are so expressive of the fond motlier, as well as of the 
wife, that it is surprising they should have been omitted. 

Oho'ctsvs %ai hoil s yaiav— 

Ai^oc x£ cruy cu ^cciSt ot/itolKTslcti ceySpevy. 

1 have made a break, indicating an impassioned and fearful wish. 
In an uninterrupted sentence the tense would be wrong of UTtoliiTaHi. 
But so pointed it is coiTcct and energetic L, 

V, 624. — - Telemdchus then S7iee%'d aloud,~\ Eustathius fully 
explains the nature of this omen 5 for sneezing was reckoned ominous 
both by the Greeks and Eomans. While Penelope uttered these 
words, Telemachus sneezes j Penelope accepts the omen, and expects 
the words to be venfled. The original of the veneration paid to 
sneezing is this: —The head is the most sacred part of the body, the 
seat of thought and reason : now the sneeze coming from the head, 
the ancients looked upon it as a sign or omen, and believed it to be 
sent by Jupiter^ therefore they regarded it with a kind of adoration: 
the reader will have a full idea of the nature of the omen of sneezing 
here mentioned, from a singular instance in lib. iii. of Xenophon, in 
his expedition of Cyrus. Xenophon having ended a short speech to 
his soldiers with these words, viz, We have many reasons to hope 
for preservation/ they were scarce uttered, when a certain soldier 
sneezed: the whole army took the omen, and at once paid adoration 
to the Godsj then Xenophon resuming his discourse, proceeded 5 
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I'hc smiling Queen the happy omen bless'd: 

‘ So may these impious fall, by fate opprest!’ 

Then to Eumaius : bi'ing the stranger; tly! 

And if my questions meet a true reply, 

Giac'd noth a decent robe he shall retire; bSO 

A gift in season which his wants require. 

Thus spoke Penelope. Eumteus flies 
In duteous haste, and to Ulysses cries. 

^ Since, my fellow soldiers, at the mention of oiir preservation, Jupi- 
ter has sent tins omenf &c. So that Xenophon fully explains Homer. 

Sneezing was \Aq\\ ise reckoned ominous by the Romans. Thus 
Catullus, 

' Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistiii ut ante 
Dextiam sternuit approbationem/ 

Thus also Propertius, 

‘ Num tibi nascenti primis, mea vita, diebus 

Aridus argutum sternuit omen Amor.^ L.IL El 3. v. 23. 

We find in all these instances that sneezing was constantly received 
as a good omen, or a sign of approbation from the Gods. In these 
ages we pay an idle superstition to sneezing: but it is ever looked 
upon as a bad omen j and wc cry ' God bless you,' upon hearing it, 
as the Greeks in later times said or Zsv crcecroy. We are told this 
custom arose from a mortal distemper that affected the head, and 
threw the patient into convulsive sneezings, that occasioned his death. 

I will only add from Eustathius, that Homer expresses the loud- 
ness of the sneezing, to give a reason why Penelope heard itj*— she 
being in an apartment at some distance from Telemachus. 

The sneezing likewise gives us the reason why Penelope imme- 
diately commands Eumseus to introduce the beggar into her presence: 
the omen gave her hopes to hear of Ulyssesj she saw the beggar was 
a stranger, and a traveller, and therefore expected he might be able 
to give her some information. 

* AMOE. The repetition of this magic word at the dose of his elegiac verse 
i% by Its amazing frequency, one of the characteristics of Propertius, h. 
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The Queen invites thoc, venerable guest! 

A secret instinct moves her troubled breast, 635 
Of her long absent Lord fi-om thee to gain 
Some light, and soothe her soul's eternal pain. 

If true, if faithful thou, her grateful mind 
Of decent robes a present has design'd : 

So finding favour in the royal eye, 640 

Thy other wants her subjects shall supply. 

Fair truth alone (the patient man reply’ d) 

My words shall dictate, and my lips shall guide. 

To him, to me, one common lot was giv’n, 

In equal woes, alas ! involv’d by heaven. 645 

Much of his fates I know; but check’d by fear . 

I stand:— the hand of violence is here: 

Here boundless Avrongs the starry skies invade. 

And injur’d suppliants seek in vain for aid. 

Let for a space the pensive Queen attend, 650 

Nor claim my story till the sun descend ; 

V. 637. What a beautiful spondaic cadence formed by these two 
emphatic monosyllables and the pause. L. 

V. 644. To hhrif to me, one common lot was givn^ 

In equal woes, alas ! Involv'd hy }ieavnl\ 

These words bear a double senses one applicable to the speaker^ the 
other to the reader. The reader^ who knows this beggar to be 
Ulysses, is pleased with the concealed meaning, and hears with plea- 
sure tlie beggar affirming that he is fully instructed in the misfortunes 
of Ulysses : but speaking in the character of a beggar, he keeps Eu- 
maeus in ignorance, who believes he is reciting the adventures of a 
friend, while he really gives his own history. 

V.650. Rather, 

^ Of him I know-^jointly we pain have borne 
Of this harsh suitor crew I dread the scorns 
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Tbco in such robes as suppliants may require, 
Couipos’cl and cheerful by the genial lire, 

When loud uproar and laAvdess riot cease, 

Shall her pleas’d ear receive my words in peace. 655 

Swift to the Queen returns the gentle SAvain : 

And say, (she cries) does fear, or shame, detain 
The cautious stranger? With the begging kind 
Shame suits but dl. Eumteus thus rejoin’d : 

He only asks a moi'e propitious hour, 660 

And shuns (avIao Avould not?) Avicked men in poAv'r; 

At cv’ning mild "(meet season to confer) 

By turns to question, and by turns to hear. 

Tlieir scorn and violence to heaven ascend. 

But now^ when nought I did that should offend, 

That man injurious gave a wanton blow, 

Nor could Telemachus, (his pow r now low), 

Nor any other aid — If she attend. 

If the Queen claim not till tlic sun descend 
To heai — then clad as suppliants may require/ 

It is very undesirable to omit Telemachus iiere: whether we regard 
tbe feelings of the father, or the epic importance of Ulysses. L. 

V.6dl. This fine \^erse is an addition of the Translator. We 
know that all should, but we know also that it is far from true, that 
all do shun wicked men in power. Many will always be found to 
court them. Were it not for this, wickedness would not be so fre- 
quently combined with power. L. 

' V. 662 , 3. I cannot subscribe to the change of these simple and 
pleasing lines for the sake of a more perfect rhime. And J will say 
at once what I think and feel. In veiy short works ine:^actness of 
rhime is scarcely excusable; in very long, especially in translation, 
perfect exactness is unattainable without injury to the diction, sense, 
or general how of the verse, all of them objects of superior import- 
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Whoe’er this guest (the prudent Queen replies) 
His ev’ry step and ev’ry thought is wise. 663 

For men, like these, on earth he shall not find 
In all the miscreant race of human kind. 

Thus She. Eumseus all her words attends. 

And parting, to the suitor pow’rs descends : 

There seeks Telemachus; and thus apart 670 

In whispers breathes the fondness of his heart. 

The time, my Lord, invites me to repair 
Hence to the lodge; my charge demands my care. 
These sons of murder thirst thy life t*b take ; 

O guard it, guard it, for thy servant’s sake ! 675 

Thanks to my friend, he cries: — but now the hour 
Of night draws on ; go, seek the rural bow’r : 

But first refresh : and at the dawn of day 
Hither a victim to the Gods convey. 


ance. And, if it were possible, I believe it would ultimately rather 
cloy than delight. A little occasional exactness in the rhicne in very 
long compositions appears to me like an incidental sharp or flat in 
music: which, as being incidental, are of course out of the key, and 
which excite attention, diversify, enliven, and not unfrequently aid 
the expression. In saying this, I would be no advocate foi an habit 
of careless and impeifect rhime. L. 

V. 6^6. Lut now the hour of night ch aws on ] The 

reader may look back to the beginning of the preceding book, for the 
explication of hieXov here mentioned by Homer. 

Y.djg An omitted line might thus be expressed by a closing 
triplet. 

^ And Jove destroy that band ere to our ill they wake.* 

AAA® Zsus oKsersis Tfpiv 
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Our life to heav’n’s immortal pow’rs we trust: , _ 680 
Safe in their care ; for Heav’n protects the just. 

Observant of his voice, Eiimaus sat 
And fed recumbent on a chair of state. 

Then instant rose, and as he mov’d along, 

’Twas riot all amid the suitor-throng : 685 

They feast, they dance, and raise the mirthful song. 
’Till now declining tow’rd the close of day, 

The sun obliquely shot his dewy ray. 

More exactly with Mi. W. 

% 

^ Choice victims hither/ 

Rather — 

" This be my care and theirs — for Heaven protects the just/ 
la$B Trccyla Kat cc^ccvccloist iju£\r^(rei. v. 601. 

This shews that he was sensible, that in committing himself to the care 
of Heaven, he was to add vigilance and spirit to pious confidence. L, 
There is a repetition of care and caution in the speech of Eumreus 
in the Original, which is wonderfully affectionate and characteristic. 

This seventeenth is in all respects a charming and a most interest- 
ing Book. 

Tlic conclusion would be better and more correspondent to the 
Original in its turn and cadence thus. 

The.se in the feast, and dance, and jocund lay, 

Rejoic’d;-— for now far had declined the day.* 

Aiits r epxBCL h ^syxcr/la 
nA£mv text 


Thi?! seventeenth Book of the Odyssey is, as it well merited to be, 
by Pope himself. And it is marked accordingly in my copy. L. 

This Book does not fully comprehend the space 'of one day: it be- 
gins with the morning, and ends before night : so that the time here 
mentioned by the Foetj is the evening of the thirty-ninth day. 
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THE FIGHT OF ULYSSES AND IRUS. 


The beggar Irus insults Ulysses; the *tdtors promote 
the quarrel, in which Irus is worsted, and miserably 
handled. Penelope descends, and receives the presents of 
the suitors. The dialogue of Ulysses with Eurymachus. 
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BOOK XVIIl. 

W^HiLE fix’d in thought the pensive Hero sat, 

A mendicant approach’d the royal gate; 

A surly vagrant of the giant kind, 

The stain of manhood, of k coward mind : 

From feast to feast, insatiate to devour 

He flew, attendant on the genial hour. 5 

* Homer has been severely blamed for describing Ulysses, a King, 
entering tlie lists with a beggar: Eapin affirms, that he demeans him- 
self by engaging witlf an unequal adversary. The objection would 
be unanswerable, if Ulysses appeared in his royal character: but it is 
as necessary in epic poetry, as on the theatre, to adapt the behaviour 
of every person to the character he is to represent, whether real or 
Imaginary. Would it not have been ridiculous to have represented 
him, while he was disguised in the garb of a beggar, refusing the 
combat, because he knew himself to be a King? and would not such 
a conduct have endangered a discovery? Ought we hot rather to look 
upon this episode as an instance of the greatness of the calamities of 
Ulysses ; who is reduced to such uncommon extremities as to be set 
upon a level with the meanest of wretches? 
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Him on his mother’s knees, wiicn babe lie lay, 
She nam’d Arnaius on his natal day : 


With all my admiiation of Homcr^, and my fondness for the 
Odyssey, I cannot speak veiy warmly oi this part of it. Perhaps 
there is no book in the two Poems so little pleasing. The amateurs in 
pugilism will, however, be of a different opinion. L. 

V. 8. She nam'd Animus ] It seems probable fiom this paS' 

sage, that the Mother gave the name to the child in the days of 
Homer ^ though perhaps not without the concurrence of the Father* 
thus in the Scriptures It is said of Leah, that ^ she bare a son and 
called his name Reuben;’ and again, ‘'she called his name Simeon,’ 
and the same is frequently repeated both of Leah and Rachel. In 
the age of Aristophanes, the giving a name to the child seems to have 
been a divided prerogative between the father and mother. For in 
his there is a dispute between Strepsiades and his wife, con- 

cerning the name of their son. The wife was of noble biith, and 
would therefore give him a noble name, the husband was a plain 
villager, and was rather for a name that denoted frugality . but the 
woman not waving the least branch of her prerogative, they compio- 
mised the affair, by giving the child a compounded name that implied 
both frugality and chivalr}"; derived from ‘ to spare,’ and 
‘ an horse,’ and the young cavaliei’s name was Phldippides. Eusta- 
till us affirms, that anciently the Mother named the child, and the 
scholiast upon Aristophanes in avib. quotes a fiagment from Euripi- 
des to this purpose from a play called iEgeus. 

T; (Ts Ev rsxov wjoii.aa's, 

^ What was the name given on the tenth day by the mother to thee, 
the child — Dacier tells us, that the name of Arnaeus was prophetic; 
ato T-ay ‘ fiom the sheep the glutton would devour when he 

came to manhood,’ but this is ineie fancy, and it is no reason, be- 
cause he proved a glutton, that therefore the name foretold it. One 
might rather think the fondness of the Mother toward her infant 
suggested a very different view : she gave the name according to her 
wishes, and flattered herself that he would prove a very rich man, ' 
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But Irus his associates call'd the boy, 

Practis’d, the common messenger, to fly; 

Irus, a name expressive of the employ. 

From his own roof, rvith meditated blows, 

He strove to drive the man of mighty woes. 

Hence, dotard, hence ' and timely speed thy way, 
Lest dragg’d in vengeance thou repent thy stay; 15 
See how with nods assent yon princely train ! 

But honouring age, in mercy I refrain. 

In peace away^ lest, if persuasions fail. 

This arm with blows more eloquent prevail. 

To whom, with stern regai-d: — 0 insolence; 20 
Indecently to rail, without offence! 

What bounty gives, without a rival share : 

I ask, what hanns not thee, to breathe this air: 

Alike on alms we both precarious live: 

And canst thou envy, when the great relieve? 25 
Know from the bounteous heavens all liche.s flow; 
And what man gives, the Gods by man bestow. 

man of many flocks and herds.’ and therefore she called him Ac/oms: 
and this is the more probable, because all riches originally consisted 
in flocks and herds. 

V. 1 1 . Irus, a name expressive of the employ ] To understand 
tills, we must have recourse to the derivation of the word Jrns. It 
comes from sifoi, which signifies ' nuncio.’ Irus was therefore so 
called, because he was a public messenger; and Iris bears that name, 
as the messenger of the Gods; Iji;, attxyyeXA'jiv, I/st;, AyfsXos, 
Hesychius. 

V. 25. Better, with Wakefield — 

‘ And canst thou envy when the wealthy give?’ 
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Proud as thou art, henceforth no more be proud, 

Lest I imprint my vengeance in thy blood; 

Old as I am, should once my fuiy burn, 30 

How wouldst thou fly, nor even in thought return? 

IMere woman-glutton' (thus the churl reply'd) 

A tongue so flippant, with a throat so wide ! 

Why cease I, Gods ! to dash those teeth away, 

Like some vile boar’s, that greedy of his prey 35 
Uproots the bearded corn? — rise; try the fight; 

Gird well thy loins ; approach, and feel my might : 


V. 34. — — To dash those teeth away, 

Lihe some wild Zoar’i'.] 

These words refei to a custom that prevailed in former ages: it was 
allowed to strike out the teeth of any beast which the owuier found in 
his grounds: Eustathius informs us, that this was a custom or law 
among the people of Cyprus j but from what Homer heie speaks, it 
seems to have been a general practice, at least it was in use amongst 
the Ithacans. 

V. 37 . Gird well thy loins!] We may gather from hence the 
manner of the single combat: the champions fought naked, and only 
made use of a cinctuie round the loins out of decency, Homer 
directly affirms it, when Ulysses prepares for the fight. 

^ Then girding his strong loins, the King prepares 
To close in combat, and his body bares. 

Broad spread his shoulders, and his nervous thighs 
By just degrees like well turn’d columns rise} 

Ample his chest, his arms are lound and long, 

And each strong joint Minerva knits more strong.* 

Thus Diomed in the Iliad girds his friend Euryalus when he engages 
Epaeus. 

‘ Officious with the cincture girds him round/ 
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Sure of defeat, before the Peers engage; 

Unequal fight ! -svlicn youth contends with age ! 

Thus in a wordy war their tongues display 40 
More fierce intents, preluding to the fray. 

Antinous hears, and in a jovial vein, 

Thus with loud laughter to the suitor-train. 

This happy day in mirth, my friends, employ: 
And lo! the Gods conspire to crown our joy. 45 
See, ready for the fight, and hand to hand. 

Yon surly mendicants contentious stand! 

Why urge we not to blows? — Well pleas’d they spring 
Swift from their seats, and thickening form a ring. 

To -whom Antinous : — Lo I enrich’d with blood, 

A kid’s well-fatted entrails (tasteful food) 51 

On glowing embers lie; on him bestow 
The choicest portion who subdues his foe ; 

Grant him unrivall’d in these walls to stay; 

The sole attendant on the genial day. 55 

The Lords applaud : Ulysses then with art, 

And fears well feign'd, disguis'd his dauntless heart : 

Worn as I am with age, decay’d with woe; 

Say, is it baseness to decline the foe? 

The speeches here are short, and the periods remarkably concise, 
suitable to the nature of anger. The reader may consult the Anno- 
tations on the xxth book, concerning the goat’s entrails mentioned 
here by Antinous. 

V. 44. The sense in the edition of 1760 is confounded by want of 
a comma after friends ; and in general the punctuation is very loose 
and unmusical: veiy different from what Pope’s reading is known to 
have been, L. 
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Hard conflict ' when calamity and ag-c O'O 

With vig'rous youth, unknown to caics, engage* 

Yet fearful of disgrace, to try the day 
Imperious hunger bids, and I obey. 

But swear, impartial arbiters of riglit, 

Swear to stand neutral, while wc cope in fight. G5 
The Peers assent : when straight his sacred head 
Telemachus uprais’d, and sternly said. 

Stranger, if prompted to chastise the wrong 
Of this bold insolent, conflde; be strong! 

The injurious Greek that dares attempt a blow, 70 
That instant makes Telemachus his foe ; 

And these my friends shall guard the sacred ties 
Of hospitality; —for they are wise. 

V. 64. But S2vear, impartial a? liters of right} 

Swear to stand neutral, while we cope infghtJ] 

This is a very necessary precaution: Ulysses had leason to apprehend 
that the suitors -would interest themselves in the cause of Irus, who 
was their daily attendant;, rather than in that of a perfect stranger. 
Homer takes care to point out the prudence of Ulysses upon every 
emetgence: besides, he raises this tray between two beggars into 
some dignity, by requiring the sanction of an oath to regulate the 
laws of the combat. It is the same soiemrnty used in the Iliad be- 
tween Paris and Menelaus: and represents these combatants engaging 
with the formality of two heroes. 

V. 7^ these my friends shall guard the sacred ties 
Of hospitality , for they are wise.l 

"When Telemachus speaks these words, he is to be supposed to ten 
to Eurymaclius and Anti nous, to whom he directs his discourse. It 

* Antinous and Eurymachus. 
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Then girding his strong loins, the King propnres 
To close in combat, and his body bares ; 75 

Broad spread his shoulders; and his ncr\ous thighs 
By just degrees, like well-turn'd columns, rise: 
Ample his chest; his ai'ins arc round and long. 

And each strong joint IMinerva knits more strong, 
(Attendant on lier chief:) the suitor-crowd 80 

With wonder gaze, and gazing speak aloud; 

Irus ! alas' shall Iius lie no more; 

Black fate impends, and this tlf avenging hour' 

Gods ' how his ifervcs a matchless strength proclaim : 
Sivell o'er Ins well-strung limbs, and brace his frame! 

must bo. allou'cd that this is an artful piece of flattery in Tclcmachus: 
and he makes use of it to engage these two Princes, who were the 
chief of the ‘lUitors, on his side. 

V. 77 . The comparison of the columns’ the Translator had pro- 
bably fiom Solomon’s song. That he had it not fiom Homer Mr. W. 
justly observes. And the foundation of the thought as here turned 
belongs to much later architecture than the times of Solomon or of 
Homei , L. 

V. 82. Lus, aids f <{hal! Irus he no moreJ] This is literally trans- 
lated. I confess I wish Homer bad omitted these little collusions of 
words: he sports with Ipos It is a low conceit, alluding to the 

derivation of Irus, and means that he shall never more be a messenger. 
The translation, though it be verbal, yet is free from ambiguity, and 
the joke concealed in c^ipog. This will be evident if we substitute 
another name in the place of Irus: we may say Achilles shall be no 
longer Achilles, witliout descending from the gravity of epic poetiy. 

V. 83, 4. Ogilby has a line much nearer to the original: 

^ What thighs, his rags now oft the old man shews, 

OWjV £K pcoiBm 0 yupm STtiyevim (v. 73,) 

The original is in all respects a verse of great excellence. W.— L. 
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Then pale with fears, and sick'ning at tlie siglit, 86 
They dragged the unwilling Irus to the light; 

From his blank visage fled the coward blood, 

And his flesh trembled as aghast he stood. 

O that such baseness should disgrace the light ! 90 
O hide it, death, in everlasting night! 

(Exclaims Antinous)— can a vigorous foe 
Meanly decline to combat age and woe? 

But hear me, wretch I if recreant in the fray, 

That huge bulk yield this ill contested day, gs 

V. 88. Added by the Translator, as Mr. W. observes. And we must 
say;, it is to be feared, tautologously added. For the sense had been 
given in the first part of v. 80'. 

Much more closely, and with spirit, Mr. Cowper. 

^ Now wherefore liv’st, and why was’t ever born. 

Thou mountain-mass of earth ! if such dismay 
Shake thee at thought of combat with a man 
Ancient as he, and worn with many woes- W, — L. 

V, 90. 0 ^ that such haseiiess should disgrace the light! 

Oh! hide it, death, &c.] 

Eustathius gives us an instance of the deep penetration of some cri- 
tics, in their comments upon these words • they have found in them 
the philosophy of Pythagoras, and the transmigration of souls. The 
verse stands thus in Homer 5 

Nuv pTjrt ymto. (v, 78.) 

which they imagine is to be understood after this manner^ ^ I wish 
thou hadst never been born! and mayst thou never exist again, or 
have a second being'* To recite such an absurdity, is to refute it. 
The verse when literally rendered bears this import^ I wish thou 
wert now dead, or hadst never been born V an imprecation very natural 
to persons in anger, who seldom give themselves time to speak with 
profound allusions to philosophy. 
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Instant thou sail’st, to Echetus resign’d ; 

A tyrant, fiercest of the tyrant-kind ; 

Who casts thy mangled ears and nose a prey 
To hungry dogs, and lops the man away. 

While with indignant scorn he sternly spoke, 100 
In ev’ry joint the trembling Irus shook. 


V. 96. Instant thou sail'st, to Echetus resign d, 

A tyrant^ Jicrccst of the tyrant-kind^ 

The tradition concerning Echetus stands thus- he was king of Epirus, 
the son of Euchenor ^nd Phlogeaj he had a daughter called Metope, 
01, as others affirm, Amphissa, she being corrupted by jEchmodicus, 
Echetus put out hei eyes, and condemned her to grind pieces of iron 
made in the resemblance of corn, and told her she should recover her 
sight when she had ground the iion injto flour. He invited .^chmo- 
dicus to an entertainment, and cut oflf the extremities from all parts 
of his body, and cast them to the dogs* at length being seized with 
madness, he fed upon his own flesh, and died. This History is con-* 
Armed, lib. iv. of Apollonius, 

E')( 2 'tos yXYjVCCis svi yjxXxBO, xsvipcc 
TLyj^s ^vycc'fpog krj^, (rro^osvri ds oiry, 

Op^pvoityj Bvi y^oikxov aXerpsuao'a. HCcXty 

X wonder how this last quotation escaped the diligence of Eusta- 
thius. Dacier affirms, tliat no mention is made of Echetus by any of 
the Greek historians : and therefore she has recourse to another tradi- 
tion, preserved by Eustathius, who tells us, tliat Echetus was con- 
temporaiy with Homer, that the Poet had been ill used by him, and 
tlierefore took this revenge for his inhumanity. 

V. QQ, The Translator has just praise from Mr, W. for the un- 
common skill and delicacy of tliis verse. L. 

V. 100, 1. With better rhime and tautology avoided, thus by 
Mr. W. 

^ While with indignant scorn he sternly spake, 

Each limb of Irus growing terrors shake/ 
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Now front to front each frowning champion stands, 
And poises high in air liis adverse hands. 

The chief yet doubts, or to the shades below 
To fell the giant at one vengeful blow, 105 

Or save his life : and soon his life to save 
The King resolves; for mercy sways the brave. 

That instant Irus his huge arm extends; 

Full on the shoulder the rude weight descepds. 

The sage Ulysses, fearful to disclose 110 

The hero latent in the man of -woes, 

Check’d half his might : yet rising to the stroke. 

His jaw-bone dash’d ; the crashing jaw-bone broke : 
Down dropt he stupid from the stunning wound ; 

His feet extended, quiv’ring, beat the ground ; 115 

His mouth and nostrils spout a purple flood ; 

His teeth, all shatter’d, rush immix’d with blood. 

The Peers transported, as outstretch'd he lies. 
With bursts of laughter rend the vaulted skies ; 

Then dragg’d along, all bleeding from the wound. 
His length of carcase trailing prints the ground: 121 


V. 106 , 7 . This total deviation from the original might have been 
*aved in this manner : 

' Or with a gentler stroke to earth to cast : 

The much enduring man preferr’d the last. 

It is observable that in 104, 5, the expression is careless and very 
indifferent. To fdl to the shades! One should almost imagine it a 
mis-print for send. But happy indeed are v. 110 , 11 , and tlie fol- 
lowing hemistich. L. 
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Rais’d on liis feet, again he reels, he falls, 

Till propp’d, reclining on the palace walls; 

Then to his hand a staff the victor gave, 

And thus with just reproach address’d the slave. 125 
There terrible, affright the dogs, and reign 
A dreaded tyrant o’er the bestial train ! 

But mercy to the poor and stranger show; 

Lest heav’n in vengeance send some mightier woe. 

Scornful he spoke, and o'er his shoulder flung 
The broad patch’d scrip; the scrip in tatters hung 
111 join’d, and knotted to a twisted thong. 

Then, turning short, disdain'd a further stay; 

But to the palace measur’d back the way. 

There as he rested, gathering m a ring 135 

The Peers with smiles address’d their unknown Kintr: 

V. 12 i. Thii? little insertion by the Translator, Mr Spence has no- 
ticed, as an improvement adopted fiom Virgil Essay on the Odyss. 
p. 246. 

V. 12,8. In this verse -we have a total departure from the original. 
Chapman is exact, and not witiioiit ease and neatness : 

Where leaving him, he put into his hand 
A staff : and bade him there use his command 
On swine and dogs 3 and not presume to be 
Lord of the guests, and of the beggary/ L. 

V. 129 Gives substantially the sense of the original. W. — L. 

V. 1 30. He spoke.] As the o of like sound is too frequent in this 
line, ‘ spake ’ would have been better, L. 

V. 133. A bad rhime, which in the close of a triplet is more strik- 
ing than elsewhere. L. 
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Stranger, may Jove and all th’ aerial pow'rs, 

With ev’ry blessing crowii thy happy hours ! 

Our freedom to thy prowess’d arm we owe 
From bold intrusion of thy coward foe; 140 

Instant the flying sail the slave shall wing 
To Echetus, the monster of a King. 

While pleas'd he hears, Antinous bears the food, 
kid’s well fatted entrails, rich with blood : 

V , 137 . Rather ^therial.’ And so below. L, 

V, 140. From hold intrusion of thy coward foe.'] The word in 
the Greek is ccvcc'Aroy, ratrrs^oc avaXTov is ^ a voracious appetite, a 
stomach that nothing can satisfy:’ Hesychius thus explains it: avccXrov 
ocvccv^ss* Tar srriv havoy^ rj aifXyjpcoTQy nrocpoc rrjv ccXcriy, But there 
is undoubtedly an error in Hesychius 5 instead of iKccyoy we should 
read that is ^ meagre/ or a * stomach that appears always un- 

filled.’ The general moral that we are to gather from the behaviour 
of Ulysses and Irus, is that insolence and boasting are signs of 
cowardice, 

V. 143. A trait very characteristic of antiquity is here omitted, by 
not saying any thing of the ^ omen.’ 

But it may be asked Avhat is the ' omen I believe it latent in a 
word of the original. ANASOMEN, which has an ambiguous sense, 
if we read before, instead of y^iv. 

locycc yap fj^sv ava^opi^ey rjitsipov^e 

Fyahy £’acnA')ja, (v. 1 14, 5.) 

Tor the sense would then be, ^ we will sail, or we will make him sail, 
to the destructive Echetus.’ And thus the suitor would use it in one 
vsense, ^ we will make him sail,’ Ulysses would interpret it in anotlier, 
the import of which, unconsciously conveyed by the speaker, would 
be, ^ we will sail, ourselves, to destruction.* The ancients, and even 
moderns, have laid great stress on these supposed ominous equi- 
voques. Of that kind is ‘ Hodie ego Letum capiam.’ 
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The bread from canisters of shining mold 145 

Amphinomus ; and wines that laugh in gold : 

And oh! (he mildly cries) may Heav’n display 
A beam of glory o’er thy future day 1 
Alas, the brave too oft is doom’d to bear 
The gripes of poverty, and stings of care. 150 

To whom with thought mature the King replies: 
The tongue speaks Avisely, Avhen the soul is wise. 

Such Avas thy father! in imperial state. 

Great Avithout vice, that oft attends the great : 

% 

Nor from the sire art thou, the son, decliifd; 155 
Then hear my words, and grave them in thy mind ! 

But it may be doubted whether /xsv could follow yeep in this pas- 
sage. 

If then the omen is to be sought on some other principle, Irus is 
the enemy who had insulted the unknown Ulysses, and was confident 
of a permanent prosperity and IrinmpTi. Irus represents the suitois. 
And his fate tlius denounc'd is accepted by Ul) sses as the omen of 
theirs — Xcapsv kXstj^ovi 

Barnes observes the ^ good wishes’ from an ^ enemy,' v. II 6, as 
part of the omen. And he quotes, for the application of such sup- 
posed signs, the case of Gideon, Jud. vii, viii. 

V. 154. It might have been translated thus: 

Virtuous, I hear, as opulent and great.' W.— L, 

V. 150. Thm hear my words, and grave them in thy 
There never was a finer lecture of morality read in any of the schools 
of the philosophers, than this which Ulysses delivers to Amphinomus: 
he ushers it in with great solemnity, and speaks to all mankind in 
the person of Amphinomus, It is quoted by a variety of authors: 
Pliny in his Preface to his natural History, lib. has wrote a disser- 
tation on this sentence. 

• Rather, < written.' L. 
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Of all that breathes, oi’ groveling creeps on earth, 
IMost vain is man! calamitous by birth. 

To-day, with power elate, in strength he blooms; 

The haughty creature on that pow'r presumes; IfiO 
Anon from heaven a sad reverse he feels ; 

Untaught to bear, ’gainst Heaven the wretch rebels. 
For man is changeful, as his bliss or woe ; 

Too high when prosp’rous ; when distress’d too low. 

' ^ Of all that breathes, or groveling creeps on earth, 

Most vain is man, 

Aristotle and Maximus Tyrius quote it: and Picfarch twice refers to 
it. Homer considers man both with respect to the errors of the 
mind, and tlie calamities incident to the body ; and upon a revie*w of 
all mortal creatures, he attributes to man the unhappy superiority in 
miseries. But indeed Homer is so plain that he needs no interpre- 
tation,* and any words but his own must disgrace him. Besides, this 
speech is beautiful in another view, and excellently sets foi th the for 
giving temper of Ulysses. He saw that all the sparks of virtue and 
humanity were not extinguished in Amphinomus j he therefore warns 
him with great solemnity to forsake the suitors: he imprints convic- 
tion upon his mind, though ineffectually 5 and shews by it that when 
he falls by the hand of Ulysses in the succeeding parts of the Odyssey, 
his death is not a revenge but a punishment. 

V. 163. For man is changeful as his Hiss or w^oe.] Most of the 
i nterpreters have greatly misrepresented these words, 

Toio$ voog scr'fiv aiScvJifujy 

Oloy £7/ ayyjG’i, 

They thus translate it, ^ tabs mens hominum, qualem deus suggerit 
or, ' Such is the mind of man, as heaven inspires;’ but this is an 
error, for olov cannot refer to voojr, but to and the sentence is 

thus to be rendered, ‘ Tabs mens hominum, qualem diem deus 
ducltj’ that is, ^ The mind of man changes with the complexion of 
the day, as heaven sends happiness or misery;’ or as in the translation, 
^ For man is changeful, as his bliss or woe: 

Too high when prosp’rous; w^hen distress’d too low/ 
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There was a day, when with the scornful great 165 
I swell’d in pomp and arrogance of state ; 

Proud of the power that to high birth belongs ; 

And us’d that power to justify my wrongs. 

Then let not man be proud: but firm of mind,’ 

Bear the best humbly, and the worst resign’d; 170 
Be dumb when heaven afflicts ! unlike you’ train 
Of haughty spoilers, insolently vain ; 

Who make them Queen and all her wealth a prey. 

But Vengeance and Ul 3 '^sses wing their way. 

O may’st thou, favour’d by some guardian pow’r, 175 
Far, far be distant in that deathful hour! 

For SLiie I am, if stern Ulysses breathe. 

These lawless riots end in blood and death. 

Then to the Gods the rosy juice he pours, 

And the drain’d goblet to the Chief restores. 180 
Stung to the soul, o'ercast with holy dread, 

He shook the graceful honours of his head; 

The reader be convinced that the construction requires this sense, 
by joining the preposition with the verb, stt: wdth and render- 
ing it, om nothing being more frequent than such a 

division of the preposition from the verb amongst the Greeks, It 
must be allowed, that Homer gives a very unhappy, yet too just a pic- 
ture, of human nature. Man is too apt to be proud and insolent in 
prosperity, and mean and abject in adveisity* and those men who 
are most overbearing in an happy state, are always most base and 
mean in the day of affliction. 

The sentence is completed with these words, 7falrff> Bsmle* 

And the construction, no doubt, is ol ov '!focV,p avSpmh Gmvh s'nccyyjo't 
r^p^cep. ‘ The mind of earth-dwelling man is such as the day is which 
the Father of Gods and men brings upon him.* L. 
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His boding mind the future woe forestalls: — 

In vain ' by great Tcleinachus lie falls ; 

For Pallas seals his doom : all sad he turns ] 8J 

To join the Peers; resumes his throne, and mourns. 

Meanwhile Minerva with instinctive fires 
Thy soul, Penelope, from heav’n inspires; 

With flatt'ring hopes the suitors to betray, 

And seem to meet, yet fly, the bridal day; 190 

Thy husband’s wonder, and thy son’s, to raise: 

And crown the mother and the irife with nraise. 

V, I89. With Jiatt' riJi g hopes the suitors to letray^ The Greek 
IS very concise, and the expression uncommon. 'uxercctrsis 

p.v>5crT75fajv . — that is, Penelope thus acted that she might ‘ dilate the 
hea'-t of the suitors:’ meaning (as Eustathius observes) that she might 
give them false hopes by appearing in their company, for the heart 
shrinks, and is contracted by sorrow and despair, and is again dilated 
by hope or joy. This is I believe literally true: the spirits flow briskly 
when we are in joy, and a new pulse is given to the blood, which 
necessarily must dilate the heart: on the contrary, when we are in 
sorrow the spirits are languid, and the blood moves less actively, and 
, therefore the heart shrinks and contracts, the blood wanting vigoui 
to dilate and expand it. 

V. 191. Thy hushanis wonder, and thy sons, to raise,'] This is 
solely the act of Minerva : for Penelope is ignorant that she is to ap- 
pear before her husbaild. This interview is excellently managed by 
Homer. Ulysses is to be convinced of his wife’s fidelity. To bring 
this about, he introduces her upon the public stage, where her hus- 
band stands as a common unconcerned spectator, and hears her express 
her love for him in the warmest terras. Here, is no room for art or 
design, because she is ignorant that she speaks before Ulyssesj and 
therefore her words must be supposed to proceed from the heart."* 

* There is a similar management m Kotzebue’s affecting Drama the ‘ Stranger:* 
in which the powers of two Performers of the highest Fame, Mr. Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons, appear even superior to the Praise winch has been given them, i. 
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Then, while the streaming sorrow dims her eyes, 
Thus with a transient smile the matron cries, 

This gives us a leason why Homer makes her dwell at large upon her 
^ssiou for Ulysses, and paint it in tlie strongest colours : viz. to evi- 
dence her chastity, and urge Ulysses to hasten the destruction of the 
suitors, by convincing him that she is able no longer to elude the mar- 
riage hour. But then it may be objected, if Penelope’s sole design 
was to give a false hope to the suitors, does she not take a very wrong 
method, by speaking so very tenderly of Ulysses? is not this a more 
probable reason for despair, than hope? It is true, it would have been 
so, if in the conclusion of hei speech she had not artfully added, 

‘ But when my son grows man, the royal sway 
Resign, and happy be thy bridal day! 

So that Telemachus being now grown up to maturity, the suitors con- 
cluded that the nuptial hour was at hand. If then we consider the 
whole conduct of Penelope in this book, it must be allowed to be very 
refined and artful. She observes a due regard towards Ulysses, by 
shewing, she is not to be persuaded to marry 5 and yet by the same 
words she gives the suitors hopes that the day is almost come when 
she intends to celebrate her nuptials. She manages so dexterously, as 
to persuade without a promise : and for this reason the words are put 
into the mouth of Ulysses, and it is Ulysses who gives the hopes, 
rather than Penelope. 

V. 193. TheUf while the st?'eaming sorrow dims her eyes, 

Thus with a transient smile the matron cries.'] 

Homer gives us a very beautiful and just image in these words. In 
tl?c Iliad he used a similar expression concerning Andromache, 
yeXacraiTCC', < a smile chastis’d with tears.’ Axpsioy S' sysXcccctey here 
bears the same import. 

V. 194, 5 . The exaggerated image and inflated diction in the first 
of these lines is an example, too frequent, of false taste. It is wholly, 
and unseasonably, interpolated. For its companion a word or two 
would have sufficed — Perhaps, 

Smil’d, scarcely conscious.* 

KyosmS' syeXaco's, v, 1 ( 52 . 
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Eurynom^ ! to go where riot reigns lg5 

I feel an impulse; though my soul disdains; 

To my lov’d son the snares of death to show, 

And in the traitor-friend unmask tlie foe; 

Who smooth of tongue, in purpose insincere, 

Hides fraud in smiles, while death is ambush'd there. 

Go warn thy son, nor be the M'arning vain, 201 
(Reply ’d the sagest of the royal train) 

But bath’d, anointed, and adorn’d descend; 

Powerful of charms, bid 'ev-’i-y grace attend ; 

The tide of flowing tears awhile supprt'ss; 2(V) 

Tears but indulge the sorrow; not repress. 

Some joy remains:— to thee a son is giv’n, 

Such as in fondness parents ask of heav'n. 

V, 207. — To thee a son is givn, 

Such as in fondness parents ask of keavni] 

I am not certain that this is the exact sense of Homer, Dacier un- 
derstands him very* differently. Earynome (observes that author) is 
not endeavouring to comfort Penelope because her son is now come 
to years of maturity j her purpose is, to shew the necessity she has to 
have recourse to art, to assist her beauty: for (adds she) your son is 
grown a man 3 meaning, that a lady who has a son twenty years old, 
must have lost her natural beauty, and has occasion to be obliged to 
art to give her an artificial one. This, I confess, is too true 3 but it 
seems ^ little too ludicrous for epic poetry, I have followed a differ- 
ent sense, tliat gives us a far nobler image 3 conformable to that verse 
of Horace: — 

* Quid voveat dulci nutricula majus alumno, 

Quam sapere/ Sec, Ep, I. iv. 8.^ 

This agrees with the tenour of Epryclea's speech, and is a foundation 
of great comfort to Penelope. 

♦ Bentley, I believe, is right » 

^ Qui sapere et fari possit quae sentiat, et cm/ 3L. 
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Ah me ! forbear, returns the Queen ; forbear 
Oh’ talk not, talk not of vain beauty’s cai'e; 210 
No more I bathe, since he no longer sees 
Those charms, for whom alone I wish to please. 

The day that bore Ulysses from this coast. 

Blasted the little bloom these cheeks could boast. 

But instant bid Autono^ descend, 215 

Instant Hippodamfe our steps attend: 

111 suits it female virtue, to be seen 
Alone, indecent, in the walks of men. 

Then while'Eurynom^ the mandate bears. 

From heav’n Minerva shoots with guardian cares; 
O'er all her senses, as the couch she prest, ■ 221 

She pours a pleasing, deep, and death-hke rest : 

V. 207* to thee a son is givn.'] Here is an adoption of one 

of the most solemn and important of scriptural passages. And here 
it is impossible not to assent to the remark of the Author of the Es- 
say on the Odyssey. — ‘ The very solemnity of scriptural expressions 
may sometimes require that they should not be alienated/ P. 182. 

Mr.W, excellently 

‘ Now to thy son those years mature are gi\^en. 

For which thy fondest prayer was made to heaven/ 

V. 221. 0*er all bet senses^ as the couch she presto 

She pours a pleasing^ deep, and deathMhe mri] 

This is an admirable stroke of art, to shew the determined resolution 
of Penelope, to forbear the endeavour of making her person agreeable 
in any eyes but those of Ulysses: a Goddess is obliged to cast her into 
an involuntary repose, and to supply an adventitious grace while she 
sleeps. 

V. 221, 2. The Poet in his Note upon this passage refines much 
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With every beauty every featuic arms; 

Bids her cheeks glow, and lights up all her charms : 
111 her love-darting eyes awakes the fires; 2G.i 

(Immortal gifts! to kindle soft desires) 

From limb to limb an air majestic sheds, 

And the pure ivory o’er her bosom spreads. 

Such Yenus shines, 'when with a measur'd bound 
She smoothly gliding swims the harmonious round, 
When with the Graces in the dance she moves, 2.‘) 1 
And fires the gazing Gods with ardent loves. 

Then to the skies her flight Minerva Ifciuls; 

And to the Queen the damsel-train desccinls: 

too far on his original. Perhaps wc have to seek the tine nnanin'; 
no farther than in tills: — Sleep, when .soft and jclicdiing, gm-s a 
new liveliness to the appearance of beauty. I hc chscretton ot Pene- 
lope suggests to her this secret. And thus it is that Minerva heightens 
her beauty while she is sleeping. L. 

V. 232. A worse alliteration than ' gazing Clods’ is hardly possi- 
ble: ' admiring’ would have been more tolerable. Ihe whole Hue is 
an addition. There is something wrong in the preceding lines: 230 
is a very good one And Gray seems to have thouglit so in his Pro- 
gress of Poetry: but ‘ bound’ does not well agiee with this ima- 
gery. L. 

V.233. Then to the shies her flight Minerva lemh.'] VV'e see 
Penelope is a woman of so much wisdom, as tb be the favourite of 
Minerva. She acts in every point with the highest discretion, and is 
inconsolable for her husband; yet tire Poet forbears to let her into 
the secret that Ulysses is returned: this is undoubtedly an intended 
satire, and Homer means, that a woman in every point discreet, h 
still to be suspected of loquacity : this seems to have been tlie real 
sentiment of Homer, which he more fully declares in the eleventh 
Odyssey, 
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Wak'd at their steps, her flowing eyes unclose; 235 
The tear she wipes, and thus renews her woes. 

Howe’er ’tis well : — that sleep a-while can free 
Vv'iih aofi forgetfulness, a wretch like me; 

Dili wcic it giv’n to yield this transient breath! 

Send, oh! Diana, send the sleep of death! 240 

Why must I waste a tedious life in tears, 

Nor bury in the silent grave my cares? 

O my Ulysses ! ever honour’d name ! 

For thee I mourn, till death dissolves my frame. 

Thus wailing, slow and sadly she descends:^ 245 
On either hand a damsel-train attends ; 

Full where the dome its shining valves expands. 
Radiant before the gazing Peei's she stands; 

A veil translucent o’er her brow display’d, 

Her beauty seems, and only seems, to shade : 250 

* When earnest to explore thy secret breast. 

Unfold some trifle, but conceal the rest , 

For since of womankind so few are just. 

Think all are false, nor ev n die faithful trust,’ * 

V. 240, 50. This prettiness, of the veil disclosing the beauties 
which it affects to hide, the Translator had probably from the Henry 
and Emma. 

^ Arm thy chaste beauties with a modest pride. 

And double every charm it seems to hide.’ 

And Prior, perhaps from Fairfax, in the passage quoted by Mr.W^ 

A veil her amber locks did shroud. 

That strove to cover what it could not hide.’ L. 

Y. 250. This line is also additional. It is commended by Mr. 
Spence in his Essay on the Odyssey. ^ Displayed ’ is a very bad word for 

# Mr. Charles Stewart has alluded to this passage in his Poetic Trifles, L. 
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Sudden she lightens in their dazzled eyes, 

And sudden flames in every bosom rise; 

They send their eager souls with every look ; 

Till silence thus the imperial IMatron broke : 

O why ! my son, why now no more appears 255 
That warmth of soul that urg’d thy younger years? 
Thy riper days no growing worth impart; 

A man in stature ; still a boy in heart ! 

Thy well-knit frame, unprofitably strong, 

Speaks thee an hero from an hero sprung : 

But the just Gods in vain those gifts testow — 

O wise alone in form, and brave in show ! 

Heavens', could a stranger feel oppression’s hand 
Beneath thy roof, and couldst thou tamely stand? 

If thou the stranger’s righteous cause decline, 9,65 
His is the sufferance, but the shame is thine. 

To whom with filial awe, the Prince returns: 

That generous soul with just resentment burns. 

Yet taught by time, my heart has learn’d to glow. 
For others good, and melt at others woe : 270 

the occasion in the pieceding line: and only for the sake of the 
rhime. L. 

V. 249. Much better without this exaggerated pomp. The Ori- 
ginal suggests something of this kind: 

' Not heeding them, thus to her son she spoke.* 
the av (v. 213 ) being contradistinctive. L. 

V. 269, 70. RatliCi j nearly with Mr W. 

^ Nor wants my mind prudence* — -to that appears 
The good and bad beyond my childish year'?.’ 
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But impotent these riots to repel, 

I bear their outrage, though my soul rebel : 

Helpless amid the snares of death I tread, 
dnd aambers leagu’d in impious union dread. — 

But now no crime is theirs : this wrong proceeds 275 
From Irus ; and the guilty Irus bleeds. 

O would to Jov'e ! or her whose arms display 
The shield of Jove, or him who rules the day! 

That yon proud suitors, who licentious tread 
These courts, within these courts like Irus bled: 280 
Whose loose he'^id tottering, as with wine opprest, 
Obliquely drops, and nodding knocks his breast. 


V. 275 , ~ — this wrong proceeds 

Ffoin Irus^ aiid the guilty Irus Heeds ] 

Eustathius informs us, that we are here to understand the jffny be- 
tween Irus and Ulysses. Penelope refers to the violence intended to 
be offered to Ulysses, when the footstool was thrown at him by Anti- 
nous; we find that she was acquainted with that assault from her 
speech in the preceding Book, In reality, the Queen was ignorant 
of the combat between Irus and Ulysses: but Telemachus misunder- 
stands her with design, and makes an apology for the suitors; fear- 
ing to raise a further disorder, or provoke them to some more violent 
act of resentment, 

V, 281, 2, Perhaps this mode of description Is more in its place 
in the passage quoted by Mr.'VV. from the Dunciad, 

‘ Thrice Bugdel aim’d to speak; but thrice supprest 
By potent Arthur, knocked his chin and breast/ 

D- 11 , 397. 

Mr. S. in his Essay has an observation in very good and refined taste. 
^ The greater number of Poets err in neglecting the significant 
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Pow’rless to move, his stagg'riiig feet deny 
The coward Avretch the privilege to fly. 

Then to the Queen Eurymachus replies; 285 

0 justly lov’d, and not more fair than wise ! 

Should Greece through all her hundred states survey 
Thy finish’d charms, all Greece Avould own thy sway, 

turn of their verses. But is there no erring too by an affectation 
of it^ 

^ The infirmness of [this] couplet agrees with the occasion : and 
may perhaps he blameable on that very account.’ P. 370. L. 

V. 288. — — all Greece would oivn thy sioay^ &:c.] Homer 
expresses Greece by larov A^yoi', lasian Argos. The world properly 
(as Eustathius observes) denotes the Morea or Peloponnesus^ so called 
from lasus the son of Argus, and lo king of that country. Strabo 
agrees with Eustathius. Chapman wonderfully mistakes Homer, apd 
explains his own mistake in a paraphrase of six lines. 

' Most wise Icarius’ daughtei, if all those 
That did for Colchos vent’rous sail dispose. 

For that rich purchase, had before but seen 
Earth’s richer prize, in th’ Ithacensian Queen^ 

• They had not made that voyage ^ but to you 
Would all their virtues, all their beings vow/ 

1 need not say how foreign this is to the originaL In reality Argos 
witli different epithets, signifies different countries, 'A%ai>cov Kpyog 
means Thessaly, and lacro/ A^yo$ Peloponnesus : but here it denotes 
Greece universally; for it would appear absurd to tell Penelope, that 
all the Morea would admire her beauty, this would lessen the com- 
pliment; nor is any reason to be assigned why Peloponnesus should 
admire her more than the rest of the Greeks. P. 

There is this reason: the Peloponnese was that part of the GrC’. 
cian continent from which persons were most likely to see Penelope : 
Ithaca dying alongside (to use a seaman’s phrase) of the Peloponnese 
or Morea. And in ancient times, a compliment was thought great 
enough, if it had truth and probability for its foundation. If the 
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In rival crowds contest the glorious prize, 

Dispeopling realms to gaze upon thy eyes. 5290 

O woman ! loveliest of the lovely kind, 

In bctiy perfect, and complete in mind ! 

Ah me ! returns the Queen, when from this shore 
Ulysses sail’d, then beauty was no more ! 

The Gods decreed these eyes no more should keep 
Their wonted grace, but only serve to weep. 29d 
Should he return, whate’er my beauties prove. 

My virtues last: — my brightest charm is love. 

Now, Grief, tliou all art mine! the Gods o’ercast 
hly soul with woes, that long, ah long, must last! 
Too faithfully my heart retains the day 301 

That sadly tore my royal Lord away : 

He grasp’d my hand, and oh, my spouse I I leave 
Thy anus (Ire cry’d), perhaps to find a grave: 


Peloponnese is too little for a compliment, Greece might be too little 
for as good a reason. And to stop short of the whole earth at least, 
would be defective gallantry. L. 

V. 295, 6 . Another affectation of the modern conceits. L. 

V. 297. Ogilby is justly commended by Mr.W. as having main- 
tained in this passage fidelity to the sense, not without dignity in the 
manner : 

' Would he returning rule this life of mine. 

My honour and my beauty more should shine.^ 

V. 299 NoWy Grief y thou all art mine,'] This apostrophe is not 
in the Original: and it may be doubted whether it be quite natural. 
This, however, may assuredly be said, that although all are monosyl- 
lables, every word is emphatic, and the whole is well cadenc*d. 

S.— L. 
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Fame speaks the Trojans bold; they boast the skill 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill, 305 

To dart the spear, and guide the rushing car 
With dreadful inroad through the -walks of waK«» 

My sentence is gone forth;— and ’tis decreed 
Perhaps by righteous heav'n that I must bleed! 310 
My father, mother, all, 1 trust to thee; — 

To them, to them transfer the love of me: 

But when my son grows man, the royal sway 
Resign, and happy be thy bridal day ! 


V. 307—10. Admirable lines indeed' and worthy of the enco- 
mium they have received from the Author of the Essay,* and from 
Wakefield. L. 

V. 31 1 , 12, The sentiment of the Original might have been moie 
closely conveyed — somewhat in this manner: 

‘ My father, mother, all, I trust to thee! 

As now, or more, remember them for me 
Absent — and when my son grows man, the sway 
Resign 

Ilalpis xxt Mijlipos rr p-iyapoia-i 
£1$ vvv ij sit paAXov, sp,sv evtto vocipiy sovlog. 266, 7. 

Of which lines it is difficult to equal the simple and appropriate pa- 
thos. L. 

V. 313. Bu( when my son grows man, the royal sway 
Resign, and happy he thy hridal day!] 

The original says, ' resign the palace to Telemachus.’ Tln.s is .spoken 
according to the customs of antiquity: the wife, upon her second 
marriage, being obliged to resign the house to the heir of the family. 
This circumstance is inserted with great judgment: the suitors were 


* P. 210. 
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Such were his words; and Hymen now prepares 315 
To light his torch, and give me up to cares ; 

Th’ afflictive hand of wrathful Jove to bear: 

A wretch the most complete that breathes the air ! 
Fall’n ev’n below the rights to woman due ! 

Cai'eless to please, with insolence ye woo ! 320 

The generous lovers, studious to succeed, 

Bid their whole herds and flocks in banquets bleed ; 


determined to seize it upon marriage with Penelope, as appears from 
the second Odyssey. % 

* What mighty labours would he then create. 

To seize his treasures, and divide his state, 

The royal palace to the Queen convey, 

Oi him she blesses in the bridal day^ 

Penelope therefore by this declaration gives the suitors to understand, 
that the palace belonged not to her, but Telemachus. This assertion 
has a double effectj it is intended to make the suitors less warm in 
their addresses^ or if they persist, to set the injustice done toTelema- 
chus m open view. The beauty of the speeches of Penelope is so ob- 
vious that it needs no explanation; Homer gives her a very amiable 
character. She is good in every relation of life* merciful to the poor 
and stranger, a tender mother, and an affectionate wife: every period 
is almost a lecture of morality. 

^ My father, mother, all, I trnst to thee^ 

To them, to them transfer the love of me/ 

This shews the duty of the child to the parent. It may be extended 
to all persons to whom we owe any duty. And humanity requires 
that we should endeavour to ease the burden of our friends in propor- 
tion to their calamities , we should at all times consult their happi- 
ness, but chiefly in the hour of adversity. A friend should be a sup- 
port to lean upon in all our infirmities. 
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By precious gifts the vow sincere display : 

You, only you, make her ye love your prey, 

Well-pleas’d Ulysses hears his Queen deceive 325 
The suitor-train, and I'aise a thirst to give : 

False hopes she kindles : but those hopes betray, 

And promise, yet elude the bridal day. 

While yet she speaks, the gay Antinous cries, 
Offspring of kings, and more than woman wise ! 330 

V* 325, Well-phased Ulysses hears his Queen deceive 
The siiitor-t7 am^ and raise a thirst to 

This conduct may appear somewhat extraordinary both in Penelope 
and Ulysses j she not only takes, but asks presents from persons whonr 
she never intends to marry. Is hot this a sign either of avarice or 
falsehood ? and is not Ulysses equally guilty, who rejoices at it ? But 
in reality, Penelope is no way faulty: she deceives the suitois with 
hopes of marriage by accepting these presents j but it is for this sole 
reason that she accepts them 5 she intends to give them false hopes, 
and by that method to defer the nuptial hour- it is not injustice, but 
an equitable reprisal 5 they had violently wasted her treasures, and 
she artfully recovers part of them by a piece of refined management. 
Bacier defends her after another method : she believes that Penelope 
thus acts, not out of interest but honour j it was a disgrace to so great 
a Princess to have so many admirers, and never to receive from their 
hands such presents as custom not only allows, but commands, nei- 
ther is Ulysses blameable, who rejoices at his wife’s policy. He 
understood her intent, and being artful himself, smiles to see her 
artfulness. 

Plutarch in his treatise of reading Poems,* vindicates Ulysses very 
much in the same way. 

This Note has been much shortened in this Edition. But it is 
presumed the reader loses nothing satisfactory or wortli retaining by 
the abridgment. The explanation offered in the part which is 
retained is perhaps the best that could be offer’d. But the passage 
is not a pleasing one. L. 

* We should read, * Poets/ 
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’Tis right : ’tis man’s prerogative to give ; 

And custom bids thee without shame receive; 

Yet never, never, from thy dome we move, 

Till Hynfen lights the torch of spousal love. 

The Peers dispatch their heralds to convey 335 
The gifts of love ; with speed they take the way. 

A robe Antinous gives of shining dyes, 

The varying hues in gay confusion rise 
Rich from the artist’s hand ! twelve clasps of gold 
Close to the less’ning waist the vest infold; 340 

Down from the swelling loins, the vest unbound 
Floats in bright waves redundant o’er the ground. 

A bracelet rich with gold, with amber gay. 

That shot elFulgence like the solar ray, 

Eurymachus presents : and ear-rings bright, 345 
With triple stars, that cast a trembling light. 
Pisander bears a necklace wrought noth art : 

And ev’ry Peer, expressive of his heart, 

A gift bestows: this done, the Queen ascends, 

And slow behind her damsel-train attends. 350 

Then to the dance they form the vocal strain, 

Till Hesperus leads forth the starry train ; 

And now he raises, as the day-light fades, 

His golden circlet in the deep’ning shades : 

V. 343, 4. Chapman is also very poetical here ; 

‘ An amber verge 

That cast a radiance from it like the sun,’ 


VOL. II. 


Z 
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Three ^•ases lieav’d with copious fires display 355 
O'er all the palace a fictitious day; 

From space to space the torch wide-beaming burns, 
And sprightly damsels trim the rays by turnjs. 

To whom the King: — 111 suits your sex to stay 
Alone with men ! ye modest maids, away ! 360 


V. 354 . Circlet*’ A Miltonian word for the same star — - 

Sure pledge of day that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet/ P. L. V. 169- W.*— L. 

V, 355, Three ’^'ases heap'd with copious Jires display 
O'er all the palace a fictitious day,'] 

The word in the Greek is or a vase which was placed upon 

a tripod, upon which the ancients burnt dry and oftentimes odo- 
riferous wood, to give at once both perfume and light. Eustathius 
explains it by ^vrpo'jfes, or a vessel raised on feet in the nature of an 
hearth. Hesychius explains an hearth placed in the middle 

of the house or hall, on which they burnt dry wood with intermingled 
torches to enlighten it. It is strange that there is no mention of 
^ lamps/ but only ‘ torches/ in Homer. Undoubtedly lamps were 
not yet in use in Greece ^ although much earlier found out by the 
Hebrews • thus Exod xxv. 6, oil is mentioned, and enjoined to be 
used in giving light to the sanctuary. 

V. 359. — “ — — 111 suits your sex to stay 

Alone with rnen ' ye rnodest maidsj away f] 

Homer is peipetually giving us lessons of decency and morality. It 
may be thought that this interlude between Ulysses and the damsels 
of Penelope is foreign to the action of the Odysseyj but in reality it is 
far from it: The Poet undertook to describe the disorders which the ab- 
sence of a Prince occasions in bis family. This passage is an instance 
of it 5 and Plomer with good judgment makes these wantons declare 
their contempt of Ulysses, and tlieir favour to tlieir suitors, that wc 
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Go, with the Queen the spindle guide ; Or cull 
(The partners of her cares) the silver wool ; 

Be it my task the torches to supply, 

E’en till the morning lamp adorns the sky: 

E’en till the morning, with unwearied. care, 365 
Sleepless I watch ; — for I have learn'd to bear. 

Scornful they heard : Melantho, fair and young, 
(Melantho, from the loins of Dolius sprung, 

Who with the Queen her years an infant led, 

With the soft fondness of a daughter bred) 370 
Chiefly derides ; regardless of the cares 
Her Queen endures, polluted joys she shares 
Nocturnal with Euiymachus! — With eyes 
That speak disdain, the wanton thus replies. 

Oh ! whither wanders thy distemper’d brain, 375 
Thou bold intruder on a princely train ? 

Hence to the vagrant’s rendezvous repair; 

Or shun in some black forge the midnight air. 

may acknowledge the justice of their punishment in the subsequeftt 
parts of tie Odyssey 

V. 377» Hence to the vagrant's rendexvpm repair 'y 
Or shun in some Had forge the midnight 
I flatter myself that I have given the true sense of 
and In Greece the beggars in winter retired by night to pub- 

lic forges for their warmth 5 or to some rendezvous where they enter- 

* How far this proves that they deserved deaths and * such* a death, thofe who 
tan see better than I the utility of taking the lives of young women hy ^ hanging,* 
whose conduct may have required reformation, will judge as they please. It were 
happy if there were no more in this than a mere case of speculative criticism. L. 
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Proceeds this boldness from a turn of soul; 

Or flows licentious from the copious bond? 380 

Is it that vanquish’d Irus swells thy mind? 

A foe may meet thee of a braver kind ; 

IVlio, short’mng \vith a storm of blows thy stay, 

Shall send thee howling all in blood away! 

tained themselves as it were in a common assembly. Eustathius ex- 
plains to be a public place without any doors, where beggars 

were used to lodge/ Hesychius gives us several interpretations of the 
word: — that it signilies an assembly; a conversation. It implies also 
public stoves or baths; and Eustathius informs us^from Aristophanes, 
that beggars used to take up their lodgings in the public baths, as 
well as in these places mentioned by Homer. XocXtoiios is an 

office of men that work in brass. He further observes that these tw® 
places are used after the same manner in Hesiod. 

^ fO; Sujkov kccl s-tt’ ccXbo. Xsor^viv 

^FV Kpv©-* ccvspx$ Bi^yov 

I (TyUVS I 

It may not be improper to observe, that -crap ih is 

very ill translated by *' Accede aeneam sedem/ in the Latin version; it 
should be, ^ fuge officinam serariam/ 

V. 381. Is it that vanquish'd Irus swells thy mind'll The word 
in Homer is aXvris : which is used in various places. Sometimes (ob- 
serves Plutarch in his tieatise ^ upon reading Poems’*) it signifiee 
* being disquieted in mind/ 

£(par aAuatr* aitB^rjircx/to^ T'eipsro 

In other places it implies ^ an insolent joy, or boasting/ and then he 
quotes this verse, 

H aXvy^f on Ipov eyiKTjcraf, 


* ^ De legendis Poetis.* 
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To whom with frowns : — O impudent in wrong ! 
Thy Lord shall curb that insolence of tongue. 386 
Know, to Telemachus I tell the offence : 

The scourge, the scourge shall lash thee into sense. 

With conscious shame they hear the stern rebuke. 
Nor longer durst sustain the sov’reign look. SpO 
Then to the servile task the Monarch turns 
His royal hands : each torch refulgent burns 
With added day: meanwhile in museful mood, 
Absorpt in thought, on vengeance fix’d, he stood. 
And now the Martial Maid, by deeper wrongs 395 
To rouse Ulysses, points the suitors tongues. 


V. 394. 

Thus saying, he alarm’d the wpraen’ s fears 
With trembling limbs each the stern menace hears. 

They o’er the house spread silent. He, with sight 
Fix’d on the suitor- train, suppoi ts the light 
Far blazing from his hand, in museful mood 
Absorpt in thoughts not form’d in vain, he stood.’ L. 

V. 395. And now the Martial Maid, Ly deepei wi^oiigs 
To rouse Ulysses, points the suitors tongues.^ 

It may be thought very unjustifiable in Homer, to introduce Minen^a 
exciting the suitors to violence. Dacier defends the Poet by shewing 
that the sentiment is conformable to true theology : and the all- wise 
Author of our being is pleased sometimes to harden the hearts of the 
wicked, (or rather to permit them to harden their own hearts) that 
they may fill up the measure of their crimes, and be ripe for judg- 
ment. Yet we are not to imagine, that any person is necessitated to 
be wicked: it is not the hardening the heart that originally makes 
men impious; but they are first impious, and th^n they are deliveied 
•ver to an hardness of heart. 
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Scornful of age, to taunt the virtuous man : 
Thoughtless and gay, Eurymachus began. 

Hear me (he cries) confederates and friends ! 

Some God no doubt this stranger kindly sends : 400' 
Tlie shining baldness of his head survey; 

It aids our torch-light, and reflects the ray. — 

V. 400. Some God, no douLf, this stranger kindly sends J] Aris- 
totle affirms that Homer is the father of Poetry j not only of the EpiC;, 
but also of the Dramatic: that he taught how to write Tragedy in 
the Iliad, and Comedy by several short sketches in the Odyssey. Eu- 
stathius here remarks, that he likewise gavd'atnodel for Satire, of 
which the Cyclops * ot Euripides still extant is an example 5 (which 
is a satyric Poem founded upon the story of Polypheme in Homer.) 

I confess my eye is not sharp enough to see the dignity of these rail- 
leries : and it may be thought that Homer is the fatiier of another 
kind of Poetry 5 I mean the Farce, and that these low conceits ale no 
way to be justified, bat by being put into the mouths of the suitors, 
persons of no dignity or character. Longinus brings such desciiptions 
of the suitors, as instances of the decay of Plomer's genius. When 
that declines (observes that Author) Poets commonly please them- 
selves with painting manners j such is Homers description of the lives 
led by the suitors in the palace of Ulysses: for in reality all tiiat de- 
senption is a kind of comedy, wherein the different characters of men 
are painted. 

V.401. The shining baldness of his head survey . 

It aids OUT torch-light, and reflects the my.] 

This in Dacier’s juagment is a raillery purely satirical j it Is drawn 
from the shining gloss of an old man’s bald head. But if this be 
purely satirical, to be a satirist is to be a bad man : to rally natural 
infirmities is inhumanity: old age is venerable, and the bald head as 
well as the gray hair is an honour, and ought not to be the subject of 

* Whether the Cyclops be of Emipides or of Ansto is doubted. Several Greek 
Poets seem to have written a Drama with this title. 
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Then to the King that levelFd haughty Troy: — 
Say, if large hire can tempt thee to employ 
Those hands in works ; to tend the rural trade, 405 
To dress the walk, and form th’ embowering shade? 
So food and raiment constant will I give : 

But idly thus thy soul prefers to live, 

And starve by strolling, not by work to thrive. 

To whom incens’d Should we, O Prince, engage 
In rival tasks beneath the burning rage 411 

Of summer suns ; were both constrain’d to wield, 
Foodless, the scythe along the burden’d field — 

laillery. I doubt not but Homer put it into the mouth of Eury- 
machus to make him more odious: and to shew us that the same man 
who invades his prince’s property^ insults the strangei, and outrages 
the poorj — pays no deference to old age j but is base enough to con- 
temn what he ought to honour. Vice and Folly are the province of 
satire, not human infirmity.'^ 

V. 412 , ti^ere both constrain'd to tvield, 

Foodless, the scythe along the burden' d Jleld.'] 

I doubt not but such employments as these, now only suitable to low 
life, will seem mean to many readers, and unworthy of the dignity 
of epic Poetry : it is no defence to say that they are mentioned by a 
beggar, and therefore agreeable to his character : the words are ad- 
dressed to a prince, and suppose that a skill in such works was not 
unusual to persons of eminent -stations; otherwise the challenge of 
Ulysses is ridiculously absurd. Who could forbear laughing, if he 
should hear one of our beggars challenge a peer, to plough f or mow 

* An admirable note. L. 

f I have had the pleasure of knowmg a very respectable Representative of a 
County, who I believe has occasionally ^ ditched," against his labourers i and some- 
thing similar is mentioned of another County Member distinguished for activity 
and benevolence, ^Mr. Djennis RotnE, L. 
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Or should h.hoin, u'h’.E^ ih*^ j.lorglidaare v/o.iriK, 
With stcco> oEeciuai sticngtb, tlE allotted gTOunds; 

with :nra all cby without eating^ The tiiuh tl'J" grcatcU persons 
foilo\^t'd hucli employment \\ithoiit any diminution of their dig- 
mtlcSj niy, a sadl in such works as agiiculture was a gloiy even to a 
King Homer heie places it upon a level with military science, and 
the knowledge of the cultivation of the ground is equalled to glory in 
war. In the pieface to the PastoiaK of Viigil (but not written by 
Ml Di}den), there is a passage that dicws that the same sinipheity 
of nianneis prevailed amongst the ancient Latins, as amongst the an- 
cient Greeks* ‘ It ought not (says that author) to surpiisc a modern 
writer, that Kings laid down their first rudiments of government in 
tending their mute subjects, their heuls and fioeVs: nor ought it to 
seem strange that the mastei of the horse to king Latinus in the ninth 
iEncid was lound in the homely employment of cleaving blocks, when 
news of the first skinnish betw'een the Trojans and I^atins was brought 
to him’ This passage fully vindicates Homer j and shews that such 
employments were no dishonour to the greatest persons. But there arc 
two errors in the quotation: it is not taken from the ninth, hut the 
seventh iEncid, nor is TjTrhcus, who cleaves the blocks, master of 
the horse to King Latinus, but the intendant of his flocks, or as 
Dry den translates it, 

* Tynheus, chief i anger to the Latian king/ 

< Tyrrheusque pater, cui regia parent 

Aimenta, ct late custodia credita campi.^ vh.485. 

Tyrrheus is no otheiwase a wanior, than as a deer under his chaige, 
being killed, engages him in a quarrel, and he arms the rustics to 
encounter the Trojans who slew it. 

f vocat agmina Tyrrheus 

Quadrifidam quercum cuneis ut forte coactis 
Scindebaf 508. 

Tyrrheus, the foster-father of the beast, 

Then clench’d an hatchet in his horny fist j 
But held his hand from the descending stroke, 

And left his wedge within the cloven oak/ 
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Beneath my labours, how thy wond ring e\(.s 4lt> 
hlight sec the sable field at once arise ' 

Should Jove dire war unloose; with spear an<l shield, 
And nodding helm, I tread th’ ensanguin'd field, 
Fierce in the van: then would’st thou, wouhlst thou,— 

4‘-’0 

say,— 

Misname me glutton, in that glorious day • 

No; thy ill-judging thoughts tlie biave disgrace: 

’Tis thou injurious ait; not I am base. 

Proud to seem brave among a coward-train ' 

But know, thou art not valorous, but vam. 4 -a 

Gods ! should the stern Ulysses I’ise in might. 

These gates would seem too narrow for tliN flight; 

While yet he speaks, Eurymachus replies, 

With indignation flashing from his eyes : 

Slave, I with justice might deserve the wrong, 
Should I not punish that opprobrious tongue, 4SI 
Irrev’rent to the great, and uncontrol'd. 

Art thou from wine, or innate folly, bold ' 

Perhaps, these outrages from Irus flow, 

A worthless triumph o’er a worthless foe ! 435 

He said, and with full force a footstool threw: 
Whirl’d from his arm with erring rage it flew. 

It is trae, though Tyrrheus was not master of the to ti>f* king, 
yet Ills otEce v/as a post of dignity, otherwise it h.id iwcti Very c;i>y 
for Virgil to have given him a more noble cmpfoymcni, I". 

This goes upon the suppo-sition that it was neixstary that .ilt who 
are introduced into ap epic Poem should hold offices of dignitv : an 
idea rather modern. L. 
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Ulysses, cautious of the vengeful foe, 

Stoops to the ground, and disappoints the blow. 

Not so a youth who deals the goblet round : 440 

Full on his shoulder it intlicts a wound : 

Dash’d from his hand the sounding goblet flies ; 

He shrieks, he reels, he falls,— and breathless lies. 

Then wild uproar aaid clamour mounts the sky; 
Till mutual thus the Peers indignant cry; 445 

O had this stranger sunk to realms beneath. 

To the black realms of darkness and of death, 

Ere yet he trod these shores! —to strife he draws 
Peer against Peer; and what the weighty cause? 

A vagabond!— for him the great destroy, 450 

In vile ignoble jars, the feast of joy. 


V. 440—4. There seems much exaggeration here. And the poor 
page is apparently murdered. This is far from justified by the Origi- 
nal. But there is dexterity in accounting for his fall. Homer de- 
scribes only a blow on the ‘ hand.* This, taken according to its com- 
mon acceptation, is hardly sufficient to knock a person down. The 
Translator skilfully introduces, what perhaps was meant, a blow de- 
scending obliquely from the shoulder.— Mr. S. praises the spirit of tlie 
443d line; from the omission of the conjunctions. 

This might have been carried farther, and the imitative cadence 
heightened thus . 

' He shriekS;, he reels^ he falls ^—breathless he lies.’ 

In another unpublished Poem of Robert Bloomfield, ^ The Suffolk 
Ballad,’ we have a similar occurrence, though not the effect of such 
an angry mood : 

^ You shoulder’d me— then laugh'd to see 
-Me and my gotch spin down the hill.' 
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To whom the stern Telemachus uprose: — 

Gods ! what Avild folly from the goblet flows ? 

Whence this unguarded openness of soul, 

But from the licence of the copious bowl? 455 

Or heaven delusion sends: — but hence j away ! 

Force I forbear; and Avithout force obey. 

Silent, abash'd, they hear the stern rebuke ; 

Till thus Amphinomus the silence broke : 

True are his words : and he Avhom truth offends 
Not Avith Telemachus, but truth contends; 460 
Let not the hand of A'iolence invade 
The rev'rend stranger, or the spotless maid ; 

Retire Ave hence ! — but croAvn Avith rosy wine 
The flowing goblet to the pow’rs divine : 465 

Guard he his guest beneath whose roof he stands : 
This justice, this the social right demands. 

The Peers assent; — the goblet Mulius croAvn’d 
With purple juice, and bore in order round ; 

V. 457. Force I forbear and without force obey ] This is very 
artful in Telemachus. He had spoken very warmly in defence of 
Ulysses ; and he apprehends lest he should have provoked the suitori 
too far: he therefore softens his expression, to avoid suspicions of a 
latent cause, why he interests himself so vigorously in vindication of 
a beggar, against the princes of the country. Besides, too obstinate 
an opposition might have provoked the suitors to have continued all 
night in the palace : which would have hindered Ulysses and Tele- 
machus from concerting their measures to bring about their destruc- 
tion. Telemachus therefore, to induce them to withdraw, uses me- 
naces but menaces approaching to persuasion : if he had used vio- 
lence, matters must immediately have come to extremities. 
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Each Peer successive his libation pours 47O 

To the blest Gods that fill th’ aerial bow'rs; 


V. 470. Each pee) SKCce^sWe lus lihaiurn pours 
To ihe I liwt Gods ] 

We have already observed that libations were made to the Gods be- 
fore and after meals j here we see the suitors oder their libation 
before they retire to repose. We are not to ascribe this religious act 
to the piety of these debauchees, but to the customs of the times : they 
practise not true religion, but only tlie exteriors of it> they are not 
pious, but fashionable. 

V. S471. Rather ethereal,’ as Mr. W. observes. L. 


The Action of this Book is comprehended in a very short duration 
of time, it begins towards the close of the day, and ends at the time 
when the suitors withdraw to repose^ this is the evening and part of 
the night of the thirty-ninth day. 

In general, this Book is in the Greek very beautiful. The com- 
bat between Irus and Ulysses is naturally described: it is indeed 
between beggars: but yet not without dignity; it being almost of the 
same nature with the single combats practised amongst heroes in 
their most solemn games 5 as is evident from that in the Iliad, at the 
funeral of Patroclus. I could wish Homer had not condescended to 
those low jests and mean railleries towards the conclusion. It is 
true, tliey are not without effect, as they agree with the cbaiacters 
of the suitors, and make Ulysses a spectator of the disorders of his 
own family, and provoke him to a speedy vengeance. But might not 
more serious provocations have been found out, such as might be- 
come the gravity and majesty of Epic Poetry? or if gaiety was essen- 
tial to his characters, are quibbles so too? These may be thought to 
be of the same level with those conceits which Milton puts into the 
mouth of the devil 5 and which disgrace his Poem. But the dignity, 
the tenderness, and justness of the sentiments, in all the speeches of 
Penelojpe, more than atone for the low railleries of Eurymachus. 
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I'hcn swill'd with wine, witli noise the crowds obey, 
And rushing forth tumultuous, I'eel away. 


In my Copy this Book is marked B. L. 


We have in tliis Book three very poetical words: 

STrtysyij 

pu<rlo(,Ktv$ 

(popv(r<ria 

which I believe are peculiar to the Odyssey. There is another which 
indet'd was unlikely to have occurred in the Iliad, 

of which the scholiast elegantly gives the etymology^ 1ov 
uri L. 




THE 


NINETEENTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 



THE ARGUMENT. 


THE DISCOVERY OF ULYSSES TO EURYCLEA. 

l^zrssES and his son remove the weapons out of the ar- 
7nory. Ulysses in conver'sation with Pejielope gives a fic- 
titious account of his adventures; then assures her he 
had foyrnfierly entertained her husband in Crete, and de- 
scribes exactly his person and dress; affirms to have heard 
of him in Phceacia and Thesprotia, and that his retwn 
-is certain, and within a month. He then goes to bathe, 
and is attended by Euryclea : who discovers him to be 
Ulysses by the scar upon his leg, which he formerly re- 
ceived in hunting the wild boar on Parnassus. The Poet 
inserts a digression, relating that accident, with all its 
particulars. 



THE 


ODYSSEY. 


BOOK XIX.*- 

Consulting secfet -^vith the blue-ey’d maid, 

Still in the dome divine Ulysses stay'd: 

Revenge mature for act inflam’d his breast ; 

And thus the son, the fervent sire addrest. 

* The scene stilj continnes in the palace of Ulysses : but new per- 
sons are introduced^ to carry on tlie action, and diversify the stoiy. 
This Book opens with a repetition from the sixteenth The ancients 
marked it with an asterism, without any obelisk j to shew that it was 
here inserted with propriety. As wc draw nearer the conclusion of 
the Poemj the repetitions are more frequent. Virgil has generally 
avoided them. And indeed it may be observed, that these two Poets 
diifer in nothing more than the manner of their elocution ; Virgil is 
fullj but Homer even overflows. — Homer is like those painters of 
whom Apelles used to complain, that they left nothing to be imagined 
by the spectator, and made too accurate representations | but Virgil 
is like Timantes in Pliny, ‘ Timanti plurimum adfuit ingenil : in 
omnibus operibus ejus intelllgitur plus semper quam pingitur f and 
again, ‘ ostendit etiam quae occultat/ 

Eustathius observes, that the unexpected opportunity to remove 
the arms in the absence of the suitors, occasions this repetition: in 
the sixteenth book Ulysses told Tdemachus he would giv^e a sign 
when he should make the removal, despairing of an opportunity to 
VOL. ID Z A 
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Instant convey those steely stores ot war 5 

To distant rooms, dispos’d v'ith secret care ; 

The cause demanded by the suitor-train, 

To sooth their fears a specious reason feign ; 

Say, since Ulysses left his iratal coast. 

Obscene with smoke, their beamy lustre lost, 10 
His arms deform’d, the roof they won’t adorn ; 

From the glad walls inglorious lumber torn. 

Suggest, that Jove the peaceful thought inspir’d, 

Lest, they by sight of swords to fury fir’d, 

Dishonest wounds, or violence of ^oul, 15 

Defame the bridal feast, and friendly bowl. 

The prince obedient to the sage command, 

To Euryclea thus the female band 

give a public direction, without danger from the suitois: he there- 
fore wisely lays hold of the present hour, which happily favours his 
desires, and enjoins the arms to be removed immediately. 

V. 4. Rather, to avoid an equivocal construction, 

‘ And fervent thus the sire his son addrest. 

V. 5. Those steely stores ] It was not worth while by the use of 
an harsh figure to gain nothing better than so unpleasant a repetitioir 
of the s . 

V. 1 ] . The roof they won't adorn. 

Mr. Wakefield properly notices the Miltonian construction here; 
so familiar to Fenton and suitable to Homer • as in P. L. I. 5. 

‘ Though like a covered field, where champions bold 
Won’t ride in arm’d. W. — L. 

V. 18. the female land 

In their apartments keep, &c.] 

It is not without sufficient reason that Telemachus distrusts the maids: 
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In their apartments keep : secure the doors : 

These swarthy arms among the covert stores 20 
Are seemlier hid; my thoughtless youth they blame, 
Imbrown’d -with vapour of the smoukl’i’ing flame. 

In happy hour; (pleas’d Euryclea cries) 

Tutor’d by early woes, grow early wise ! 

Inspect with sharpen’d sight, and frugal care, 2J 
Your patrimonial wealth, a prudent heir. 

But who the lighted taper will provide, 

(The female train retir’d) your toils to guide? 

W’ithout infVrnging hospitable right. 

This guest (he cry’d) shall bear the guiding light. 30 
I cheer no lazy vagrants with repast ; 

They share the meal that earn it ere they taste. 

He said : — from female ken she straight secures 
The pui'{)Os'd deed, and guards the bolted doors : 
Auxiliar to his son, Ulysses bears 35 

The plumy-crested helms, and pointed spears. 

With shields indented deep in glorious wars. 

Minerva viewless on her charge attends, 

And with her golden lamp his toil befriends. 

many of them were in the interest of the suitors. Tt was therefore 
necessary to conceal the place to which the arms were conveyed j lest 
they should betray the secret. EtrsTATHius, 

V. 3a. Thus the Author of ' The Farmer’s Boy,’ in an exquisite 
Poem not yet published : 

^ Those who will work, 'ds pity they should want.’ L. 

V 38. Minerva — with her golden lamp -*-] The office here 
ascribed to Minerva gave great offience to Rapin: and he censured it 
as mean, and unworthy of the Goddess* But Eustathius fully vindi- 
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Not such the sickly beams, wliich uusinccre, 40 
Gild the gross vapour of this nether sphere! 

cates Homer. Pallas is here an allegorical Deity intended by the Poet 
to express the wisdom of Ulysses: — he acts with as much prudence as 
if Mineiva herself guided him in all his ways. Wc arc to gathei 
from this description, that Ulysses formed all the actions of this night 
with the utmost wisdom : — or according to the Greek proverb, sy mm 
jSsATj, the ^ councils of this night* were regulated with the exactest 
prudence and secrecy. Spondanus observes, Uiat Callimachus, a sta- 
tuary ill Athens, made an image of Minerva according to this picture 
in Homer : she held a lamp of gold, which was iilled with an oil of 
such an unwasting nature, as not to want to be replenished in the space 
of a whole year. See lib, i. of Pausanias. Dac^r judges, that though 
a ^ lamp* was unknown m the days of Ulysses, yet it might be not so 
in the days of Homer j and therefore he might speak of it: for in- 
stance, the ^ trumpet* was not known in the Trojan war, yet Homer 
mentions* it, because it was used in hib age. But this is no answer: 
for Homer does not say that the trumpet was used during the siege of 
Ttoy^— if he had, he would have been guilty of a gi*oss ana- 
chronism, — but he speaks of it byway of allusion, as a thing well 
known in his time. Here therefore the case is different. For Ulysses 
is the person who is supposed to make use of this lamp: and Dacicr 
allows that it was unknown in his agej and consequently he ought 
not to use it at all. It may therefore perhaps be most probable, that 
Callimachus did not form his statue from this original j or if this be 
not allowed, that he fell into an error, and gave the Goddess a lamp 
instead of a torch. 

I will only farther add, that this office of Minerva may be vindi- 
cated from all niOanliess, by observing that it is not the bare act of 
carrying the torch which the Goddess here executes : she improves it 
into a miracle. The whole palace is enlightened with a celestial 
hrej and Ulysses and Telemachus gather full assurances of her favour 
and success from that miraculous illumination: this circumstance 
raises the description out of lowness into dignity ^ 

* This latter part of the Note is very just and beautiful. Aud there fs a most 
vivid energy m the thought and the expression of Homer here. L. 
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A present Deity the Prince confess’d, 

And rapt with ecstasy the sire address’d. 

What miracle thus dazzles with surprise ! 

Distinct in rows the radiant columns rise : 45 

The walls, where’er my wond’ring sight I turn, 

And roofs, amidst. a blaze of glory burn! 

Some visitant of pure ethereal race. 

With his bright presence deigns the dome to grace, 

V. 40, 1 . Not such the sickly beams which unsincere, 

Gild the ^ross vapour of this nether sphere Q 

The classic beauty of these lines entitles this interpolation to perhaps 
more than pardon The original is only this : 

* A beauteous light she made.* 
sttoisi. v. 34. 

Chapman is, indeed, as Mr, W. observes, highly poetical in this 
place ; 

A golden cresset 5 that did cast a light 

As if the Day sate in the throne of Night,' L. 

V. 48. Of pure ethereal race. 

Again from the poetic treasury of Milton, in a passage admired by 
Mr. W. as unrivalled for delicate felicity of diction : 

^ Or hear*st thou rather pure ethereal stream 
Whose fountain who shall tell.* K L. HI. 7 . L. 

V. 48. Some visitant of pure ethereal racel] Eustathius gives us 
a twofold explication of the words, 

. 'Au-rij T'oi hxri sM ^ecoi/ 

They imply either that the Goddess Themis descended, or that it is 
the custom of celestial powers to manifest themselves in such illU' 
minations, without appearing visibly. The latter interpretation seems 
most natural, and makes the construction easyj whereas the other is 
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Be calm, replies llic Sire; to none iinpait, 50 
But oft revolve the I’isioa in tliv heart. 

Celestials, mantlkl in excess of light. 

Can visit unapproach'tl hv mortal sight. 

Seek thou repose; whilst here I sole remain, 

T explore the conduct of the female train : 55 

The pensive Queen perchance desires to know 
The series of my toils, to sooth her woe. 

With tapei's flaming day his train attends; 

His bright alcove the obsequious youth ascends : 

Soft slumb’rous shades his drooping**eyc-lids close, 6(> 
Till on her eastern throne Aurora glows. 

Whilst, foraiing plans of death, Ulysses stay’d, 

In council secret with the martial maid, 

Attendant nymphs in beauteous order wait 
The Queen, descending from her bow’r of state. 65 
Her cheeks the warmer blush of Venus wear. 
Chasten’d with coy Diana’s pensive air. 

scarce to be understood without supplying ccito before dswv. Other- 
wise it must be allowed, that the foimer opinion is not unhappy^ 
Ulysses tells his son, that the Goddess of justice is sent by the Gods to 
assist him in taking vengeance on the suitors ‘ Themis is a very piopcr 
Deity to be introduced upon such an occasion, and shews that Ulysses 
proceeded upon the strictest rules of eejuity, in the distiibution of his 
lewaids and punishments. But the passage will not admit this sensei 
it being evidently Pallas, not Themis^ who appeals. 

'Avlri Awyj mli (Jsoiy— 

‘ This is the manner of the Gods:’ 

seems to be a phrase very clear and established, and little less tiian 
proverbial in Homer. L. 
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An iv'ry seat with silver ringlets grac’d, 

By fam'd Icmalius m’ought, the menials plac’d: 

With iv’ry silver’d thick the footstool shone, 70 
O’er which' the panther’s various hide was thrown. 
The sov’reign seat with graceful air she press’d. 

To dhfei'ent tasks their toil the nymphs address’d : 

The golden goblets some, and some restor’d 
Erom stains of luxury the polish’d board: 75 

These to remove th’ expiring embers came, 

While those with unctuous fir foment the flame. 

’Twas then Mclantfiio with imperious mien 
Renew’d th’ attack, incontinent of spleen; 

Avaunt, she cry’d, offensive to my sight ! 80 

Deem not in ambush here to lurk by night, 

Into the woman-state asquint to pry ; 

A day-devourer, and an ev'ning spy ! 

V. 69. By fame Icmalius wrought ] Homer in both his 

Poems takes all opportunities of celebrating the famous artisans of an- 
tiquity. I doubt not but most of them were his particular * friends; 
and to do them honour, he gave them place in his works, and ren- 
dered their names and his own gratitude immortah We may like- 
wise learn the nature of the noblest pieces of art in HomePs days, 
from his poetry, 

V. 82. Into the tt^omarustate asquint to prij^ This is the true 
reason why Melantho is out of humour (says Madam Dacier:) She had 
some affairs upon her hands, which demanded no witnesses mean- 
ing the vicious commerce between her and Eurymachus, Bacier is 
undoubtedly in an error : Eurymachus in the end of the last book left 
the palace , and therefore Melaritho could not speak out of any appre- 


* The Author of this Note was thinking of Jervais and Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
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Vagrant, be gone ! before this biazing brand 
Shall urge — and wav'd it hissing in her hand. 

Th’ insulted Hero rolls his wrathful eyes. 

And, Why, so tuibulcut of souP he cries; 

Can these lean shrivcl’d limbs unnerv'd with age, 
These poor but honest rags, enkindle rage? 

In crowds, we wear the badge of hungry Fate ; i)0 

And beg, degraded from superior state ! 

Consti'ain’d ! a rent-charge on the rich I live ; 
Reduc’d to crave the good I once could give. 

A palace, wealth, and slaves I late possess’d, 

And all that makes the great be call’d the bless’d : 95 
My gate, am emblem of my open soul, 

Embrac’d the poor, and dealt a bounteous dole. 

Scorn not the sad reverse, injurious maid ! 

’Tis Jove’s high will; and be his will obey’d ! 

Nor think thyself exempt: — that rosy pi'ime 100 
Must share the general doom of with’ring time. 

hensions of having a stop put to her affairs this night;, by the presence 
of Ulysses. 

V. 85. This spirited close repiesenting the action corresponding 
with the verbal n^nace is added by the Translator. But it is justly 
admired by Spence 3 as the speech is by Wakefield. L. 

V.94. See the same passage in the Original translated differently, 
B.XVIL501. L, 

V, 99. Mr. Spence (Ess. 245.) supposes this imitated from Scrip, 
ture. But there is more of scriptural sublimity in the^Original. 

^ Saturnian Jove these smote.-— for so he will’d/ 

AAAa Zsuf aXccircc^s Kpovityv* ijdeAe yap Ttov* 80 . 
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To some new channel soon, the changeful tide 
Of royal grace the otfended Queen may guide ; 

And her lov'd Lord unpliime thy tow’ring pride. 

Or were he dead, ’tis wisdom to beware: 105 

Sweet blooms the Prince beneath Apollo’s care; 

Your deeds with quick impartial eye surveys; 

Potent to punish what he cannot praise. 

Her keen I'eproach had reach’d the Sov'reign’s ear : — 
Loquacious insolent! she cries, forbear: 110 

V. 100. Su^eet IdoojTis the Prnice leneath Jpollo ^ care] It may 
be asked why Telemachus is said to owe the preservation of his life to 
Apollo 5 Eustathius answers, that he was called ‘O KspoT'poip®-’ by 
antiquity; and that Daphne from being his favourite was named 
KSfoiaXeicL, But perhaps that epithet was appropriated to Apollo, 
because ail immature deaths in the male sex were ascribed to him, as 
they were to Diana in the female. It may theicfore be said with 
great propriety that it is owing to the favour of Apollo, that Tele- 
raachus had not died an immatme death, or that he was arrived to 
manhood. Eustathius adds, that Apollo, as he is the sun, may be 
called the nourisber of all things that breathe, as well as of the inani- 
mate creation: it is owing to his influence that every being comes to 
maturity 5 and in this sense likewise he may be called Kb § olpo(p©-^. 
What Eustathius ascribes to Daphne, Dacier applies to Diana : and 
tells us, that she was called and that the ancients cele- 

brated a festival in her honour for the health of their infants. 

V. 110 . Loquadom insolent Were this place to be ren- 

dered literally, it would be thus, ' Thou bold impudent b — ^hj’ 
S'afsTfi&Xsij jtyov It is spoken by Penelope. In our age it is an 

expression so vulgar, as not to be uttered in common conversation 5 
much less in Epic Poetiy: it is true, it fully expresses the height of 
impudence, and in Homer's time it was no more mean, than calling a 
coward a ' deer,’ and both the expressions are joined together in the 
first of the Iliad. 
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To thee the purpose of my soul I told; 

Venial discourse, unblam'd, witli him to hold : 

The storied labours of my wand'ring Loid, 

To soothe my grief he haply may record. 1 14 

Yet him, my guest, thy venom'd rage hath stung : 
Thy head shall pay the forfeit of thy tongue ! 

But thou, on whom my palace cares depend, 
Eurynomt^, regard the stranger-friend: 

A seat, soft spread with furry spoils, prepare ; 
Due-distant, for us both to speak, and hear. 120 

* Thoa dog in forehead, but in heart a deer/ 

It is there spoken by Achilles • and in another place of the Iliad Ju- 
piter applies it to his wife, and calls Juno an irapudent b — h: a plain 
indication that the expression was not mean, as it is at this day, be- 
cause it was used by the greatest of heroes, and the supreme of Gods, 
V. 112* ^ Venial discourse unblanfd/ P. L. IX. 5. 

V. 116. Tk^ head shall pay the forfeit of thy tongue Q The ex- 
pression in the Greek is lemarkable, 

'0 eri] KsfaXyj 

' Which you shall wipe upon your own head,’ or, as Eustathius ex- 
plains it, a Clime which you shall make to cleave to your own head:’ 
a similar expiession (adds the same author) occurs in Sophocles. 

Whence it appears, that the blood tliat was found upon the sword, 
was wiped upon the head of the slain j an intimation that his own 
blood was fallen upon the head of the deceased, and the living were 
free from it. This is a very remarkable custom and there are many 
expressions like it in the Scripturesj namely, ^ his blood be upon his 
own head.’ It was customary amongst the Romans to wash their 
hands, in token of innocence and purity from blood * thus the Roman 
Governor washed his hands, and said, ^ I am innocent of the blood 
of this just person/ 
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The menial fair obeys with duteous haste : 

A seat adorn'd with furry spoils she plac’d: 
Due-distant for discourse the hero sat ; 

When thus the Sov’reign from her chair of state : 
Reveal, obsequious to my first demand, 125 

Thy name, thy lineage, and thy native land. 

He thus : O Queen ! whose far-resounding fame 
Is boi’.ndcd only by the starry frame, 

Consummate pattern of impel ial sway, 

’^Vhose pious rule a warlike race obey! 130 

V 12/— 13(), Barnes has ingeniously prelixed the original of these 
lines as descriptive of Britain under the reign of Anne. 

Tuvai dK ay li§ <re ^polcuy zit ccTTsi^oya yaiav 
Nsixsor 7, yap (Tsv %Ae 05 spavoy sipvv Uaysi. 

^£l(rle hv BacrfXTjoj* ocrls 

Av^paeny sv 'iroAkoia’i y,ai i<pbi(J,omy avatrirtoy 
Ev^ma? avs*^r^a‘L' h yata peAaivvj 

Tivpes ^pi^r^crs $sySp£cc xapTf^. 

TizlsiS" p^rfAaj hakaaaa Cc irapcysi t)(pv$ 

apslw<ri os kaoi uV’ v. 30/ — 14. 

The coincidence of the description might suggest a better gloiy than 
the victories, splendid as they were, of that reign. Internal plenty, 
morals, and happiness, are worth numberless triumphs. 

Mr^ Wakefield justly observes, tiiat the compliment is less direct 
in the Original than in the Translation: for it compares the prospe- 
rity of Ithaca under Penelope to the prosperity of a countiy governed 
by a wise and just king. And thus it has more of delicacy and force: 
and more of the character of sincerity. Perhaps Ulysses may be un- 
derstood to be thinking of Phieacia and Alcinous. L. 

V, 129. Co7isum7nate pattern of imperial wey.] Homer here 
gives an amiable picture of a mild and just government. It is a 
truth certain and universal, where the subject enjoys tlie fruits of his 
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In wavy gold thy summer vales are dress'd ; 

Thy autumns bend with copious fruit oppress'd : 

With flocks and herds each grassy plain is stor’d ; 
And fish of ev’ry fin thy seas afford ; 

Their affluent joys the grateful realms confess ; 1 3.5 

And bless the pow’r that still delights to bless. 
Gracious permit this pray’r, imperial Dame 1 
Eorbear to know my lineage, or my name: 

Urge not this breast to heave, these eyes to weep ; 

In sweet oblivion let my sorrows sleep ! 140 

My woes awak’d Avill violate your ear ;• 

And to this gay censorious train appear 
A winy vapour melting in a tear. 

Their gifts the Gods resum’d (the Queen rejoin’d) 
Exterior grace,' and energy of mind, 145 

industry, the earth will always be well cultivated, and bring forth in 
abundance j t^e sea will furnish the land with plenty of fishes*, and 
men will plant when they are sure to gather the fruits. It is the con- 
stant observation of all travellers, the worst situation under an easy 
government enjoys more plenty, and is fuller of inhabitants, than 
the best soil and happiest situation under an arbitrary power. This 
whole passage is very beautiful : and the more beautiful because the 
■words proceed from the mouth of a King. 

Spence observes on a somewhat over embellishment in v. 131, 2. 
The Original is merely thijs * 

‘ Whose black earth brings forth barley and wheats and whose 
trees are laden with fruit.’ 

V. 144. On comparing Broome’s version of the same lines of the 
Original, (xviii. 293.) these will perhaps be found to deserve the 
praise of being nearer to the Original, and of happier simplicity. L. 



^ ^ fish* properly. L, 
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Y'hcn the dear jiartiuv nf my nuptial joy, 

Auxiiiar troops etiinhin'd, to eomjuer Troy. 

I^Iy I^ord’s |n4>teeting hatui aioiic Mould raise 
My droupijijt; vcrduu*. and extend my praise! 

Peers I Vmn the liistant Samian shore resort; 150 
Here nitli Dnliehians joia'd, besiege the court: 
Zacynthus. green ruth ev<'r-shady groves, 

And Ithaea, prr'utnptuous boast their loves: 
Obtriidnig on ni% ehoiee a second Lord, 

They prc'" tin- Hunena’au nte ahhorr’d. 155 

!\Iis'tiile tlujs iifmgUng uith <lomestic cares, 

I live H'g.irdie'S ot* inv state affiiirs: 

Keeeive no st riinger-guesl, no poor relieve; 

But ever tbr my l.oid in secret grieve! — 

This art, instinct In some celestial pow'i-j I 6 O 

I trv'd. elusive of the bridal hour: 

‘ Ye Peers, I cry, nh** press to gain a heart, 

Where tleatl llysses el.iiius ju* future part, 

Rehate smii hues, »Mch risal suit suspend, 

Till this funereal rveh tny labours cml: 165 

Cease, till to gmMl lacrtes I bequeath 
A pall of state, the ornatnent of death. 

For when to Fate he bows, each Grecian dame 
With just reproach were iiccn.s'd to defame; 

Should He, long Inmour’d in supreme command, 170 
Want the last tluties of a daughter’s hand.’ 

The fiction pltMs'jl ! their loves I long elude; 

The night still ravel I'd, what the day renew’d. 
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Three years successful in my art conceal'd, 

My ineffectual fraud the fourth reveal’d : 175 

Befriended by my own domestic spies, 

The woof un^yrought the suitor-train surprise. 

From nuptial rites they noAv no more recede, 

And fear forbids to falsify the breed. 

My anxious parents urge a speedy choice, 180 

And to their suffrage gain the filial voice ; 

For rule mature, Telemachus deplores 

His dome dishonour’d, and exhausted stores— 

But, stranger ! as thy days seem full bf fate, 

Divide discourse ; in turn thy birth relate : 185 

Thy port asserts thee of distinguish’d race ; 

No poor unfather’d product of disgrace. 

Princess ! he cries, renew’d by your command, 
The dear remembrance of my native land, 

Of secret grief unseals the fruitful source ; 190 

And tears repeat their long-forgotten coui'se ! 

So pays the wretch, Avhom fate constrains to roam, 
The dues of nature to his natal home! — 

But inward on my soul let soitow prey; 

Your sov’reign will my duty bids obey. 195 

Crete awes the circling waves, a fruitful soil ! 

And ninety cities crown the sea-born isle: 

'V. 100. ' Unsealing the source of giief’ is a metaphor rising into 
allegoiy, perhaps better placed by Gray in his Progr. of Poetry than 
here. 

' Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.’ L. 
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Mix'd with her genuine sons, adopted names 
In various tongues avow their various claims: 

V. 196, &:c. Crete ] It is not without a good reason that 

Ulysses is so particular 111 the geography of Cicte. he does it^ that 
Penelope, fiom the knowledge of the tiuth which he speaks concern- 
ing that island, may be induced to give the leadier credit to his suc- 
ceeding fictions. In the Iliad, Homer calls Crete eyccclo^^TfoKis^ or the 
island with an hundied cities, lib. ii 

^ Crete’s hundred cities poiu foith all her sons.’ 

Here he affirms it to have no moie than ninety. Strabo is very full 
upon this difficulty^ lib. x. Ephorus (says that author) judges that 
ten cities were built by the Dorians after the Trojan war, under Al- 
thsemenes ^ and therefore Ulysses here mentions Crete as having only 
ninety : but this opinion carries no probability. Others affirm, that 
ten cities were demolished by the enemies of Idomeneus; but this is 
no more than a conjecture : the truth is, Homer does not affirm that 
tliere were an hundred cities in the time of the war with Troy, but 
in his own age (for the Poet in that place speaks in his own person) j 
if he had put the words into the mouth of any one who had lived in 
the time of the war, he would not have called it the Isle of the hun- 
dred, but ninety cities, according to this description of Ulysses 5 it 
being very improbable, that ten of the Cretan cities should be de- 
stroyed, either during the war, or after the return of Idomeneusj for 
Homer himself testifies that he returned safe to Crete with all his 
soldiers, lib. iii. of the Odyssey, 

^ And those whom Idomen from Ilion’s plain 
Had led, securely crost the dreadful main.* 

And therefore he had sufficient forces to defend bis country. But 
though we allow that those ten cities had been destroyed after his 
return, yet how could Ulysses come to the knowledge of it, having 
neither been in Crete, nor met with any Cretan to inform him in all 
his voyages? It is therefore probable that in the time of the Trojan 
war Crete had no more than ninety cities j but an hundred in the days 
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Cydonians dreadful M'itli the bended yew, tlOO 

And bold Pelasgi boast a native’s due : 

of Homer: and this fully reconciles the Iliad witli the Odysscyj in 
the Odyssey it is Ulysses that speaks, in the Iliad, Homer* 

Virgil speaks of Crete after the manner of Homer* 

Greta Jovis magni medio jacet insula pmuo, 

Centura nrbes habitant magnas, uberrima regna*' 

JEn, IIL 104* 6* 

The other ten cities were built by the Dorians (as Ephorus writes) 
under Althaeraenes. 

V, 199. In various tongues ] The meaning of this i», that 

the natural inhabitants of Crete were mixed with strangers who had 
settled in the island j or as some imagine (says Tin stathius) Ulysses" 
speaks thus out of fear, lest Penelope should discover him not to be a 
native of Crete from his wrong pronunciation of the language of the 
Cretans. We may gather from Strabo, that the Dorians inhabited 
the eastern parts, the Cydonians the western, the Eteo-Cretans the 
southern 5 and the rest of the nation being most powerful, possessed 
the plain countiy lying toward the north* The Eteo-Cretans, tlrat is, 
the true Cretans, were the original inhabitants of the island, and 
probably also the Cydonians. There is some difficulty in the word 
Andron the historian (continues Strabo) affirms,, that the 
Dorians who lived near Parnassus planted a colony in Crete, and 
built three cities, and from thence called themselves ‘ quasi 

tripartiti.’ But Strabo rejects this opinion of Andron: for these Do- 
rians possessed four cities, and their country was called he 

tlierefore believes them to have taken that name from a triple crest; 
or fiom having them adorned with hair after the manner of a plum- 
age, from signifying < hair.’ But perhaps Strabo is m a mis- 

take: for Thucydides, lib. i. p 107, and Diodorus, lib. xi* p. 50, con- 
firm the opinion of Andron. The words of Strabo have given great 
trouble to the Commentators; and they ingenuously confess they can- 
not understand tliem. The expression is 

the difficulty lies in But if we read the sentence thus, all 

will be plain, 'fpix^vs^ ko(p 8 ^, yj that is, crests adorned with 

hair, or something like it, from ^ squalls,’ DACina* 
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The Dorians, plum'd amid the files of war, 

Her foodful glebe with fierce Achaians share: 
Cnossus, her capital of high command; 

Where scepter’d Minos with impartial hand 205 
Divided right; each ninth revolving year. 

By Jove receiv’d in council to confer. 

V. 206. Each ninth revolving year, 3cc.] This Minos King 

of Crete was an excellent lawgiver, and as Ephorus writes (says 
Strabo), to give his laws the greatci veneiation he used to descend 
into a cave sacred to Jupiter, and pretend that he had there received 
them from the mouCh of that Deity: this is the reason why Homer 
tells us he conversed with Jupiter. Thus also Numa Porapilius 
boasted of the same favour fioin jdLgeria, to make his decrees to be 
leceived by the Romans. The only difficulty is m the word svvscvp’^: 
and it has been generally believed to imply, that Minos continued in 
the cave of Jupiter nine whole years: but Casaubon remarks that it 
never signifies nine years, but every ninth year, as rpilcci^ does not 
mean three days, but the third day} and this agrees exactly with the 
history of Minos, (see Valerius Maximus, lib. i. cap. 2 ) who was ac- 
customed to review and rectify all his laws every ninth year. Plato 
quotes this passage in his piece, entitled Minos, and puts this last ob- 
servation beyond all dispute : Homer tells us (says tiiat author) that 
Minos conversed with Jupiter every ninth yearj evvarw sys;, and went 
to be instructed by Mm as a scholar by a master,-” and a little lower 
he adds, movfB sif ayl§oy Aios a kc, that is, ' he 

went into the cave of Jupiter, to learn new laws, or to reform the 
old which be had received in the foimer period,' tspolspa syysalspi^i. 
This Minos was the most just of all mankind: and for this reason was 
supposed to be made one of the infernal judges. Plutarch in the life 
of Demetrius makes a fine remark upon this description of Minos ; 
' Homer (says he) has not honoured with the glorious title of the 
disciple of Jupiter, the greatest warrior or oppressor, or a renowned 
tyrant: but the man famous for Ms justice and probity 5 a legislator, 
and a benefactor to mankind.’ , Dacier. 

» B 
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His son Deucalion bore successive sway; 

His son, who gave me first to view the day! 

The royal bed an elder issue blest, 210 

Idomeneus ; whom Ilian fields attest 
Of matchless deed : untrain’d to martial toil 
I liv'd inglorious in my native isle, 

Studious of peace; and .Ethon is my name. 

’Twws then to Crete the great Ulysses came; 215 

V. 207. By Jove receiv'd in council io confer ^ The ’word in the 
Greek is and Plato fully cKplalns it in his Minos: oapoi is 

the discouise* oapiclr^s the person who disco tfl'sesj o cruvea'iao'?')^? sy 
Xoyoi^ Others (continues Plato) understand it to signify the guest 
of Jupiter^ cv ij.it (rjp.iraL(rlrjV) a person that was admitted to the 
table of Jupiter^ or a partaker in his ditersions: but the falsity of this 
opinion (adds he) w ill sufficiently appear^, if we remember, that of 
all the Gieelcs, the Cretans and Lacedemonians, who learned it fiom 
them, alone abstain fioni compotations, and diversions aiising fioin 
them, and in particular this is one of the laws of Minos enacted m 
Ciete, <rviJ.iriysiv oc?^AYjkoip si$ commanding the Cretans not 

to drink in their entertainments to excess. Thus far Dacier; to 
which I shall add that this remaik of Plato may perhaps contribute 
greatly to the'gloiy of Minos, but gives little honour to Jupiter: it 
insinuates that a person ’who drinks with that Deity, might endanger 
his sobriety; otherwise to be admitted to the table of Jupiter is an in- 
stance of favour and familiarity, and would have been an honour to 
Minos. Horace is of this opinion, for speaking of Tantalus, lib. i. 
Carm. Od, xxviii^^ he mentions it as a peculiar testimony of fiivour; 

' Occidit et Pelopis genitor, conviva deorumf 
That is, according to Homei's expression, o’vvaa'tac'lijs or 

<goryjp. 

Hoiace in tlie same Ode ascribes an higher glory to Minos. 

^ Admitted to the deep consults of Jove.*' 

^ Et Jovis arcanis Minos admissusJ L. 
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For elemental war, and wint'ry Jove, 

From Malea’s gusty cape his navy drove 
To bright Lucina's fane; the shelfy coast 
Where loud Amnisus in the deep is* lost. 

His vessels moor’d, (an incommodious port’) 220 
The Hero speeded to the Cnossian court : 

Ardent the partner of his arms to find; 

In leagues of long commutual friendship join’d. 

Vain hope! ten suiis had warnfd the western strand, 
Since my brave brother with his Cretan band 225 
Had sail'd for Troy: but to the genial feast 
]\Iy lionour’d roof receiv'd the royal guest. 

Beeves for his train tlic Cnossian Peers assign, 

A public treat, with jars of gen'rous wine. 

V. 218. To hn gilt Lucinasf cine.'] Strabo informs ns that upon 
the Amnisus there is a cave sacred to Ilithya, or Lucina, v-lio pre- 
sides over child-birth. The reason given by Eustathius why the Poet 
places the cave by that river is too fiivolous to be recited It is pro- 
bable that it M^as called the cave of Ilithya, because some great lady- 
bad made use of It, upon an occasion in which women invoke the 
assistance of that Goddessj or perhaps because water is one of the 
gr^at principles of generation, the temple of Lucina could not be 
placed in a more proper situation, than upon the banks of a river, 
and close by the sea, Bacier. 

V. 218, ig. Mr.W. gfves a bettei rhime, without injury to the 
diction. 

< a dangerous steep. 

Where loud Amnisus mingles with the deep.’ L. 

V. 228. Beeves for Ins train the Cnossian Peers assign, 

A public treat ] 

It was not to be expected, and indeed it was almost impossible, that 
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Twelve days, while Boreas vex'd th’ aciial space, 330 
My hospitable doine he deign'd to grace: 

And when the north had ecas'il the stormy roar, 

He Aving’d his A’oyage to the Phrygian shore. 

Thus the fam’d Hero, perfected in wiles, 

With fair similitude of truth beguiles 235 

The Queen’s attentive ear: dissolv’d in woe. 

From her bright eyes the tears unbounded floAv. 

one person should enteitaiii Ulysses and his \thole fleet, which con- 
sisted of twelve vessels. This passage theiefore gives us a remarkable 
custom of antiquity • which was, that when any person with too great 
a number of attendants arrived in other countries, the Prince received 
the chief personage and his particular friends, and the rest were en- 
tertained at the public expence. Dacier. 

V. 235. TV ithfair similitude of truth beguiles ] The word in the 
Greek is icrnsv', which has been usually interpreted to be the same 
with sAsye. Bat those that speak with moie exactness derive it from 
Tjicr/wS, aitsi'aovi^m wos ccXyjhiay, that is, he accommodated 

and adapted his fictions to probability or truth : and Plesychius ex- 
plains the same word by sixa^cv, Horace almost literally 

translates this verse. 

* Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet, 

Prirao lie medium, medio ne dihciepat imam.’ A. P. 151, 2. 

And indeed in this line the whole art of an Epic Poem is compre- 
hended: which is a mixture of tiutlis and fictions, but fictions con- 
formable to verity. Or, to’ speak in the language of a Critic, tlie 
fable of tlie Epic Poem should be both probable and marvellous, 
astonishing, yet credible: if it be only credible, itdiffcis in nothing 
from History j if only marvellous, it is no better than a Horaance. 
The great seciet therefore of an Epic writer is to produce in the 
reader’s mind at the same time both belief and astonishment: and 
this is here performed by Ulysses* Dacier sur PAristote. 
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As sno'W'S collected on the mountain freeze, 

When milder regions breathe a vernal breeze ; 

The fleecy pile obeys the whispVing gales, 240 

Ends in a stream, and murmurs through the \ales: 

V 238. snozvs collected, &c ] It is not easy to take the point 
pf this simile. Mens Penault giievously mistakes it. ^ The desciip- 
tion (says he) which Homer gives us of the sonow of Penelope is 
very unaccountable: her body ^melted’ like snow upon an high 
mountain, when the east wind ^ melts’ it, and the snow thus ^ melted’ 
fills the rivers, thus it was that the fair cheeks of Penelope "melted.* 
This, says Perrault, Js translated word for word. But in leality it 
resembles Homer in nothing but the repetition of the woid "melted/ 
or T'r^ySio. which in modem language is burdensome to the ear, but 
not in the Greek} for the word differs from itself according to its dif- 
ferent formation, almost as much as a new one, and gives a distant 
sound} for instance, 'Cy^yslo, 'ty}K 0 iA£vv}$, y.oL'Tsrrj^Ev . whereas there is 
almost an identity of sound in "melt, melted, or melting}’ or in the 
French, " liquifie, liquifiee, liquifioient.’ Neither has Perrault en- 
tered into the sense of the comparison : is only a figurative 

hyperbole} as when we say a person is "consumed or wasted’ with 
grief : or perhaps signifies no more than " humecto}’ as 7‘a>csf0f^ 

* humidus/ In reality it is tlie quantity of tears that is intended to 
be represented. And the simile is thus to be understood : the snows 
heaped upon the mountains by the cold west wind, are the sorrows 
accumulated in -the soul of Penelope} the warm eastern wind, which 
dissolves these snows, is the recital of Ulysses, which melts those 
sorrows into tears, and makes them flow. When Agamemnon weeps, 
in the ninth of the Iliad, his tears are compared to a fountain of 
water falling from a rock} but women being more profuse of tears, 
those of Penelope are here compared to a river. 

V*24l. Mr. Wakefield’s commendation of this passage, as here 
and in other parts exhibiting descriptive Poetry in its noblest garb, 
and as being instinct with the genuine inspiration of the Muses, may 

♦ It seems doubtful whether "distant' were the word meant to be us’d. L. 
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So, melted with the pleasing talc he told, 

Down her fair check the copious torrent roll’d : 

She to her present Lord laments him lost. 

And views that object Mdiich she wants the most ! $245 
Ynth’ring at heart to see the weeping Fair, 

His eyes look steim, and cast a gloomy stare : 


be supposed to extend fioin 238 to 245. — It is true, Spence incline.^ to 
condemn the two last lines as an Ovidian conceit but seemingly 
with too much seventy j as they appear to rise naturally from the 
subject and occasion, and are justified by the Original: 

r 

K\ 0 Ci 8 <TriS £0V avo^x JTAPHMENON (v, 2O9.) L. 

V 244. She to her present Lord laments him Dader ob- 

senses that this is added by Homer not for our information, for we 
already know it^ but because it is a reflection which must necessarily 
occur to every reader. It is a thing extraordinary to lament a person 
present, as if he were absolutely lost; and we reap a double satisfac- 
tion from the relation, by observing the behaviour of Penelope to- 
wards Ulysses, and of Ulysses towards Penelope ^ while he is at the 
same time, in one sense, both absent and present. 

V. 247. An unnecessary amplification: and discordant to the 
Original, The Original marks the prudent fortitude of Ulysses 
stifling the expression of his internal emotion. W.— L. 

V. 247. His eyes look stern, and cast a gloomy stare'] There is a 
beautiful contiast between Ulysses and Penelope. Penelope indulges 
her passion for Ulysses, Ulysses restrains his for Penelope. The pic- 
ture of Ulysses is diawn to the life* he is assaulted at once with 
several passions j astonishment and admiration on the one side, and 
compassion snd a desire to comfort Penelope on the other: these 
passions being in an equal balance, and exerting an equal force, he 
remains fixed, like a wave driven by contrary winds> and yields to 
nei tiler of their impulses , it is thus Ulysses continues in a steady ad- 
miration, as if he had lost all thought. This passage is too beautiful 
not to have been explained by the ancients. Plutarch quotes it as an 
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Of horn the stiff relentless balls appear ; 

Or globes of iron fix’d in either sphere; 

Firm wisdom interdicts the soft ning tear. 250 
A speechless interval of grief ensues. 

Till thus the Queen the tender theme renews. 

Stranger ! that e’er thy hospitable roof 
Ulysses grac’d, confirm by faithful proof; 

Delineate to my view my warlike Lord; 255 

His form, his habit, and his train record. 

instance of the command a wise man ought to have over his passions. 
‘ Ulysses, who was the most eloquent, yet was the most silent of men: 
all his faculties were obedient, and subject to reason; he commanded 
his eye not to weep, his tongue not to speak, and his very heart not 
to pant or tiemble: his reason influenced even his inwaid motions, 
and subdued the very blood and vital spirit.’ And m his Treatise of 
Moral Virtues, he again quotes these verses- " Ulysses had completely 
subjected all his faculties to right reason, and he held even his spirits, 
his blood, and his tears under the government of his judgment.’ 
Virgil paints Dido in the infernal shades almost in tlie same colours 
with Ulysses. 

^ Ilia solo hxos oculos aversa tenebat : 

Nec magis incepto vultum sermone movetur 

Cluiim si dura silex, aut stet Marpesia cautes.’ AEn. VL 46§ fu 

V. 248. Of horn the stiff' relentless laUs appear.'] Eustathius in- 
forms us, that Homer applied this image of horny, or 
to the eye, because one of the coats of it is said to be of an ^ horny’ 
substance. But this is merely fanciful: if another tunic of the eye 
had been " steely,’ there might have been some ground for the allu- 
sion: for Homer joins both of them in the illustration; and only 
meant to represent the stedfastness of the eye of Ulysses, in this 
effecting interview. 
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’Tis hard, he cries, to bring to sudden sight 
Ideas that have wing’d their distant flight : 

Rare on the mind those images are trac’d, 

Whose footsteps twenty winters have defac’d : £6o 

But what 1 can, receive. — In ample mode, 

A robe of militaiy purple flow’d 

V. 25g, 6o. I qdopt the alteration of Mr.W, in favour of the 

piesent terihe, 

* Kare in the mind tiiose images we trace. 

Whose footsteps twenty rolling years deface.’ 

V.262, &o. A role of wihtary purple, &:c ] This is a remark- 
able passage: and gives us an exact description of the habit of a King 
in the days of Homer or perhaps still earlier, in the days of Ulysses. 
Purple seems anciently to have been appropriated to Kings, and to 
them on whom they bestowed it. Thus, Judges viii. 26, the sacred 
Histoiian mentions purple raiment that was on the Kings of Midian. 
Thus, Esther viiu 15, a garment of fine linen and purple is given to a 
favourite by King Ahasueriis: and 1 Maccabees xliii, the Jews made 
a decree, that Simon should wear purple and gold: and that none of 
the people should wear purple or a buckle of gold without his per- 
mission, in token that he was the chief magistrate of the Jews: thus 
also, Mac. x. Sg, Alexaiidei sent Jonathan a buckle of gold, as the 
use IS to be given to such as are of the King’s blood. Ulysses is here 
drest much after the same manner* he wears purple, and a buckle or 
clasp of gold, as a sign of his regality. Eut what I would chiefly 
obseiwe is, that the art of embroidery was known in those early ages; 
nay, perhaps was in greater perfection than at this day: the em- 
broidery was of divers colours, as we may gather from the epithet 
applied to the fawn, Some persons indeed tell us, tliat this 

was intemoven into the cloth, and was made in the loom : but the 
words of Homer will admit of the other interpretation; and it is evi- 
dent that embroidery was known amongst the Orientals in the age of 
Ulysses, from Judges v. 30, 'Have they not sped? have they not 
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O’er all his frame : illustrious on his breast, 

The double clasping gold the King confest. 

In the rich woof a hound, Mosaic drawn, 2,65 

Bore on full stretch, and seiz’d a dappled fawn ; 

Deep in the neck his fangs indent their hold; 

They pant, and struggle in the moving gold. 

Fine as a filmy web beneath it shone 
A vest, that dazzled like a cloudless sun : 270 

divided the prey^ to Sisera a prey of divers colours: a prey of diver* 
colours of needle-’vjjorkj of divers colours of needle- work on both 
sides, meet for the necks of them that take the spoil Here is evi- 
dently mention made of embroidery : and perhaps such was this robe 
of Ulysses, But however this be, it is manifest that all manner of 
creatures were figured upon the habit of gieat personages,- and that 
those creatures were in-wrought so naturally as to seem to be alive. 

V. 265. ' Mosaic’ is an odd term, apparently describing the dress 
of a Grecian’ hero, but it is tlie " opus musivum’ of the Romans,’ 
perhaps from |X8cr€iov, ' museion’ of the Greeks.’ The tessellated 
pavements were particularly so called, L. 

V. 269 . Ogilby is surprisingly happy here: and wdth one word 
altered (which is Italic) he becomes exact thus — 

Soft and thin 

As a dried onion’s perspicable skin.’ 

Olov7e Xottov kccJiz i<r)(jxKsoio, 

Twf Tjev S'r}v, v. 4. 

The Tapemophobia is a dreadful malady of our modem Poetry. 
It degenerates often into an horror of the most natural and picturesque 
imagery. Hence it has led the Translator to compare the thing to 
itself. For unless by a filmy web you understand a cobweb, (which 
is no more dignified than the skin of an onion) what is this woven 
vest but a filmy web ? These horrors of the simple and natural can 
be no where more misplac’d than in a Translator of the Odyssey. L. 
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The female train who round him throng'd to gaze, 

In silent MWxder sigh’d unwilling praise. 

A sabre, when the warrior press’d to part, 

I gave, enamel’d with Vulcanian art : 

A mantle purple-tin g’d, and radiant vest, 275 
Dimension’d equal to his size, exprcst 
Affection grateful to my honour’d guest. 

The Translator^ as Mr W. notices, has here omitted five lines of 
the Original, which may be thus translated. 

* This will I say: thou in thy mind decide, 

I know not if from home Ulysses brougftt 
This vest 5 or given by comrades in the ship. 

Or if some guest bestowed: for many fiiends 
He had , so many few of Greece could boast.’ 

There is every way great beauty in the omitted lines. They recal to 
the thought the loom and hands of Penelope, and they much add to 
the general effect of this discourse. They give at the same time a 
verisimilitude: this apologetical minuteness in speaking thus of 
Ulysses, and of what must be well known to him but unknown to 
others, agreeing with the character of the supposed speaker. L. 

V. 275. radiant vest^ 

JDimensioTi d equal to his size ] 

It may be asked what is the meaning of the rs^fjLiosvlcc x^louvct, here 
mentioned by Ulysses? Eustathius explains it by that is, 

neither too long nor too short, too wide or * too scanty, but exactly 
corresponding to the make of the body. Hesiod uses tiie same word 
in the same sense' and Hesychius inteiprets it in the same manner 5 
Evfjuslpoy, KCci 'fm rs§fj^altlO[Uvoy. Dacier. 

y. 275. Of this vest the Author of the Essay on the Odyssey justly 
joins with the Note on the passage in. expressing his wonder at tlie 
perfection there must have been in the art of embroidery in those 
days. That it was great there is no reason to doubt. Yet perhaps 
we must allow something to poetic embroidery. L. 

^ nor 
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A fav’rite herald in his train I knew, 

His visage solemn sad, of sable hue: 

Short woolly curls o’ei'fleec’d his bending head, 280 
O’er which a pi'omontory-shoulder spread : 

Euiybates! in whose large soul alone 
Ulysses view’d an image of his own. 

His speech the tempest of her grief restor’d, 

In all he told she recogniz’d her Lord: 285 

But Avhen the storm was spent in plenteous show’rs ; 

A pause inspiriting her languish’d pow’rs: 

O thou, she cry*d, ^vhom first inclement fate 
Made welcome to my hospitable gate ; 

V, 278. A favute heiald — - — ] This is very artful in Ulyssca. 
Penelope had asked what kind of person her husband was. Ulysses 
fears to give a description of himself, lest by drawing the copy like 
the original now before the eyes of Penelope, she should discover him 
to be Ulysses* He therefore dlveits the inquiry: yet at the same time 
satisfies her cuiiosityj by adding a new cncumstaiice to confirm his 
veracity 5 by describing his attendant and herald, liurybates. Dacxer. 

V. 281* For the sake of this promontory shoulder the Translator 
has omitted a circumstantiality which is very picturesque, and had 
been preserved by Ogiiby. 

* Was somewhat older; more his shoulders spread.* 

Which is the — yypof wim(riv of the Original. 

But the, ' superimposito moles geminata Colosso,* Is an excess 
which those who best see can hardly themselves escape, h. 

V. 284, 5. I cannot say that 1 like ^ the tempest of her grief re- 
flord.’ li. 

V, 286. This I must agree with the Author of tlie Essay in con^ 
demning. 

The next is a good line; elegant, and simple, and graceful* L* 
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With all thy wants the name of poor shall end- 290 
Henceforth live honour’d, my domestic friend ! 

The vest much envy’d on your native coast, 

And regal robe -with figur’d gold embost. 

In happier hours my artful hand employ’d. 

When my lov’d Lord this blissful bow’r enjoy’d ; 295 
The fall of Troy, erroneous and forlorn 
Doom’d to survive, and never to return ! 

Then he, with pity touch’d : O Royal Dame ! 

Your ever-anxious mind, and beauteous frame, 

From the devouring rage of grief reclaim. SOO 
I not the fondness of your soul reprove 
For such a Lord ! who crown’d your virgin-love 
With the dear blessing of a fair increase; 

Himself adorn’d with more than mortal grace ; 

Yet while I speak, the mighty woe suspend: 305 

Truth forms my tale; to pleasing truth attend. 

The royal object of your dearest care. 

Breathes in no distant clime the vital air ; 

In rich Thesprotia, and the nearer bound 
Of Thessaly, his name I heard renown'd: 310 

V. 296. Ogilby— more exact to tlie y.a.wi\mv sjc oyoiji,aa 1 r}v. (260) 
of his Original — 

^ To Troy — that town whose very name I hate/ 

Ogilby, thus a little refined, might have been adopted here without 
disparagement, by Pope or his coadjutors. L. 

Milton, as noticed by Mr. W. suggested the diction. 

* On the Alei'an field I fall 

Erroneous’ there to wander, and ^ forlorn/ P. L. VII. 20. L* 
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Without retinue, to that friendly shore 
Welcom'd with gifts of price, a sumless store! 

His sacrilegious train, who dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the God of day. 

Were doom'd by Jove, and Phoebus’ just decree, 315 
To perish in the rough Trinacrian sea. 

To better fate the blameless Chief ordain’d, 

A floating fragment of the wreck regain’d. 

And rode the storm; till by the billows tost, 

He landed on the fair Pha^acian coast. 320 

That race Avho* emulate the life of Gods, 

Receive him joyous to their blest abodes : 

Large gifts confer ; a ready sail command. 

To speed his voyage to the Grecian strand. 

But your Avise Loi'd, (in whose capacious soul 325 
High schemes of poAv’r in just succession roll) 

His Ithaca refus’d from fav’ring Fate, 

Till copious wealth might guard his regal state. 


V. 325, 6. Justly observed by Mr. W. as somewhat stiff, artificial, 
and infiated. The temptation of comparing the revolution of thoughts 
in a well ordered and comprehensive mind to that of planets and sys* 
terns in the universe, was somewhat too strong. L* 

V. 327 . His Itham refm'd from fav*iing fate, 

Till copious wealth might guard his regal state 

Ulysses amassed great riches by being driven from country to coun- 
tiy: every prince where he arrived made him great presents; accord, 
ing to the laudable customs of hospitality in former ages. The word 
£n the Greek (observes Dacier) is oiyuplat^siv. It is borrowed from 
beggars, who by strolling from place to place get their livelihood; 
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Pliedon the fact affirm'd, who.sc sov'rcign .SM'aj 
Thesprotian tnl)cs, a duteous race, obey : 330 

And bade the Gods this added truth attest, 

(While pure libations crown’d the genial feast) 

That anchor’d in his port the vessels staird. 

To waft the Hero to his natal land. 

I for Dulichium urge the wat’ry way; 335 

But first the Ulyssean, wealth survey : 

So rich the value of a storp so vast 
Demands the pomp of centuries to w£^te! 

The darling object of your royal love, 

Was journey’d thence to Dodonep Jove; 340 

By the sui’e precept of the silvan shrine, 

To form the conduct of his great design: 

Irresolute of soul, his state to shrowd 
In dark disguise, or come, a king avow’d. 


and hence it was made use of simply for to amass, or make collec- 
tions. Hesychius explains it by (rvKXsysif 5 in which 

words there are two errors, and it is manifest they are corrupted: 
Monsieur le Fevre reads dysi^si Dacijee. 

We may observe that Ulysses gives himself great commendations 
through this whole interview. He calls himself 0^v(rcrsu^: and 
says, that there were few men in the world like him; that he was 
£vocXif}ii<^, or like the Gods. This is not a sign of vanity or 
ostentation; since Ulysses speaks in the character of a stranger: he 
must therefore speak in the same manner as a stranger would have 
spoke; that is, with honour of Ulysses, to ingratiate himself with 
Penelope. Besides, this conduct conduccvs to persuade Penelope, that 
he is the person he pretends to be^ and by consequence contributes 
to prevent a discoveiy. 
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Thus lives your Loi'd: nor longer doom'd to roam; 
Soon vill he grace this dear paternal dome. 346 
By Jove, the source of good, supreme in pow’r ! 

By the blest Genius of this friendly bow'r ! 

I ratify my speech : before the sun 
His annual longitude of heav’n shall run ; 350 

When the pale Empress of yon starry train 
In the next month renews her faded wane, 

Ulysses will assert his rightful reign. 

What thanks, what boon, reply 'd the Queen, are 
due. 

When time shall prove the storied blessing true ! 355 
IMy Lord's return should fate no more retard. 

Envy shall sicken at thy 'vast reward. 

But my prophetic fears, alas ! presage, 

The wounds of destiny’s relentless rage. 

V. 347. Chapman excellently: if ‘ Thou’ be changed into ' The 

^ Witnesse Jove, 

The first aixd best of all the powVs above/ 

Moi vuy Zius itpwJxt 0Bm xa* api(rhg. 

It is curious that v 7 fah$ became the Greek term for Cousui/ h* 

V, 350, Agaia from Milton: 

^ Jocund to ' run* 

His longitude* through heav*n*s high road/ P* L* VIIL 

V. 352. Faded wane,} Certainly improper: as being tautologous. 

W.^L. 
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I long must weep! noi' will Ulysses come, 3C0 

With royal gifts to send you honour d home 1 — 

Your other task, ye menial train, forbear: 

Now wash the stranger, and the bed prepare; 

With splendid palls the downy fleece adorn : 

Up-rising early with the purple morn, 365 

V. 363. ISFoti/ wash the stranger^ &c.] This was one of the first 
rites of hospitality observed towards strangers, amongst the ancients. 
The Scriptures abound with instances of it : Abraham offers water to 
wash the feet of the Angels whom he mistook for strangers, kc. 
There was also a bath for the stranger: but thhi seems to have been a 
greater honour (as Dacier observes) than that of washing the feet, 
This naay be gathered from the manner in which it was performed. 
The daughters of the family, even young princesses, assisted at the 
bath , but the washing the feet was an office committed to servants : 
thus the daughter of Nestor, in the third Odyssey, bathed Tele- 
machus j but Ulysses being disguised like a beggar, Eui yclea washes 
his feet. This agrees exactly with another passage of Scripture: 
when David sent to ask Abigail to wife, 1 Sam. xxv. 41, she made 
answer, ^ Let thine handmaid be a servant to wash the feet of the 
servants of my Lord.’ My memoty fails me, if there be any other 
passage, either in the Iliad or Odyssey, where this practice of wash- 
ing the feet is directly mentioned. The reason is, this was an office 
performed only to inferior persons^ the bath was for heroes and kings. 
Now both Homer’s poems are filled witln the characters of such per- 
sonages: and therefore there was no room to mention it in other 
places. It is true, the word here is and does not neces- 

sarily imply the washing of the feet} but washing in general: yet 
heie it is to be understood of the feet, for Euryclea in the act of 
washing them discovers this strartger to be Ulysses. 

V. 365. Rather — 

^ Welhcheer’d with warmth to wait the purple morn^ 

Then early bathe and sooth with flagrant oil 
His sinews. W.-— L. 
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Ilis sinews shrank with age, and stiff with toil, 

In the M’arm bath foment with fragrant oil. 

|Then with 'I'elcinachus the social feast 
Partaking free, my sole invited o-uest 
^^Iiy)ekr neglects to ytiy distinction due, 370 

The bleach of hospitalile light may rue. 

The vulgar of my sex I most exceed 
In real fame, when most luiinane my deed: 

And vainlv to the jnaisv- of Queen aspire, 

If, stranger! I jicnnit that mean attire, 375 

Beneath the feasfful bow’r.— -A narrow space 
Confines the circle of our destin'd race; 

’I IS ours, with good the .scanty round to grace. 

V. 376. A 7 ia 7 u>iv 

Conjines the circle of our destiiCd n:aT\] 

The sense h here cut short: and ilonier, hke a good painter, leaves 
something to be supplied by the reader’s imagination. Life is short 
(says Penelope) we ought therefore lo employ it in doing good The 
motive indeed which she uses, is not euurely conformable to true 
theology: she heie pioposcs glory as the sole aim of doing virtuous 
actions tliough in otlier places Homer plainly asserts, th.U we ought 
to act with piety to please the Gods, Dacier. 

Y* 37®? 7 * amplification of the simple proposition, av^pwmi 
h liKsStso-tv (v. S28.) is one of the passages in which the 

Translator has had Yirgil in his eye. 

* Stat sua cuiqne dies:-— breve et irreparabile tempns 
Omnibus est vitse;^sed famam extendere factis 
Hoc virtutis opus, jEit. x. 4^7, 

Happily rendered by Diyden— « 

Short bounds of life are set to mortal man : 

Tis virtue'ji work alone to stretch the narrow span.’ W.— L. 
VOL. II. 2 C 
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Those who to cruel wrong their state abuse, 

Dreaded in life, the mutter’d curse pursues; 380 
By death chs-iob’d of all their savage pow'rs. 

Then, licens’d rage her hateful prey devours. 

But he whose in-born worth his acts commend. 

Of o-entle soul, to human race a friend ; — 

The wretched he relieves diffuse his fame, 385 

And distant tongues extol the patron-name. 

Princess, he cry’d, in vain your bounties flow 
On me, confirm’d, and obstinate in woe. 

When my lov’d Crete receiv’d my fmal view, 

And from my weeping eyes her clifis withdrew, 390 
These tatter’d weeds (my decent robe resign’d) 

I chose, the livery of a woful mind I 
Nor will ray heart-corroding cares abate 
With splendid palls, and canopies of state : 
Low-couch’d on earth, the gift of sleep I scorn, 395 
And catch the glances of the waking morn. 

The delicacy of your courtly train 
To wash a wretched wand’rer would disdain ; 

But if, in track of long experience try’d. 

And sad similitude of woes ally’d, 400 

V. Sgg. But if, in track of long expciience, 8cc.] I will have an 
old woman to wash me (says Ulysses) The reason of this request 
not evident at first view: but Eustathius explains it by shewing that 
Ulysses acts thus to avoid the insults and contempt of the younger 
damsels of Penelope, who had sufficiently outrag’d him in this and 
tlie preceding Book. They wmuld think themselves degraded by per- 
forming such an office to a beggar, Eustathius remarks, that some 
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Some wretch reluctant views aerial light, 

To her mean hand assigm the friendly rite. 

, abn^iit Clitics rejected thiee verses here* it is absurd, say they, that 
^ should choose Eaiyclea for this office, who was the only per- 

corJd discover him, and nun hi'i designs j he knew she was 
acqurinted with the wound that afterwards discovers bun but the 
truth IS, Ulysses knew Euryclea to be a person of wisdom, and he 
was in hopes to draw her over to hn inteiest, and niake use of her m 
his affaiis in the future parts of the Odyssey and this he does upon 
many important occasions, in particular in locking up the palace at 
the time of the battle between him and the suitcas, so that by her 
means he prevents the report of that great incident fiom being earned 
to their partizans abi(J&d. Here therefore he ai dully brings it about, 
that Euryclea should be assigned to this office, not only to avoid the 
insults of the other females, but to make use of her faithfulness and 
■Wisdom to cany on his designs, and make the vvMy rnoie easy to the 
suitois dcdruction. The choice thercfoic was piudent, she was aged, 
and acquainted with human miseries; not only by leason of bei age, 
but ^ had herself suffiered in all the afflictions of Feni lope and 'Ide- 
machus. We find she is descubed as a mother to the whole family 
and she all along adopts the afflictions of it. Eustathius tlieudtire may 
perhaps be mistaken when he asset ts this to be an instance of ill coun- 
sels crowned with good success. But then it may be asked, if Eii- 
ryclea was a pci son of such wisdom and lidcHty, why does not Ulysses 
trust her wdth the seciet of ins return? The reason is plain . it would 
not only have been contrary to his cautious nature, but a breach of 
all decency to trust himself to Euiyclea, and not to Penelope; this 
would in some measure have raised the character of the seivant abov^e 
that of his wife and Queen. Part of this note I am indebted for to 
M. Dacier. 

V. 400. 

^ In sad similitude of woes allied — 

Happy adaptation of that beautiful line of the Eloisar 

' In sad similitude of woes to mine.’ W, — L. 


* Stnet grammar requires ^ but because she4iad/ 
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Pleas’d \\illi his Avise leply, the Queen rejoin'd. 
Such gentle inanneis, and so sage a mind, 

In all Avlio grae‘<! this hospitable hoAv'r 405 

I ne’er discci'ii’il, heTore this social hour. 

Such, scrvaiii ; s vour humble choice recgiire.s, 
h’o liglit rt'ei\’‘il the I.{)rd (;!' my desires 
New iVom the birth : and Asith a mother’s hand 
Ills teiider bloom to manly grOAvth sustain’d; 410 
Of matchless ju'udencc, and a duteous mind; 

Though noAv to life’s extremest A-erge declin'd, 

Of sticngth superior to the toil assign’d. — 

Rise, Euiyclea! Avith officious care 
Eoi the poor friend the cleansing' bath prepare: 415 
This debt his correspondent fortunes claim: 

Too like Ldysses; — and pcrha^is the same! 

Thus, old with A\’oes m}' fancy paints him notr! 

Tor age untimely marks the careful brow. 

Instant obsequious to the mild command, 420 
Sad Euryclea rose : Avith trembling hand 
She veils the torrent of her tearful eyes; 

And thus impassion'd to herself replies. 

Mr. W. seems justly to have experted thal no commendation could 
be given to this speech as translated which the heart of the. readci 
would not already have anticipated. '^V. — L. 

V. 412. This double superlative ought to have been avoided. L. 
V. 422. Surely a bad line. L. 

V. 422. S/tu ve)h the tnimit of her tearful eyes.'] Dacier observes 
that Aristotle in his third Book of Rhetoric quotes this action of Eu- 
ryclea as an instance of a ' paralogism’ familiar to Ilomerj and again 
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Son of my love, and Monarch of my cares ! 

What pangs for thee tins vTctched bosom bears ! 425 

Ills Poetics he cites it to the same purpose A paralogism consists 
'*^1 faking use of false reasoning, and di awing a false consequence 
from tiue premises. ^ All men, says Aiistotle, aie naturally per- 
suaded that where such a thing is, oi is done, such another must 
happen, we may therefoie make them easily believe, that if the last 
is, the ill St must consequently be But in leality, the latter which we 
lay dovwi as truth being often false, the foimei is so more fiequently: 
foi it docs not follow, that because one thing is, another must neces- 
saiily bt , but because we are peisuaded of the tiuth of the latter, we 
conclude falsely, that^hc former is also tiue ’ The Reader will enter 
into the meaning of Aristotle, and undcistand what a paralogism is, 
by an c'xample of it. Foi instance, if we weie to prove a man to be 
in love, we bring it as an a’*gument that he is pale now this is a 
false leasoning or paialogism, because a peisoii may be pale from 
othei reasons than love. Thus in the instance of Euiyclea ^ Homer 
(says Aristotle) imposes upon his Readei. by mentioning a sign that 
is known, to draw a consequence from it, to prove a thing that is not 
known.’ That is, Homer endeavours to piovc that the whole stoiy 
concerning Euiyclea is tiue, and that she ically hid her eyes wdaeri 
she wept, because this is a consequence ot pasMoii, and because it is 
natuial for persons to conceal their eyes with theii hands while they 
weep. This also is a paralogism: for eveiy h} liable concerning Eu- 
ryclea may be n fiction of the Poet,, though such a gesture is natural 
to a person in her circumstances. The imposition consists in this, 
namely, in the art of the Poet, in cndeavouiing to deceive us into a 
belief, that because persons when they weep conceal theii eyes, there- 
^fore it is true that Euryclea thus actually wept , the latter may be 
evidently false, though the former may be true. Aiistotle brings this 
practice of Homer as an example to all Poets how to tell lies as they 
ought, or agreeably. 

V. 424. With great but just refinement of observation, Mr.W. 
thinks he traces this to another sweet line in the Eloisa. 


^ Plants of thy hand, and children of thy prayer.’ L. 
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Are thus by Jove who constant beg bis aid, 

With pious deed, and pure de\otion, paid? 

He never dark! defraud tlie sacred fane. 

Of pel feet hecatombs in order slain: 

There oft implor'd Ids tutelary pow'i', 450 

Long to protract the sad sepulchral hour; 

That form'd for empire Avith paternal care, 

Ilis realm might recognize an equal heir. 

O destin’d head! The pious vows are lost; 

His God forgets him on a foreign coast ! — 435 

V. 434. — — The pious voirs are lost) 

Ihs God fotgeU him ] 

Euryclea wc see is nstonished to find that a person who is remarkable 
foi I'is Piety should be unfortunate the age was not enlightened 
enough to know that calamity is often a proof of Virtue, and a trial, 
not a punishment. Maximus Tyriiis, the Platonic, xxii Dissert, ex- 
cellently explains this subjei't' ^ Who (says that author) can deny 
Ulysses to be a man of piety ^ Jupiter remembers him, Minerva loves 
him, Mcrcuiy guides him, Calypso is enamoured with him, and 
Leucothea saves his life! Who then can deny but that Heaven tried 
him with all his atllictions, that he might appear to be, and deseive 
to be called a gaud maiU This is the reason ^hy he suffered atTioy, 
from the suitois, by the Cyclops, by Circe, and by shipwreck, this 
is the leason why he wandered as a \agahond, and a beggar; that he 
was half naked, that he was struck and insulted, and suffered a thou- 
sand insolencies from the riots of the suitors: it was the favour and 
love of Heaven that brought him into all these afllictions, and not tha» 
anger of Neptune.^ When a good man suffers, Heaven frequently 
chooses him out as an hero, who know.s how to behave bravely in tiie 
day of adversity and this is agreeable to true tlieology. 

V. 434, 5, This is too murhi — the Original only says, 

^ Kow hath he reft thee -vidiolly of return.’ 

Nb’v^s loi cJ^E (TB ccpsikBro yOGTjj^oy L* 
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Perhaps, like thee, poor guest ! in wanton pride 
The rich insult him, and the young deride : 

<,'onscious of worth revil’d, thy gen’rous mind 
The friendly rite of purity declin'd ; 

My will concurring ivith my Queen’s command, 440 
Accept the bath, from this obsequious hand. 

A strong emotion shakes my anguish’d breast ; 

In thy whole form Ulysses seems exprest : 

Of all the wretched harbour’d on our coast. 

None imag'd e’er like thee my master lost. 445 
Thus half dfscover’d through the dark disguise, 
With cool composure feign’d, the Chief replies : 

V. 436, 7 . Who will not subscribe to the remark of Mr.W, of the 
uncommon merit of the Tianslation ^ The sagacity of Mr.W. traces 
an evanescent adaptation of the ^ poor ghost’ of Hamlet. L. 

V. 443. thy zuhole form Ulysses seems exprest, &c.] Homer 
continually draws his lefiections from the present object. Penelope, 
at the sight of this di.stiessed and ill clothed stranger, breaks out into 
a tender sentiment, and cries, ^ Perhaps my Ulysses is such as heP for 
thus Eustathius applies the expression, a puc-ei ccXKcc het 

%OLKW(riyy that is, * he was not such by nature, but misfortune-’ but if 
we understand it of a bodily resemblance, the sentiment is still beau- 
tiful 3 and the reader cannot without pleasure see Penelope deceived 
in comparing Ulysses with Ulysses. Dacier. 

V* 445. More correctly in diction, and with better rhime, by 
Wakefield : 

^ My master’s image none like thee could boast.’ 

Chapman with more pathetic exactness in the close : 

^ Both of your stature, voice, and very gait/ 

■?vhich is closely 

cru itoomT (381.) L* 
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You join your suffiagc to the public \otc; 

The same you think, have all hehokleis thought. 

lie said . replenish'd from the purest springs, 450 
The huer straight with busy care she brings; 

In the d'cep vase, that shone like burnish'd gold, 

Ti le boiling fluid temperates the cold. 

IVlcantime revolving in his thoughtful mind 

The scar, with Athich his manly knee was sign’d, 455 

His face averting from the crackling blaze, 

His shoulders intercept th’ unfriendly rays. 

(T 

V. 447. — — the CJuif icplies^ This is very artful in Ulysses: 
if he had denied the resemblance, it might have given suspicion; he 
tbeiefoie confesses it, and by confessing itpeisuades Euryclea that he 
is not the real Ulysses. D vcier. 

V. 449. With bettei rhiaic Mr.W. 

^ The same you fancy all beholders note.’ L. 

Chapman, with a Shakcspciian manner: 

^ So all have said, said h(‘, that ever yet 
Had the proportion of onr ligures met 
In their observancies: — so well your eye 
Proves in youi soul your judging faculty/ L. 

V. 4>'32 The comparison from the Tianslator. W. 

V. 456- H/.s face (UHTthig/roin the crachling hla%e^ The reason 
whrUhN«es turns toward the darkness is to avoid discovery, and that 
Euryclea might not examine him too curiously. But this is not the 
whole design of Homor; the Poet thus describes Ulysses to give proba* 
billtv to the future stoty: for, as Eustathius judiciously remarks, it h 
from this action alone that the fainting of Euiyclea, her laying her 
hand on the chin of Ulysses, his seizure of her throat to binder her 
from discoveii ng him, escape the notice of Penelope; Ulysses is seated 
out of view, and withdrawn from obsen^ation* Dacieii. 
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Thus cautious in tli’ obscure lie hop’d to fly 
The cuiious search of Euryclea’s eye. 

Cautious in vain ! nor ceas’d the dame to find 460 
'IThe scar, with which his manly knee was sign’d. 

V. 460 . Cautious in vain ^ 7ior ceas'd the dame to find 
The scar ] 

This story concerning the wound of Ulysses, naay, I fear, in some 
parts of it, hccni somewhat tedious it may therefoie be necessary to 
shew that it is intioduced with judgment, and though not cntiiely 
entertaining, yet aitful. 

Aristotle in the eighth chap of his Poetics, speaking of the unity 
of the action of the Ody'.scy, mentions this wound of Ulj sses. Homerj^ 
says ho, who excelled other Poets in all irspects, seems perfectly to 
have known this defei t (\ iz that all the actions of an hero do not con- 
stitute the unity of the action, but only such as aic capable to be 
united uilh the fable) j toi in composing his Odyssey, he has not 
mentioned all the ndventuics of Ulysses- for example, he ha® not 
joined the wound he received upon Painassus with the account of his 
feigned madness, when the Gieeks assembled their aiiny; foi because 
one of them happened, it was neithci necessary nor piobable that the 
other should also happen 5 but he has inserted all that could have 
respect to one and the same action. Monsieur Daciei fully explains 
Aristotle. We have in this precept (observes that author) two re^ 
markable events in the life of Ulysses: his feigned madness, and his 
wound received upon Parnassus : the Poet mentions the wound j but 
is silent about his madness. He saw that the latter had no connexion 
either in truth or probability with the subject of lus Poemj and 
therefore he says not a word of it . he has acted otherwise with re- 
spect to the wound received upon Parnassus; foi although tliat 
wound was no more to the matter of his Poem, than the madness, 
yet he speaks of it, because he found an opportunity of inseiting it 
so naturally into his principal action, that it becomes a necessary part 
of it 5 since it causes a remembrance of his Hero, that is, since it is 
the occasion of Euryclea's discovering Ulysses ^ so that this history, 
which is here related at length, is no foreign Episode, but a natural 
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This on Paniahsus (combating the hoai) 

With glancing rage the task} h.i\-age toic. 

Attended by Ins hia\c maternal laee, 

His o-ranclsire .sent him to the silvan ehace, 4().> 

Aatolycus the bold: (a mighty name 

For spotles.s faith and deeds of jnaitial fame: 

part of the subject, by being thus artfully united to iL This fully 
teaches us of what nature theditlcrent parts which a Poet uses to foim 
one and the same action ought to be: namely, cither necessary or 
probable consequences of one another^ as the rcmeinbianccof Ulysses 
was of this wound. Every adventuic then tlAt has not this con- 
nexion ought to be rejected as foreign^ and as bnaaking the unity of 
the action: and therefore Homer took care not to interrupt the unity 
of his Odyssey, by the Episode of the feigned madne-^s of Ulysses 5 for 
that incident could not be produced by any that were nccessaiy or 
proper to the PoeiUj nor produce any that had the least lelation to it. 

Bossu fully agrees with Aristotle and Dacicr* and gathers from 
this Episode that some incidents which make not diiectly any pait of 
the action or the fable may be inserted into a Poem, if those incidents 
are necessary to clear up any part of the fable 01 action, 

This ^ remembrance/ or discovery by the wound, is mentioned in 
another place: — see the twenty-first Odyssey. Aristotle in his seven- 
teenth chapter of the Poetics, prefers this remembrance to that * there 
made to Eurateus, It is (observes that author) here managed with 
more address and art; it is done without design, and .seems a conse- 
quence of the story. There Ulysses himself discoveis tlie wound; 
here it aiises from the subject, and a senes of incidents tlicrc Ulysses 
has recourse to it, and it causes no surprise, because theie xs no gicat 
ait in bhewdng a mark, which we are willing to have known. All 
remembrances therefore (says Aristotle) whicli produce their edects 
by design have little ingenuity: wheieas those which are brought 
about by chance, surprise us, and are instances of the Poef s art and 
address. 


* It would have been much preferable to have said, * to that made there.* U 
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tiermes his patron-god those gifts bestow’d. 

Whose shrine with weanling lambs he wont to load). 

V. 466. Autdyais the hold (a mighty name 
For spotless faith — ] 

This difficult passage is well explained by Dacier and Eustathius: the 
words are 

■ av^pCUTiS^ SriSKOCch 

KXSTtloO-V^^y) OpriLp rs 

w'hlch literally run thus, ^ he surpassed all men in swearing and steal- 
ing.’ A teiiible charactei ’ if it were to be understood according to 
the letter. It has been imagined, that Homer commends Autolycus 
for his address in robbery, and making equivocal oatlis like the per- 
son (says Eustathius) who made a tiuce with his enemies for several 
days, and immediately went and ravaged their tenitories by nighty 
and defended it, by telling them that the truce was not made for the 
night, but the day or like the person mentioned by AthencEUS, who 
stole a hbh, and gave it to his neighbour, and being questioned about 
it, swoie, that he had it not himself, nor saw any other person steal 
it. but this is not the meaning of Homer, for he calls Autolycus 

or a good man,’ and adds that this kxl opy®^^ 

was the gift of a God. The truth is, the former word does not here 
signify theft, nor the latter perjury: the former signifies a laudable 
addre-^s in concealing our own designs, and discovering those of our 
enemies; it consists in surprising them, when they least expect us, in 
beating up their quarters, carrying off their convoys, their provisions, 
and in short in all manner of* stiatagems,’ authorized by the laws of 
war: opx.^ signifies fidelity in * observing* an oath, and never vio- 
lating the sanctity of it. Plato, in his first Book de Kepub. makes it 
plain, that this is the sense of Homer : he there quotes this pas- 
sage; and asserts that he is the best guaidian of an army, who knows 
how to steal the counsels and enterpiises of the enemy, rcc ra;y mXs- 
pLicov kxi tois Tfpoc^sip. From this, it is 

there inferred, that justice is a kind of chicanery {nKsttlmfi art 
wpshsia (piXm, xoct 'fwy ex^poov), by which we serve our friends, 

and bring detriment to ourenemies; but the answer there given to 
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HR coiuse to Ithaca this hero sped, 47 O 

Yhicii tiic hr^t product of Laertes’ bed 
\Fas new disclos'd to bath, the baiujiiet ends^ 

Wlien ]uir}'clcd iVoni the Qiuxui descends. 

And to his fond embrace the !)ab<' (amunemK* 

' Receive, she cries, your royal daught(U'"s son; 475 
And name the blessing tiuit your piay rs ha\e avou/ 



this assertion ts^ h tj.x r'n or, by no means : it must be under- 
stood with some restriction: it is lawful to deceive an enemy in warj 
but in common life ciimmaL The qualities tfterefore that Homer 
commends in Aiiiolycus, arc his clexttn’ity in discovering, penetrat- 
ing, and preventing the designs of his enemies, and the religious ob- 
hcrvancc of his oaths: and not theft and perjury, Eustathius explains 
Homer by adding KXsrhtrwr^v e ooKoy b fxvXoy, 

V. *i()vS. Hermes ho patron-god iho^e gijh I'cstoivd.'] The reason 
why Homer attributes these gifts to Mercury is, because be was the 
president of society, or of all things that arc acted with a desiic 
of concealment. He is also the God of speecli : it therefore apper* 
tamed to that Deity to guard the verity of it, in particular of oathS;, 
being the picsident of speaking* Dacier. 

V. 47O. * Receire, she ades, your rogal dangIUer*s son^ &c.] We 
have here an ancient custom observed by the Greeks: the ciiikl was 
placed by the father upon the giandfathei’s knees j as a token that a 
grandchild w'as the most agreeable present that a son could make to a 
father. That this was an ancient custom is evident fiom the Iliad, 

— — (Rvyspxg o' STfSfCSKXet Kciyy^g 
iMv^TTole ysyciiTiy omv B(ps(rfrs(r^xi fiXov iloy 
Ejj fushy yByacorci ^ 

That is, the father of Phexmix imprecated the furies, that Pheenix 
might never have a son to place upon his grandfalher^s knees. 

It has been already remarked that it was customary in Greece for 
the parents to name the child. Here the grandfather names Ulysses: 
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Then thus the hoary Chief : — ‘ My victor arms 
Have aw'd the realms around with dire alarms : 

A sure memorial of my dreaded fame 
The boy shall bear; Ulysses be his name! 480 

And when with filial love the youth shall come 
To view his mother’s soil, my Delphic dome 
With gifts of price shall send him joyous home. ’ 

Lur’d with the promis’d boon, when youthful prime 
Ended in man, his mother’s natal clime 485 

L^lyssos sought ; with fond affection dear 
Amphithea’s arnis reci'iv’d the royal heir: 

Her ancient LorcD an equal joy possest; 

Instant lie bade prepare the genial feast: 

A steer to form the sumptuous banquet bled, 490 
Whose stately growth five flow’ry summers fed : 

His sons divide, and roast with artful care 
The limbs; then all the tasteful viands share. 

but thi '5 is done by permission of the parents 5 for Autolycus bids 
them give the name. 

sfws Te oyo^\ 

Ulysses was called from OhtrtYcv, Irascor^ implying (says 

Eustathius) that many hated, or were enraged at, Autolycus, for the 
mischiefs he had done by his art in war 5 sk ra /jactb; ^tcc TcXsi/loirvvYjv: 
that is, in other words, Autolycus called Ulysses Oo'uo'creuf, from the 
teiTor he had been to his enemies. 

V. 480. Perhaps the Greek name *'Odusseus’ should in this verse 
rather have been adopted* L. 

Autolycus 
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Nor ceas’d discourse (the banquet of the soul) 

Till Phoebus 'i\’heeling to the ■western goal 
Resign’d the skies, and night involv'd the pole. 

Their drooping eyes the slumb’rous shade opprest, 
Sated they rose, and all retir'd to rest. 

Soon as the morn, new-rob'd in pur[)le light. 
Pierc’d Avith her golden shafts the rear of night; dOO 
Ulysses, and his brave maternal race 
The young Autolyci, assay the chace. 

Parnassus, thick perplex’d with horrid shades, 

With deep-mouth’d hounds the huntea'-troop invades ; 
What time the sun, from ocean’s peaceful stream, 
Darts o’er the lawn his horizontal beam. 506 

The pack impatient snulf the tainted gale ; 

The thorny wilds the woodmen fierce assail ; 

And foremost of the train, his cornel spear 
Ulysses wav’d, to rouse the savage war. 5 1 0 

Deep in the rough recesses of the wood, 

A lofty copse, the growth of ages, stood : 

Nor winter’s boreal blast, nor thund’rous sliOAv’r, 

Nor solar ray, cou’d pierce the shady bow'r, 

V. 494. Closely thus with Mr.W. 

* Nor ceast the banquet that revives the soul/ L. 

V. 500. From the Allegro. 

^ Scatters the rear of darkness thin.’ W. 

V.*514. Mr.Wakefield has given a noble encomium on this line, 
as one of the happiest specimens within his knowledge of the power 
of a single term to ennoble a thought L. 
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With Ayither’d foliage strcw’d, a heapy store! 515 
The ■warm pavilion of a dreadful boar, 

Rous’d by the hounds and hunters mingling' cries, 

The savage from his leafy shelter flies : 

With fiery glare his sanguine eye-balls shine. 

And bristles high impal’d his horrid chine. 520 

Young Ithacus advanc’d, defies the foe, 

Poising his lifted lance in act to throw; 

The savage renders vain the wound decreed. 

And springs impetuous with opponent speed 1 

His tusks oblique he aim’d, the knee to gore; 525 

Aslope they glanc’d, the sinewy fibres tore. 

And bar’d the bone: — Ulysses undismay’d. 

Soon with redoubl’d force the wound repay’d: 

To the right shoulder-joint the spear apply’d 
His further flank with sti'eaming purple dy’d: 530 

On earth he rush’d with agonizing pain. 

With joy, and vast surprise, th’ applauding train 
View’d his enormous bulk extended on the plain. 
With bandage firm Ulysses knee they bound; 

Then chanting mystic lays, the closing wound 535 

V. 520. ^ Impal’d with circling fire.’ P. L. ii. 648. W. 

V. 533. Admirable line! like that in Virgil. ^ perculit, et fiilv^ 
moribundum extendit arena.’ iEisr. v. 374. L. 

V. 535. Then chanting mystic lays^ the closing wound 
Of sacred melody confess'd the forced 
This is a remarkable instance of the antiquity of that idle superstition 
of curing wounds by incantation or charms; yet Homer is no way 
blameable for mentioning it^ he wrote according to the opinion of the 
age, which, whether true or false, vindicates him as a Poet* Indeed 
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Of sacred melody coiitc-'s'd the force; 

The tides of life regain'd their azure course. 

almost all other Poets have sjfokcn more boldly than Homer of the 
powei of incantations / thus Vhgil, 

*■ Caimina vel ccelo possunt dedacere lunam ' 

Caiminibus Ciice socios muta\it Ul)ssei. 

Ibigidus in piatis cantando rumpitm* anguish 

Eel. vlii. 69—71- 

But we may defend Homer from Pliny, wdio has thought this 
poinb viz. whether chaims arc available physically, w^orthy of a 
seiious discussion. He refeis to this passage in his Natural History, 
lib. xxviii. cap. 1 . ^ Dixit Homerus piofliivium sanguinis vulnerato 
feraine Ulyssem inhibuissc caimine Theophnfstus, Ischiadicos sa- 
nare, Cato prodidit luxatis menibris carmen auxiliari, Varro, Poda- 
gris.’ Attains affirms, that if a man chance to spy a scoipion, and 
pronounce the word ^ duo,’ it will he still, and never shoot his sting. 
I think' these grave authors outdo even the fictions of Poets j and I 
hardly believe that any of them would have ventured to piovokc a 
serpent, trusting to the charm. But we arc to understand this charm 
not merely as a form of wmrds, but as joined with musical notes, and 
then it may appear nioie rational' for the cure of the sciatica, Theo- 
phrastus commends the Phrygian musicj and A. Gellius for giving 
ease to itj but adds, ut memoriae proditum est.’ A.pollonias in his 
Book de Miris, affirms from Theophrastus, that music ciues many 
diseases both of mind and body, xcc^ccTfsp XeiitohiMOiSi Rai rac 

STTi fj^cCKfOV yiyvofji^svccc 'f/js oiavoiocg zKa-laa'cig icc'r'cci os yio.hi/rjO'i: io'yj- 
a^cz -KCLi And the same author affirms, that many in his 

tune, especially the Thebans, used the pipe for the cure of seieral 
sicknesses ; which Galen calls Koco^av? siv t'b 'fOTfe, ^ super loca alFecta 
tibia canere^’ or ^ loca dolcntia decantare/ 1 will not affirm that 
such charms of music have no power in some maladies. PNery one 
knows what an effect the harp of David had over the spirits of Saul j 
but we have either lost, or not yet found out the art. A natural rea- 
son may be assigned for it: foi as the musical notes move tlie air, so 
the air moves the Inward spirits, and the humours of the body, which 
are the seat of diseases j so that by this new motion tliey may be con^ 
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Then back they led the youth with loud acclaim : 
Autolycus, enamour’d with his fame, 

Confirm’d the cure ; and from the Delphic dome 540 
With added gifts return’d him glorious home. 

He safe at Ithaca with joy receiv’d, 

Relates the chace, and early praise achiev’d. 

Deep o’er his knee inseam’d, remain’d the scar : 
Which noted token of the woodland war 545 

When Euryclea found, th’ ablution ceas’d; 

Down dropp’d the leg, from her slack hand releas’d : 
The mingled flurds from the vase redound; 

The vase reclining floats the floor around ! 

Smiles dew’d with tears the pleasing strife exprest 
Of grief, and joy, alternate in her breast. 551 

condensed, rarefied, dissipated or expelled, according as they are 
agitated or influenced by tlie concussion of the musical notes. But 
however this be, if other Poets may say that charms have power to 
stop the rivers in their courses, Homer is not to be condemned for 
ascribing the power of stopping blood to incantations. See Mr. Cow- 
ley’s Notes on the first book of his Davideis. 

A true lover of music would have found a better solution of this 
medical Problem. L. 

V. 550 . Smiles dew'd with tears, &c ] So Milton, in a most ex. 
quisite passage: 

‘ He ceas’d : discerning Adam with such joy 
Surcharg’d as had, like grief, been dew’d with tears 
Without the aid of words — which thus he breath’d.’ 

P, L. xii. 373. W.— L. 

But the pathetic simplicity of the Ouginal nothing can exceed. 

‘ Joy seiz’d and grief at once her soul : her eyes 
Were fill’d with tears; her eager voice supprest. 

TrjvS’ d,\ha. hcu aXyo; e\sv ffeva. luiSs 01 ovvs 

Aaxpooipjt' TfAija'S'e!'’ SrotiXefrtjSs oi etrytlo fcuirij. 471 > 2 < 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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Her flutfriiig words in melting murmurs dy’d; 

At length abrupt — my son!— my King! — she cryVh 
His neck with fond embrace infolding fast, 

Full on the Queen her raptur'd eye she cast: 555 


V. 551. Much better with Wakefield: as they were not alternate^ 
' Of grief and Uansport labouring in her breast.' L. 

V. 553.'~^ahrupt wy son ! my King ' she cyy'd ] It 

may seem inciedible that this dialogue between Ulysses and Euiyclea 
could be held in tlie presence of Penelope, and she not hear it. How 
is this to be reconciled to probability > I will answer in the words of 
Eustathius: The Poet, says he, is admirably guarded against this ob- 
jection. It is for this reason that he mentions the falling of Ulysses’s 
leg into the water, the sound of the vessel from tliat accident, the 
overturning of it, and the effusion of the water : all these difierent 
sounds may easily be supposed to drown the voice of Euryclca, so as 
it might not be heard by Penelope. It is true, she could not but ob- 
^lerve this confusion that happened while Euiyclea washes: but the 
age of Euryclea might naturally make her believe that all this hap- 
pened by accident through her feebleness^ and Penelope might be 
persuaded that it was thus occasioned, having no reason to suspect the 
truth. Besides, what is more frequent on the theatre than to speak 
to the audience, while the persons on the stage are supposed nut to 
hear? In xealit}'-, xt is evident that Ulysses and Euryclea w'eie at a 
proper distance from Penelope, probably out of decency while the 
feet W'ere washings for as soon as that office is over, Homer tells us 
tliat Ulysses drew nearer to the file where Penelope sat, that he 
might resume the conference, 

Amf ap' mps lAjcsfo $ippoy Oh(r<rsup* v. 506. 

V. 554. This broken exclamation introduced by the Translator i# 
commended justly by the Author of the Essay on the Odyssey (I 99 .) 
Not improbable the Translator is indebted for this beauty to a passage 
in Scripture. Ev, Jo, xx. 28. L. 
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Ardent to speak the Monarch safe restor’d ; 

But studious to conccai her royal Lord : 

Minerva fix’d her mind on views remote; 

And from the present bliss abstracts her thought. 

Ilis hand to Euryclea's mouth apply ’d, S60 

Art thou foredoom’ll my pest^ the Hero cry’d: 

Thy milky founts my infant lips have drain’d; 

And have the Fates thy babbling ag-c ordain’d 
To violate the life tby youth sustain'd? 

An exile ha\e I^told, with weeping eyes, 565 

Full twenty annual suns in distant skies: 

At length return’d, some God inspires thy breast 
To know thy King, and here I stand confest. 

This hcav'n-discover’d truth to thee consign’d. 
Reserve, the treasure of thy inmost mind: 670 

Else if the Gods my vengeful arm sustain, 

And prostrate to my sword the suitor-train, 

With their lewd mates thy undistinguish’d age 
Shall bleed, a victim to vindictive rage. 

Then thus rejoin’d the dame, devoid of fear: 375 
What words, my son, have pass’d thy lips severe.^ 
Deep in my soul the trust shall lodge secur'il; 

With ribs of steel, and marble heart, immur'd, 

Y. 558. With better rhime thm : 

‘ Pallas to views remote tlie Queen inclin’d j 
And from the present bliss abstracts her mind.' W. 

V. 500. ' Lips’ would have been the better expression. L. 

V. 577. -Deep in my soul the trust shall lodge secur'd.} Plutarch 
in his treatise upon Garrulity observes, that Ulysses and etery pci son 
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When Heav’n, auspicious to thy right avow'd, 

Shall prostrate to thy sword the suitor-crowd, .580 
The deeds I’ll blazon of the menial fair; 

The lewd to death devote, the virtuous spare. 

Thy aid avails me not, the Chief I'eply’d; 

My own experience shall their doom decide; 

A witness-judge precludes a long appeal: 585 

Suffice it thee thy Monarch to conceal. 

He said : obsequious with x'edoubfd pace, 

She to the fount conveys th’ exhausted vase : 

The bath renew’d, she ends the pleasing toil 
With plenteous unction of ambrosial oil. 590 

that had relation to him were remarkable for their taciturnity : they 
had all profited under so great a roaster of secrecy as Ulysses. It is 
practised by his 'Wife, his Son, and his Nurse j his veiy companions, 
who attended him in his voyages, possessed this virtue in so eminent 
a degree as to suffer themselves to be dashed in pieces by the Cyclops, 
rather than discover him to that giant. The moral that we are to 
gather from this fable is, that the safety of Princes counsels consists 
in secrecy. Daciee. 

V. 5S5. "With the assistance of Chapman, and giving the old 
accent to a substantive at the end of the first line, the Translator 
might have approached nearer to the Original. 

' A witness-judge precludes a long contest. 

Silent be thou:— leave to the Gods the rest.' 

AAA’ ertyri y,sSoj/. STfilps^iov os ©sokti, v. 502. 

V. 587. From JEti. IV. 

ilia graduni studio celerabat anili. (v. 5o2.) W. L. 

Y.ogo. With plenteous unction ] We are not to imagine 

that this custom of anointing the feet was an instance of iuxurv. It 
prevailed over the oriental world solely out of necessity, to avoid 
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Adjusting to his limbs the tatter'd vest, 

His former seat receiv’d the stranger guest; 

Whom thus with pensive air the Queen addrest. 

Though night, dissolving grief in grateful ease, 
Your drooping eyes with soft oppression seize, 595 
A while, reluctant to her pleasing force, 

Suspend the restful hour with sweet discourse. 

The day (ne’er brighten’d with a beam of joy!) 

My menials, and domestic cares employ: 

And, unatten4ed by sincere repose, 600 

The night assists my ever-wakefid woes: 

When Nature’s hush'd beneath her brooding shade. 
My echoing griefs the starry vault invade. 

As when the months are clad in flow’ry green, 

Sad Philomel, in bow’ry shades unseen, 605 

offensiveness in those hot regions. This custom prevailed man)^ ages 
after Homer: and we have an instance of it in the woman who 
washed the feet of our Lord and Saviour with tears, and anointed 
them with oil. This place is a plain proof that oil was uged after 
washing the feet as well as after bathing. 

V. 602 , 3. These lines have two opposite faults, a prosaic con- 
traction, and a common but tumid and misplaced exaggeration. 

The Original thus : 

* But when night comes, and sleep possesses all, 

I sleepless lie : round my unquiet heart 

Swarm piercing caress and while I mourn, yet more 

They sting me. 

Aolaf’ ETtsi NyJ tky}<n % mfctyiccs 
Bvi XETclftp* €C^tyQy 

O^em v. 3 IS* 

The Author of the Night Thoughts has a similar passage. L. 
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To vernal airs attunes her varied strains, 

And Itylus sounds warbling o’er the plains : 

V, 605. Sai Philomel) &:c ] This passage is thus explained by 
Eustathius. The simile is not only introduced to express the sorrow 
of Penelope, but the nature of it; it is not so much intended to illus- 
trate her grief, as her various agitations and ditfercnt thoughts com- 
pared to the different accents in the mournful song of the nightingale j 
for thus Homer applies it 

Kcci E^Qi o^copBfai kxi £v9a. 

Eustathius adds, tliat Homer relates this story very differently from 
later Authors : he mentions notliing of Progne, T^reus, or Pandion, 
unless that name be the same witli Pandareusj Itylus likewise is by 
them called Itys. The story is thus, according to these writers. Phi- 
lomela was the wife of Tereus King of Thrace. She had a sister 
iiamed^ Progne, whom Tereus ravished, and cut her tongue out that 
she might not discover the crime to Philomela. But Progne betrayed 
it by weaving the story in a piece of embroidery . upon this Philomela 
slew her own son Itys or Itylus, and served up his flesh to the table 
of her husband Tereus > which being made known to him, he pursues 
Philomela and Progne, who are feigned to be changed into birds for 
their swift flight into Athens, by which they escaped the revenge of 
Tereus. Philomela is fabled to be turned into a nightingale, and 
Progne into a swallow; it being observed by Pausanias, that no swal- 
low ever builds in Thrace, or nightingale is ever seen there, as hat- 
ing the country of Tereus. But Homer follows a diflcrcnt history. 
Pandareus son of Merops had three daughters, Merope, CJeothera, 
and Aedon: Pandareus married his eldest daughter Acdon to Zethus 
brother of Amphion, mentioned in the eleventh Odyssey. She had 
an only son named Itylus; and being envious at the numerous family 
of her brother-in-law Amphion, she resolves to murder Amaleus the 
eldest of her nephews, her own son Itylus was brought up with tlie 
children of Amphion, and lay in the same bed with this Amaleus. 
Aedon directs her son Itylus to absent himself one night from the 
bed, but he forgets her orders. At the time determined, she conveys 
herself into the apartment, and murders her own son Itylus, by nns- 
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Young Itylus, his parents darling joy! 

Whom chance misled the mother to destroy : 

Now doom’d a wakeful bird to wail the beauteous 
boy. 6I0 

So in nocturnal solitude forlorn, 

A sad variety of woes I mourn I 
My mind reflective, in a thorny maze 
Devious from care to care incessant strays. 

Now, wav' ring doubt succeeds to long despair: 615 
Shall I my virgin-nuptial-vow revere; 

And joining to my son’s my menial train. 

Partake his councils, and assist his reign 1 

Or, since mature in manliood, he deplores 

His dome dishonour’d, and exhausted stores ; 620 

take, instead of her nephew Amaleus, Upon this, almost in dis- 
traction, she begs the Gods to lemove her from the race of human-* 
kindj they giant her prayer, and change her into a nightingale* 

V* {)0(> Attunes her varied — — ] 

' Airs, veinal airs 

Breathing the smell of iBeld and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves * — F. L. iv, 264. W, 

"Ws Ipioifwm ^sst (fcayr^y. r. 521* L* 

This beautiful line has been noticed by Mr. Daines Barrington j 
and by Aikin on the ^ Study of Natural History/ as subservient to 
Poetry. L. 

okvfufOfXBvr^ llvXoy 522* 

In allusion to this passage, Catullus. 

^ Qualia sub densis ramorum concinit umbrii 
Danlias, abrepti fata gemens Ityli. L. 
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Shall I, reluctant! to his will accord; 

And from the Peers select the noblest Lord; 

So by my choice avow’d, at length decide 
These wasteful love-debates, a mourning bride? 

A visionary thought I’ll now relate ; 6C5 

Illustrate, if you know, the shadow’d fate. 

A -team of twenty geese (a snow-white train !) 

Fed near the limpid lake with golden grain, 

Amuse my pensive hours. The bird of Jove 
Fierce from his mountain-evi ie downward drove; O’SO 
Each fav’rite fowl he pounc'd with deathful sway, 
And back triumphant wing'd his airy way. 

My pitying eyes effus’d a plenteous stream, 

To view their death thus imag’d in a dream : 

’With tender sympathy to soothe my soul, 535 

A troop of matrons, fancy-form ’d, condole. 

But whilst- with grief and rage my bosom buvn’d. 
Sudden the tyrant of the skies return’d : 

Perch’d on the battlements he thus began ; 

(In form an eagle, but in voice a man. ) 640 

V. 627. ^ ^eam ] Though Pope and his master Diydcn 

have both used this -word as applied to the flight of a train of birds, I 
can hardly think it poetical. L. 

^ No vulgar vision of the sky.' 

inelegant, immelodious, (by tliedisagiecablereiteratlon, vulgar vision') 
and incorrect. Ogilby was more accurate and in better manner. 
Suppose tlius ; 

' Fear not, but trust, Icarian progeny,- 
No treacheious dream, a faithful vision, L L. 
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0 Queen ! no vulgar vision of the sky 

1 come, prophetic of approaching joy : 

View in this plumy form thy victor Lord; 

The geese (a glutton race) by thee deplor’d, 

Portend the suitors fated to my sword. 645 

This said, the pleasing feather’d omen ceas’d. 

When from the downy bands of sleep releas’d, 

East by the limpid lake my swan-like train 
I found, insatiate of the golden grain. 

The vision self-cxplain'd (the Chief replies) 650 
Sincere reveals the sanction of the skies: 

Ldysses speaks his o\\’n return decreed ; 

And by his sword the suitors sure to bleed. 

Hard is the task, and rare, the Queen rejoin’d, 
Impending destinies in dreams to find ! 655 

Immur’d within the silent bow’r of sleep, 

Tm'O jKortals firm the various phantoms keep : 

V. 041. SxccTBl Kzf7^ 

OvK O’/aps a}X iitap I hi v. 540, 7 . 

V. 646. ^ Feather’d omen’ — an affected metaplior. L. 

V, 64 g, ^ Feeding I found as erst the golden grain/ 

tlupoy sp£7rhp.sy8$ vxpa h V. 543* 

L* 

V. 656* ImnuXd within the silent of sleeps tej This 

seems to be a bold fiction, and Commentators have laboured hard to 
shew the reason of it: some imagine, that by the horn is meant a 
tunic of the eye, which is called horny j and that the ivory represents 
the teeth j and that by these allusions the Foet intended to express 
that what we hear spoken may he Hilsc, but what we see must in-^ 
falHbly be true 5 that U, according to this fable, the Ivory gate emits 
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Of ivVy one ; whence flit to mock the brain. 

Of winged lies a light fantastic train : 

The gate oppos'd pellucid valves adorn, 660 

And columns fair incas'd with polish'd horn ; 

Where images of truth for passage wait, 

With visions manifest of future fate. 

falsehood, that of horn, truth. Others explain Homer by referring 
to the nature of horn and ivory j horn being pervious to tlie sight, and 
ivory impenetrable.^ Dacier, from Eustathius, gives us a very dif- 
ferent solution : by horn, which is transparent, Homer means the air, 
or heavens which are translucent 5 by ivory, he denotes the earth 
which is gross and opake* thus the dreams which come from the 
earth, that is, through the gate of ivory, are false 5 those from heaven, 
or through the gate of horn, true. But it may be thought that there 
are no grounds, from the words of Homer, for such an interpretation. 
I imagine that this fable is built upon a real foundation, and that 
there were places called the gates of falsehood and truth. Diodorus 
Siculus, in his second book, describing the ceremonies concerning 
the dead, mentions the gates of oblivion, of hatred and lamentation, 
and then adds, that there are other gates in the same placej namely, 
in Memphis in Egypt, that are called the gates of verity, near which 
there is a statue of justice without an head* now Homer in the 
twenty-fourth Odyssey places the region of dreams in the way to the 
infernal shades, and it is past dispute that lie borrows all these fables 
of Styx, Cocytus, (that is, of the gates of hatred, lamentation,) &c. 
from Egypt, and places them in hell, after Orpheus, who adapted all 
his ceremonies according to the iites of burial observed at Memphis, 
as Diodorus fully proves : if therefore he borrows the fable of the 
gates of oblivion, &c, from Egypt, why may he not the stoiy* of the 
gates of falsehood and verity? especially since he takes his whole rela- 
tion concerning hell from the customs of the Egyptians, and this 
region of dreams is placed by him in the passage to hell : it may 
therefore not be impossible but tliis story of the gates of sleep, may 
have a real foundation, and be built upon the customs of the Egyptians. 
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Not to tins troop, I feai', that phantom soar'd, 

Which spoke Ulysses to his I'eahn restor'd : 665 

Delusive semblance' But iny remnant life 

Heav’n shall determine in a sraineful strife : 

o 

With that fam’d bow Ulvsses tauo'ht to bend, 

For me the rival archers shall contend. 

As on the listed field he us’d to place 670 

Six beams, oppos’d to six in equal space, 

Elanc’d afar by his unerring art. 

Sure through six ciiclets ilew the whizzing dart: 

So, when tlie sun restores the purple da}-, 

Their strength and skill the suitors shall assay . 675 

To him the spousal honour is decreed, 

Who through the rings directs the feather'd reed. 
Torn from these walls (where long the kinder ptiw’is 
Y’ith pomp and joy have wing'd my youthful horns!) 
On this poor breast no dawn of bliss shall beam ; 

The pleasure past supplies a copious tlieinc 
For many a dreary thought, ami many a doleful 
dream 1 

V*663* Fhhns martifest qf' future fate.] It does not necessarily 
appear that this construction is a Grecism, as visions, and not the Ad- 
jecti^'e, may constitute the regimen of tine follow ing Genitive* Yet it 
was probably so intended* 

Dryden in the passage quoted by Mr* Wakchcld lias given an un- 
doubted example : 

^ Calisto there stood ^ manifest of shame*’ 

The Tatin Poets, and particularly Siiiiis Italicus, transplanted this, 
tlegancc of idiom from Greece: and, like every other elegance, it 
aiipts itself to our climate j though somewhat timidly. L* 
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Propose the sportive lot, the Chief replies, 

Nor dread to name yourself the l)ow\crs prize: 
Ulysses will surprise tlf uufinislf d game 
Avow'd, and falsify the suitors' claim. 

To whom with grace serene the Queen rejoin'd: 
In all thy speech what pleasing force I find ! 

O’er my suspended woe thy words prevail, 

I part reluctant from the pleasing tale. 690 

But Heav’n, that knows what all terrestrials need, 
Repose to night, and toil to day decreed: 

Grateful vicissitude!— Yet me withdrawn, 

W akeful to weep and watch the tardy dawn 


y. 682. The Alexandrine here is very beautiful and expressive, and 
the two short syllables for a long one twice occurring in ' many.’ L. 

V. 687 I^art of Ogilby’s version is good. 

*■ And less in sleep than thy discourse delight.’ 

— ' Mortals which on earth reside, 

^ Must rest and toil alternately divide.’ W — L. 

V. 687* The Eloisa was constantly vibrating on the ear of Fenton ; 

^ O Grace serene! O Virtue heavenly fair.’ W. — L. 

V. 693. ' Grateful vicissitude’ — again Miltonian — 

^ Which makes through heaven 
Grateful vicissitude.’ P. L. vi. — ^9. 10. W. 

These accommodations prove an ear, taste, and memory, tho** 
roughly imbued with poetic excellence from its various sources. It 
is thus we see in Virgil a Mosaic most exquisitely formed of the 
nutest fragments of the various diction of his predecessors. L. 
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Establish'd use enjoins ; to x'est and joy 695 

Estrang’d, since dear Ulysses sail’d to Troy! 
Meantime instructed is the menial tribe 
Your couch to fashion as yourself prescribe. 

Thus affable, her bow’r the Queen ascends ; 

The sov’ reign step a beauteous train attends : 700 


V. 698. ^ Pi escribe •’ ungiammatical for the sake of the rhime. L* 
In the Translation of this Book there is a ciicurastance to be 
noticed. Auangement is geneially out of the province of the Trans- 
latoi but it IS said that in tlic instance now to be stated^ the narra- 
tive of the boai -hunting in Parnassus, which is the Clause of the scar 
whuh Ulysses is lecognized, is very properly made by the Trans- 
latoi to precede the account of the manner in which Euryclea dis- 
covers her long lost child and master, and the effects of the discovery 
on lier agitated spirits. For that the recognition is not fully expressed 
by the Translator till after the Kairative. 

The observation of the Author of the Essay on the Odyssey merits 
to be transcribed 

^ Euryclea, you know, discovers Ulysscs by a scar upon his leg 
while she is bathing him. Tlic moment she makes this discovery 
she drops the jar oi water, and is leady to faint with surprize and 
joy. Though these, in the nature of the case, must follow imme- 
diately upon one aiiotlier, Homer has inserted a long stoiy {how the 
scar was occasioned) just after the discovery, and before those pas- 
sions which arc the immediate elTect of it. This is a sudden event 
declared * fourscore’ lines before it is * described:’ a successiou of time 
taken up In tiie narration contrary to tlu* time of the tact: an * impe- 
tuous ’ passion kept in suspence; — m a word, i\m iiiings inseparable 
in their nature disjointed in the description.— I know not whether I 
ftce this in a wrong light: but at present it puts me in mind of 
hornet's dinging his bason down travelling to Heaven, and returning 
again btdore the water is run out.’ 

* If I mistake not, this impropriety is avoided very aitfully. Eury- 
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There imag'd to her soul Ulysses I'osc ; 

Down her pale cheek new-streaming sorrow flows : — - 

clea is not made to diseover this scar before that long digression. It 
is rather said that she would soon discover, than that she has ac- 
tually discovered it. ’Tis after the digression that it is mentioned 
directly as fact* so that in the Translation this fact is not disjointed 
which it immediately raises in Euryclea 

For thus much there does appear a foundation, though scarcely 
for so strong a distinction as is here made. 

The translation says : 

* Cautious in vain, nor ceas’d the Bame to find 
The scarj with which his manly kne^was sign’d.* 

That which she. did not cease to find (the expression is rather forc’d) 
the conclusion seems direct that she then immediately found. 

But it is stionger in the Original. 

^ ATTIKAA’ ETNfi 

Quky}v, 392 . 

The Translation W'ould have moie exactly corresponded witli the 
remark if it had been thus — 

— — for now she was to find 

The scar.’ 

Certainly when we are told that she immediately knew the scar, 
the history of the hunting in Mount Parnassus, inteiesting tiiough it 
is in itself, and characteristic of the youthful prowess of Ulysses, be- 
c6mes an unpleasant interruption. 

The whole effect might have been seemed thus 

^ Meantime his face averted from the blaze. 

His shoulders inteicept the unfriendly rays; 

The sage, revolving in his thoughtful mind. 

The scar with which his manly knee was sign'd. 

Thus cautious in the obscure persists to fly 
The curious search of Euryclea’s eye.* 


Ebs. 2 ‘is, 
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Till soft oblivious shade Minerva spread, 

And o’er her eyes ambrosial slumber shed. 

Then the Narrative, omitting ver. v. 460, 1 . 

^ And then tlie discovery 3 not at all anticipated.’ L. 

This pleasing and well translated Book, with the judicious inter-* 
mixtuie of Miltonian Diction, is, in my Copy, marked F. L. 

I find a compound in this Book of the Odyssey which might have 
been expected to occur in the Iliad, unless avoided on a principle of 
good omen or ^ Euphemism.’ KAKOIAION. v. 260. 

Qsporotj.suog (v. 507*) is also a word peculiarly Odyssean. L 
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Wbile Ulysses lies in the vestibule of the palace, he is 
witness to the disorders of the women. Minerwa covforts 
him and casts him asleep. At his awi^ldng he desires a 
favourable sign from Jupiter, zchich is granted. The 
feast of Apollo is celebrated by the People; and the sui- 
tors banquet in the palace. Telemachus e.verts his au- 
thority amongst them: notwithstanding which, Ulysses ts 
insulted by Ctesippus, and the rest coiitinue in iheir ex- 
cesses. Strange prodigies are seen by Thcoclymenus the 
augur, who explains them to the destruction of the 


wooers. 
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BOOK XX. 

An ample hide divine Ulysses spread, 

And form'd of fleecy skins his humble bed : 

(The remnants of the spoil the suitor-crowd 
In festival devour'd, aiid victims vow’d.) 

Then o’er the chief, Eurynome the chaste 5 

’With duteous care a downy carpet cast : 

With dire i-evenge his thoughtful bosom glows, 

And ruminating wrath, he scorns repose. 

As thus pavilion’d in the porch he lay, 

Scenes of lewd loves his wakeful eyes survey, 10 
Whilst to nocturnal joys impure, repair 
With wanton glee, tlie prostituted fair. 

'V^. 12. With wanton glee, the prostituted fairi] Eustathius ex- 
patiates upon the conduct of these female servants of Penelope. 
Silence and a decent reserve (remarks that Author) is the orna- 
ment of the fair sex; levity and laughter betray them into an un- 
guarded behaviour, and make them susceptible of wanton impres- 
sions. The Athenians, as Pausanias informs us, had a temple sacred 
to Love and Venus the Whisperer. Venus was called the Whisperer 
because they who there offered np their prayers applied 
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His heart with rage this new dishonour stung, 
Wav’ring his thoughts in dubious balance hung 


their mouths to the ear of the statue of that Goddess, and ■^whispered 
their petitions 5 an intimation, that women ought to govern their 
tongue, and not let it transgress either by loudness or io(],uacity. 
But this no ways affects the Ladies of Great Britain^ they speak so 
well, ^hey should never be silent. 

Ulysses, Homer tells us, is almost provoked to kill these females 
with ins own hands, this has been imagined a thought unworthy an 
Hero, The like objection has been made against Mnens in Virgil 
(..Llneidj lib. ii. 56y). 

‘ Thus, wand’ring in my way, without a ^ulde, 

The graceless Helen in the porch I spy’d 
Of Vesta’s temple: theie she lurk’d alone j 
Muffl’d she sat, and, what she could, unknown : 

Trembling with rage, the strumpet I regard, 

Resolv’d to give her guilt the due reward.’ 

This whole passage is said to have been expunged from Virgil by 
Tucca and Vaiiusj for as Virgil tliere expresses it, 

^ ’Tis true a soldier can small honour gain, 

And boast no conquest from a woman slain.’ Dkyden, 

But the objection is probably made with loo great severity, both 
against Homer and VugiL It is no disgrace to the best or bravest 
man, to be subject to such passions as betray him into no unworthy 
actions: a Hero is not supposed to be insensible, he distinguishes 
himself as such, if he lestiaiiis them wuthiii the bounds of reason. 
Both ^neas and Ulysses are fired u/ith a just indignation , and this is; 
agreeable to human nature: but both ot them proceed to no out- 
rageous action; and this shevs that their passions are governed by 
superior reason. Howevci, this resentment of Ulysses is les.s liable to 
objection than that of xEneas. Ulysses subdues his indignation by 
the reflection of his own reason, but Virgil introduces a machine to 
compose the spirit of .^Eneas * 

* It is understood there was not long past a Temple of this very kind m the Bri- 
tish Metropolis, known indeed by the name of the Temple of a Roman Goddess. L. 
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Or, instant should he quench the guilty flame 15 
With their own blood, and intercept the shame; 

Or to their lust indulge a last embrace, 

And let the Peers consummate the disgrace. 

Round his swoll’n heait the murm'rous fury rolls; 

As o’er her young the mother-mastiff growls, 20 

< — __ — all shining heavnly bright. 

My mother stood reveal’d before my sight : 

She held my hand, the destin'd blow to break/ See, 

It may be fuither added that the case is very different between ^lilneas 
and Ulysses. The persons whom Ulysses intends to punish are his 
subjects and servants : and such a punishment would be no more than 
an act of justice; as he is their Master and King, and we hnd in the 
sequel of the Odyssey that he actually inflicts it. It should tberefoie 
be thought an instance of Homer’s judgment, in painting the disor- 
ders of these servants m such strong colours, that we may acknow- 
ledge the justice, when he afterwards brings them to punishment. 

V. 20 . jis o’er her young the mother-maj^tiff' giowls, See.] This In 
the Original is a very bold expression : but Homer, to soften it, in- 
stances a comparison wdiich reconciles us to it. Ennius has literally 
translated it, as Spondanus observes * 

animusque in pectore latrat.” 

That is, word for word, 

< — — (5's ot svSoy uXocTtrsi, V. 13. 

The similitude itself is very expressive : as the mastiff barks to guard 
her young, so labours the soul of Ulyss'es in defence of his Son and 
Wifcj Penelope and Telemachus. Dacier was afraid that the compa- 
rison could not be rendered with any beauty in the French tongue j 
and therefore has substituted another in the room of it: * Son cceur 
rugissoit au dedans de luy, comme un lion rugit autour d’une bergerie, 
oh il ne sqauroit entrer/ But however more noble the lion may be 
than tlae mastiff, it is evident tliat she utterly deviates from the allu- 
sion : the juastiff rages in defence of her young 5 Ulysses of his Son 
Telemachus: but how is this represented by a lion roaring round a 
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And bays the sti angei -groom : so M'rath comprcst 
Recoding, mutter'd thunder* in his breast. 

Poor suif’ring heart! he cry’d, support the pain 
Of wounded honour, and thy rage restrain. 

fold, which he is not to defend, but destroy’ have theicfoie 
chosen to follow Homer in the nioie humble but more expiessive 
similitude ; and what will entirely reconcile us to it, is the great ho- 
nour which was paid to Dogs by the Antients. I'hey weie kept as a 
piece of state by Piinces or Heroes : and therefore a conipaii.son drawn 
from them was held to be as noble as if it had been drawn from a Lion. 

It is not difficult for any observer of Nature to feel the nobleness 
and beauty of a comparison drawn fiom an animal^of such qualities as 
a Dog. L. 

^ P. L. ix. 1004. \V, 

V. 23. Poor stiff”'! ing hca/t' he ot/'iI, suppoit file pain 
Of wounded bonom , and thy oage restrain ] 

These two verses aie quoted by Plato in his Phaido, uhere he neats of 
the soul s immortality he makes use of them to prove that Homer 
understood the soul to be uncompounded and distinct troin the body. 
‘ If the soul, argues that author, ‘ were a compounded substance, if 
it were harmony (as some philosophically asseit), she would never act 
discordantly from the parts which compose it- but we see the con- 
trary; we see the soul guide and govern the paits of which she heiself 
is pretended to be composed; she re.sists, thieatens and restrains om 
passions, our feais, avarice, and angei in short, the soul speaks to 
the body as to a substance of a nature entiiely dilfercnt from its own. 
Homer therefore evidently understood that the soul ought to govern 
and direct the passions, and that it is of a natuic more divine than 
harmony.’ 

This is undoubtedly very just rea.soning : and there is an expres- 
sion, observes Dacier, that bears the same import in die holy Scrip- 
tuies: ' The heait of David smote him when he numbered the Peo- 
ple. There is this difference .- in Homer by ‘ heart’ is understood the 
coiporeal substance, in the Scriptures the spiritual; but boU make a 
manifest distinction between the soul and the body. 
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Not fiercer woes thy fortitude could foil, 25 

When the brave partners of thy ten years toil 
Dire Polypheme devour'd : — I then was freed 
By patient prudence, from the death decreed. 

Thus anchor’d safe on Reason’s peaceful coast. 
Tempests of wrath his soul no longer tost; 30 

Restless his body rolls, to rage resign’d : 

As one who long with pale-ey’d famine pin’d, 

V. 25. iVo/ Jrercer woes ] This contiadicts the Original. It should 
have been thus: 

^ Not fiercer thy fortitude now foil, 

Than when the brave companions of thy toil — ’ 

— — y.0Li 'H'jvlspov olXXo ttoT slXug 

H/xa7i loj oil hi tJi£vo$ acr^clos KijcAojvJ/ 
sloops^ . V. IS — 20. L. 

V. 32. As one who long, &c.] No passage in the whole Odyssey 
has fallen under more ridicule than this compaiisonj Monsieur Per- 
rault is particularly severe upon it: Homer (says that ciitic) compares 
Ulysses turning in his bed to a black-pudding bi oiling on a gridiion* 
Whereas the truth is, he compares that Hero turning and tossing in 
his bed, burning with impatience to satisfy himself with the blood of 
the suitors, to a man in sharp hunger preparing the entrails of a vic- 
tim over a great fire; and tlie agitation represents the agitation of 
Ulysses. Homer compares not the thing, but the persons. 

Boileau, in his notes upon Longinus, answeis this objection. It 
is notorious that tlie belly of some animals was one of tlie most deli- 
cious dishes amongst the ancients, that the ^sumen’ or sow's belly 
was boasted of for its excellence by the Romans, and forbidden by a 
sumptuary law as too voluptuous. Besides the Greek word used to 
express a black-pudding was not invented in tiie days of Homer. 
Ogilby indeed thus renders it: 

^ As one a pudding broiling on the coals.’ 

But you will ask. Is not the allusion mean at best, and does it not 
convey a low image? Monsieur Dacier answers in the negative, in his 
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The sav’ry cates on glowing embers cast 
Incessant turns, impatient for repast; 

Ulysses so, from side to side devolv’d, 35 

In self-debate the suitors doom resolv'd. 

notes upon Aj'istotle’s Poetics. The comparison is borrowed from 
sacrifices* which yielded blood and fat: and was therefore so far from 
being despicable, that it was looked upon with veneriition by anti- 
quity. Lib. i. of the Iliad. 

^ On these, in double cawls involv’d with art, 

The choicest morsels lay from every part.’ 

The ^ cawls’ and the ^choicest morsels’ were the fat of the victim, 
selected as the best part of it, to be offered to^tlie Gods. We may 
find that the thought was noble in the oriental language r for the 
Author of Ecclesiast makes use of it, xlvii. 2. * As is the fat taken 
from the peace-offering, so was David chosen out of the children of 
Israel.’ And the same allusion which was used to represent the worth 
and excellence of David, could be no degradation to Ulysses. 

But what is understood by the ‘ belly of the beast, fall of fat and 
blood ?’ Boileau is of opinion that those words denote the fat and the 
blood which are in those parts of an animal naturally: but he is in an 
error j as appears evidently from tliese lines, lib. xviii. of the Odyssey. 
'taaisfss ccl atywy near sv itvpi* 'tag sti'i 

7ivt<r(tyjg re mi ep^^TtAr^cavlsg. 

‘ Implentes sanguine et pinguedine, in ccena deponimus/ a demon- 
stration that Homer intends not the natural fat and blood of the animal. 

V. 32. Pale-eyd famined\ Mr. Wakefield observes, that tJiis is 
from the Eloisa : 

Shrines, where their vigils pale ey’d virgins keep.’ 

as that from a Poem ascribed to the Duke of Wharton on the Fear of 
Death in a most beautiful line : 

^ Where pale-ey’d griefs their 'wasting vigils keep/ L. 

* See Lowth’s excellent remark on the Dignity derivM to Metaphor or simile 
fiom this source. De S. P. Hebr. hect. vuu « De imaginibus ex rebus saens/ L 
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When in the form of mortal nymph array’d, 

From heav’n descends the Jove-born martial Maid; 
And hov’ring o’er his head, in vie\r confest, 

The Goddess thus her favVite care addrest. 40 

Oh thou, of mortals most inur’d to woes! 

Why roll those eyes unfriended of repose? 

Beneath thy palace roof foiget thy care; 

Blest in thy Queen! blest in thy blooming heir! 
Whom, to the Gods when suppliant fathers bow, 45 
They name, the standard of their dearest vow. 

Just is thy kyid reproach (the Chief rejoin’d), 
Deeds full of fate distract my various mind. 

In contemplation wrapt. — This hostile crew 
What single arm hath prowess to subdue^ 50 

Or if by Jove’s, and thy auxiliar aid, 

They’re doom’d to bleed, O say, celestial Maid, 
Where shall Ulysses shun, or how sustain, 

Nations embattled to revenge the slain? 

Oh impotence of faith ! IMiuerva cries, 55 

If man on frail unknowing man relies, 

V. 35. Devolv’d: a bad expression for the meaning which this 
passage reqaires, as noticed by Mr.W. — L. 

V. 52, They're doomdl} Mr.W. finely corrects this undignified 
abbreviation: 

‘ To death devoted — say, celestial Maid.’ L. 

V. 56. If man on frail unknowing man relies, 

Douht you the Gods 

There is excellent reasoning in this : if a friend whom we know to be 
wise and powerful, advises us, we are ready to follow his instructions j 
the Divine Being gives us his counsel, and we refuse it. Monsieur 
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Doubt you the Gods^ — Lo Pallas' self descends;, 
Inspires thy counsels, and thy tods attends. 

In me affianc'd, fortity thy breast: 

I'hough myriads leagu'd th}’' rightful claun contest, 
My sure divinity shall bear the shield, 

And edge thy sword to reap the glorious field. 

Now, pay the debt to craving nature due; 

Her faded pow rs wath balmy rest renew. 

She ceas'd : ambrosial slumbers seal his eyes ; 

His care dissolves in visionaiy joys : 

The Goddess pleas’d, regains her nati^l skies. 



Dacier obseives that Epictetus had this passage in his view, and beau- 
tified his morality with it * The protection of a Prince or Potentate 
(says that Autlior) gives us full tianquillity, and banishes from us all 
uneasy apprehension We have an all-powerful Being for our pro- 
tector, and for our Father, and yet the knowledge of it is not suffi- 
cient to drive away our fears, inquietudes, and discontents.’ 

What Homer further puts into the mouth of the Goddess of Wis- 
dom is consonant to sacred verity, and agrees with the language of 
the Scripture; Psalm xxvii. 3. ^Though an host of men were laid 
against me, yet shall not my heart be afiaid,* 

The Poet almost in every Book mentions the destruction of the 
Suitors by the single hand of Ulysses to reconcile us to it by degrees, 
that we may not be shocked at the great catastrophe of the Poem as 
incredible. It is particulaily judicious to insist upon it in this place 
in a manner’ so solemn, to prepare us for the approaching event. If 
the destruction of the suitors should appear humanly improbable by 
being ascribed solely to Ulysses, it is at least reconcileable to divine 
probability, and becomes credible through the intervention of a God- 
dess. 

V. 62. reap the glorious Jleld.] Pope, in his Essay on Man; 

‘ Or reap’d in iron harvests of the field.’ W. 
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Not bo the Qiiecu; the do^rny bands of sleep 
By grief relax’d, she wak'd again to Areep: 

A gloomy pause ensu'd of dumb despair 70 

Then thus her fate invok’d, with fervent pray’r. 

Diana! speed thy deathful ebon-dart, 

And cure the pangs of this convulsive heart. 

Snatch me, ye whirlwinds* far from human race, 

Tost through the void illimitable space : 75 

Or if dismounted from the lapid cloud,. 

Me witli his vhelming wave let Ocean shroud* 

So, IkuidaiLis, thyjiopcs, three orphan-fair 
V'erc doom'd to v under through the devious air; 

/l, Moie giammaticall}" — ^ Thus she her fate.’ L. 

V. /2, Di(uia ^ y/)cc(J ihy dcatlifid chon-datt, See] I doubt not 
but the reader will be pleased with the beauty of this soliloquy. There 
is an assemblage of tender images and moving complaints; and yet 
thtw aie such as betray no meanness of spirit* the lamentation of 
Penelope is the lamentation of a Qlueen and Heroine; she mourns, 
but it i^ vitli dignity. The Poet makes a good use of her sorrows . 
and they excellently sustain her chaiacter of persevering to elude the 
addresses of the suitors, when she wi-^hes even to die rather than to 
yield to them. 

But I confess the inserting so many particularities of the daugh- 
ters of Pandarus, greatly lessens the pathetic of this speech. 

V. 7'^* Snatch me, ye whirlmnds! &€.] The ancients (says Da- 
cier) were persuaded that some persons were carried away by storms 
ami whirlwinds. I would rather imagine such expressions to be en- 
firtdy figurative and poetical. It is probable that what gave occasion 
to these fictions might be no more than the sudden deaths of some 
persons: and their disappearance was ascribed, in the language of 
Poetry, to storms and whirlwinds. The Orientals delighted in such 
bold figures. Job xxvii. 31. ^ The east wind carrieth him away ; and 
as a storm hurieth him out of hi$ placed And Isaiah xli. l6. The 
wind shall carry them away ; and the whirlwind shall scatter them.’ 
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Thyself untimely and thy consort dy'd ; 80 

But four Celestials both your cares supply 'd. 

V enus in tender delicacy rears 

With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years: 

Imperial Juno to their youth assign’d 

A form majestic, and sagacious mind; 85 

With shapely growth Diana grac'd their bloom; 

And Pallas taught the texture of the loom. 

But whilst to learn their lots in nuptial love, 

Bright Cytherea sought the bow’r of Jove, 

V. 82, Fenus in tender delicacy rears 

With honey, milk, and wine, theh infant years^ 

Monsieur Dacier observes upon this passage Venus is said to feed 
these infants with wine, milk, and honey 5 that is, she nursed them 
in their infancy, with plenty and abundance. For this is the import 
of the expression: a land flowing with milk and honey means a land 
of the greatest fertility, as is evident from the writings of Moses. So 
the Prophet. ' Butter and honey shall he eat, till he knows how to re- 
fuse the evil and choose the good;’^ that is, till the age of discretion, 

V. 84. Imperial Juno to their youth assigiid 
A form majestic, and sagacious mindj] 

It may seem that Homer ascribes improper gifts to this Goddess. 
Wisdom is the portion of Minerva 5 Beauty of Venus: why then are 
they heie ascribed to Juno^ Spondanus calls tliis an insol vable difH- 
culty Dacier explains it by saying, that the beauty of Princesses is 
different from that of persons of an inferior station . -j- their beauty con-^ 
sists in a majesty that is every way great and noble, and strikes with 
awe, very different from the little affectations and formal softnesses 
of inferior beauty: the former kind is the gift of Venus to the lower 
part of the fair sex, the latter is bestowed on Princesses and Queens, 
by Juno tlie Regent of the skies. 

* Isaiah. 

•|* In reality, the highest style of beautj is an attribute of Mind onlyj and not 
merely of station. L. 
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(The God supreme, to whose eternal eye 
The registers of fate expanded lie) 

Wing’d Harpies snatch’d th’ unguarded charge 
And to the Furies bore a grateful prey. 

Be such my lot ! Or thou Diana speed 
Thy shaft, and send me joyful to the dead : 

To seek my Lord among the warrior-train, 

Ere second vows my bridal faith profane. 

When woes the waking sense alone assail. 

Whilst night extends her soft oblivious veil, 

Of other wretches care the torture ends : 

No truce the warfare of my heart suspends! 

92 Wing'd Harpies snatch'd th' unguarded chaige aivay^"] It 
is not evident what is meant by these Princesses being carried away by 
tlie ilarpics. Eustathius thinks that they wandered from their own 
country, and fell into the power of cruel governesses,* whose severi- 
ties the Poet ascribes to the Bpiwvsc, or Furies Dacier imagines, 
that these two Princesses having seen the unhappy fate of their sister 
Aedon (who was married to Zethus, and slew her own son) feared a 
like calamity j and dreading marriage, retired to some distant soli- 
tude, where nevei being heard of, it gave room for the fiction. It 
must be allowed tiiat the thought excellently agrees with the wishes 
of Penelope : these Princesses were taken away at the point of their 
marriagej Penelope believes herself to be in the same condition, and 
wishes to be lost, rather than submit to second nuptials. This speech 
has a further effect: we find Penelope reduced to the utmost exigency, 
she has no further subterfuge j tlie Poet therefore judiciously paints 
this exigency in the strongest colours, to shew the necessity of unra- 
velling the intrigue of the Poem in the conclusion of the Odyssey. 

V. 94. * or be, Diana, sped’ 

Mr. W. for the sake of a better rhime: but with forced construc- 
tion. L. 


90 

away, 

95 

100 


* An odd word here, h 
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The night renews the day-distracting theine, 

And airy terrors sable cv’ry dream. 

The last alone a kind illusion wrought ; 

And to my bed my lov’d Ulysses brought, 105 

In manly bloom, and each majestic grace, 

As when for Troy he left my fond embrace ; 

Such raptures in my beating bosom rise, 

I deem it sure a vision of the skies. 

Thus, whilst Aurora mounts her purple throne, 

In audible laments she breathes her moan ; 111 

The sounds assault Ulysses’ wakeful ear; 

Mis-judging of the cause, a sudden fear 

V. 107. As when for Troy he left my fond embrace ] This little 
circumstance is not without a good effect it shews that the whole 
soul of Penelope was possessed with the im^ge of Ulysses. Homer 
adds, ‘ such as he was when he sailed to Troy:’ which is inserted to 
take off our wonder that she should not discover him; this Ulysses in 
disguise is not like tlie Ulysses she formerly knew, and now delineates 
in her imagination, Eustathius. 

V. 110. Thus, whilst Aurora mounts her purple throne.'\ This is 
the morning of the fortieth day: for part of the eighteenth book, and 
the whole nineteenth, and so far of the twentieth book, contain no 
more time than the evening of the thiity- ninth day. 

V, 110. ' While/ peihaps preferable here to ^ whilst,’ h . 

V. 111. In audible laments.'] 

^ Eve, who, unseen, 

Yet all had heard, with ^ audible lament,’ 

Discover’d thus the place of her retreat.’ P. L. xl. 266. 

V. 1 1 1 . More exactly to the Original {yp.a 1 i Iwh, v. U6-) with Mr.W. 

^ O Jove, this day’ confound/ 

V. 11 S’. a sudden fear 

Of his arrival known^ the Chief alarms^ 

I was at a loss for an explication of this line, till I found it in Eusta^ 
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Of his arrival known, the Chief alarms; 

He thinks the Queen is rushing to his arms. 115 
Up-springing from his couch, with active haste 
The fleece and carpet in the dome he plac’d; 

(The hide, without, imbib’d the morning air) 

And thus the Gods invok’d, with ardent pray’r. 

Jove, and ethereal thrones ! with heav’n to friend 
If the long series of my woes shall end, 121 

Of human race noM' rising from repose, 

Let one a blissful omen here disclose ; 

thius. For why should Ulysses imagine that Penelope knew him to 
be Ulysses, after a speech that expressed so much concern for his 
absence ^ Ulysses, having only heard the voice, not distinguished 
the words of her lamentation, mistakes the tears cf Penelope for 
tears of joy. He suspects that tlie discovery is made by Euryclea 
or Telemachusj that they have told her tlie truth to give her com- 
fort,- and fears lest in the tiansport of her joy she should act 
something that would betray him to the siiitois, and prevent his de- 
signs, He therefore immediately withdraws, and makes a prayer to 
Heaven for a sign to le-assure his hopes, that he may proceed with 
confidence to their destiuction, 

V. 120. Jove, and ethereal thrones-^ 

3 23. a llissful omen ] 

The construction in the Greek is ungrammatical : for after Zao Troers^ 
in the singular, the poet immediately adds st in the plural 

number. Ta \oiifcc dcct[Moyicc are implied, says Eustathius; so that ^soi 
is understood, which rectifies the construction. 

The reader will fully understand the import of this prayer, from 
the nature of omens, and the notions of them amongst the ancients. 
^ If,’ says Ulysses, ' my prayer is heard, let there be a voice from 
within the palace to certify me of it:’ and immediately a voice is 
heard, ^ O Jupiter, may this day be the last to the suitors!’ Such 
speeches as fell accidentally from any person were held ominous, and 
one of the ancient ways of divination : Ulysses understands it as such. 
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And to confirm my faith, propitious J ove ! 

Vouchsafe the sanction of a sign above. 125 

Whilst lowly thus the Chief adoring bows, 

The pitying God his Guardian aid avows. 

and accepts the omen. It was in use among the Romans as appears 
from Tally of divination: When P. Emilias was going to war with 
Perseus King of the Macedonians, he found his little daughter in 
tears- * O Father/ says she, ‘Perseus is deadl’ meaning her little 
Dog named Peiseus. Emilius immediately replied, ‘ O Daughter, I 
embrace tlie omen:’ applying it to Perseus King of the Macedonians^ 
who was afterwards conquered by him, and died a captive in Rome. 
The same practice was used by the Hebrew^. It was called Bath 
Kol. This is an instance of it. Two Rabbies desiring to see Samuel 
a Babylonish doctor, ‘ let us follow/ said they, ‘ the hearing of Bath 
Kol.’ Travelling therefore near a school, they heard a boy reading 
these words out of 1 Samuel xxv. 1 . ‘And Samuel died.’ They ob- 
served it, and found that their friend was dead. The Sortes Virgi- 
lianse afterwards were much of this kind. 

V. 128. Loud from a sapphire skyj] It was this circumstance, 
of thunder bursting from a ‘ serene sky/ that made it ominous. It 
was noted as such amongst the Romans in the books of the Augurs: 
and Horace brings it as a proof against the opinions of Epicurus ^ 

< Diespiter 

Igni corrusco nubila dividens, 

Plerumqne, ‘ per purum’ ton antes 

Egit equos, volucremque curriim.’ Od. L L xxxiv. 

Yiigil likewise speaks of thunder as ominous : when Anchises saw the 
lambent flame round the head of lulus, he pi'ays to Jupiter, and im- 
mediately it thunders. 

‘ Vix ea fatus erat senior, subitoque fragore 
Intonuit.’ jEn. IL 602. 

The Stoics drew an argument from thunder from a serene air against 
the doctrines of Epicurus, who taught that the Gods had no regard of 
human affairs ; for they concluded such thunder to be preternatural, 
and an argument of a divine Providence. 
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Loud from a sapphire sky his thunder sounds: 

With springing hope the Hero's heart rebounds. 

Soon, with consummate joy to crown his pi'ay'r, 130 
An omen’d Voice invades his ravish’d ear. 

Beneath a pile that close the dome adjoin’d, 

Twelve female slaves the gift of Ceres grind ; 

Task’d for the royal board to bolt the bran 
From the pure flour (the growth and strength of man) 
Discharging to the day the labour due, 136 

Now early to repose the rest withdrew; 

One maid, unequal to the task assign’d, 

Still turn’d the toilsome mill with anxious mind. 

And thus in bitterness of soul divin’d. 140 

Father of Gods and men; whose thunders roll 
O’er the Cerulean vault, and shake the Pole; 

Whoe'er from heav’n has gain’d this rare ostent, 

(Of granted vows a certain signal sent) 

In this bless’d moment of accepted pray’r 143 

Piteous, regard a wretch consum’d with care ! 

V, 3 33, Twelve female slaves the gift of Ceres grtnd^ This little 
particularity shews us the great profusion of the suitors, •who em- 
ployed twelve mills to find them bread. There is a particular energy 
in the word It denotes the great labour and assiduity of 

these people in preparing the bread 5 and consequently the great 
wa^e of the suitors- It likewise preserves a piece of ahtiquity: that 
kings formerly had mills In their palaces to provide for their families^ 
and that these mills were attended by women. I suppose because 
preparing bread was an household care, and tlxerefore fell to the lot 
of female servants. 
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Instant, 0 Jove ' confound the suitor-train, 

For whom o’er-toil’d I grind the golden grain; 

Far from this dome the lewd devourers cast, 

And be this festival decreed their last ! 150 

Big with their doom denounc’d in earth and sky, 
Ulysses' heart dilates Avith secret joy. 

Meantime the menial train with unctrous wood 
Heap’d high the genial hearth, Vulcanian food: 
When, early dress’d, advanc’d the I'oyal heir; 155 
With manly grasp he wav’d a martial spear, 

A radiant sabre grac’d his purple zone, 

And on his foot the golden sandal shone. 

His steps impetuous to the portal press’d; 

And Euryclea thus he there address’d. 160 

Say thou, to whom my youth its nurture OAves, 
Was eare for due refection, and repose. 

Bestow’d the stranger guest? Or v'aits he griev’d, 

His age not honour’d, nor bis wants reliev’d? 
Promiscuous grace on all the Queen confers; ld5 
(In woes bcAvilder’d, oft’ the wisest errs.) 


V, l65. Promiscuous grace on dll fhe Queen confeu."] Tills speech 
of Teleraachus may seem to be wanting in fiiiai respect ; as it appears 
to condemn the conduct of his mother, but (remarks Eustathius) tire 
contrary is to be gathered from it. His blame is really a commenda- 
tion: it shews that her affection was so great for Ulys-ses, that she 
received every vagrant honourably, who deceived her with false news 
about him^ and that other persons who brought no tidings of him^ 
though men of great worthy were less acceptable, 
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The wordy vagrant to the dole aspires, 

And modest worth with noble scorn retires. 

She thus : O cease that ever honour’d name 
To blemish now ; it ill deserves your blame : 170 

A bowl of gen’rous wine suffic’d the guest; 

In vain the Queen the night-refection prest ; 

Nor would he court repose in downy state, 

Unbless’d, abandon’d to the rage of fate ! 

A hide beneath the portico was spread, 175 

And fleecy skins compos’d an humble bed : 

A downy carpet cast with duteous care. 

Secur’d him fi'om the keen mocturnal air. 

His cornel jav’lin pois’d, with regal port, 

To the sage Greeks conven’d in Themis’ court, 180 
Forth-issuing from the dome the Prince repair’d : 
Two dogs of chace, a lion-hearted guard. 

Behind him sourly stalk’d. Without delay 
The dame divides the labour of the day; 

Thus urging to the toil the menial train. 185 
What marks of luxury the marble stain ! 

Its wonted lustre let the floor regain; ’ 



V. 180. To the sage Greeh somen'd in Themis' court, 

Forthdssuing from, the dome the Prince repair* d,2 

It was customary for Kings and Magistrates to go early every morn- 
ing into the public assemblies^ to distribute justice^ and take care of 
public affairs: but this assembly contributing nothing to the action of 
the Odyssey, the Poet passes it oyer in a cursory manner, without any 
enlargement EufiTAxnius. 
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The seats with piuple clothe iu order due; 

And let th’ abstersive sponge the board renew: 

Let some refresh the vase s sullied mold ; igo 

Some bid the goblets boast their native gold ; 

Some to the spring, with each a jar, repair, 

And copious waters pure for bathing bear. 

Dispatch! for soon the suitors will assay 

The lunar feast-rites to the God of day. I95 

V, I89. Jnd let til ahstersive sponge the hoard nmciv,"] The table 
was not anciently covered with linen, but carefully cleansed with 
wet sponges- Thus Arrian^ apov roeg (rTtafyurov : And 

Martial : '' 

^ Hsec tibi sorte datur tergendis spongia niensis ' 

They made use of no napkins to wipe their hands 5 but the soft and 
fine part of the breads which tliey called oc7fop^ccy^a> m : which after- 
wards tliey threw to the dogs. This custom is mentioned in the 
Odyssey, lib. x. 

5 ’ h’tojv avoLycla nvvsg tovloi 

Saivwcr’, aisi yoip re fspsi fj^siKtyp^catoc ^vij,b. 

* As from some feast a man returning late, 

His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate, 

Rejoicing round, some morsel to receive. 

Such as the good man ever wont to give. 

The morsel in the translation, and the i^BiXiyp^arcc in the Greek, mean 
these pieces of bread, or atoif^ay^ccXm, with which the ancients- wiped 
their hands after eating, and then threw to the dogs. 

V. 195. The lunar feast ^rites to the God tf c?ay.] This \^as the 
last day of one month, and the first of the following. The Greek 
months were lunar. Tlie first day of every month was a day of great 
solemnity 5 and it was consecrated to Apollo> the author and fountain 
of light. Ulysses had said, lib. xiv. v. 180 , 
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She said ; with duteous haste a bevy fair 
Of twenty virgins to the spring repair : 

With varied toils the rest adorn the dome. 
Magnificent, and blithe, the suitors come. 

Some wield the sounding ax ; the dodder’d oaks 200 
Divide, obedient to the forceful strokes. 

Soon from the fount, with each a brimming urn, 
(Eumseus in their train) the maids retuim. 

Three porkers for the feast, all brawny-chin’d. 

He brought; the choicest of the tusky kind: 205 

In lodgments firsf secure his care he view’d, 

Then to the King this friendly speech renew’d : 

Now say sincere, my guest! the suitor-train 
Still treat thy worth with lordly dull disdain; 

Or speaks their deed a bounteous mind humane? 

Some pitying God (Ulysses sad reply’d) 2 1 1 
W’ith vollied vengeance blast their tow’ring pride! 



‘ Ere the next moon increase, or this decay. 

His ancient realms Ulysses shall survey; 

In blood and dust each proud oppressor mourn. 

Too fisy (phvovl®^ /xevof, rs S' terr(iiji,svoio.’ 

This, says Solon in Plutarch, means that Ulysses shall return on the 
last day of the month precisely. And here we find it verified. Ulysses 
discovers himself upon tliis day, and lulls the suitors. By his return, 
in the foregoing period, is meant his discovery; for he was returned 
when he made that assertion to Eumaeus. It is therefore probable, 
tliat the above recited verse was rightly interpreted by Solon. 

V. 196. A Mosaic composed of two fragments of the Miltonian 
Marble. P. L. iii. 643. P.L, xi. 582. — with some change in the 
'surface of the first fragment. L. 
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Nt) conscious blush, no sense of right restrains 
The tides of lust that swell their boiling veins: 

From vice to vice their appetites are tost; 21,5 

All cheaply sated at another's cost ! 

While thus the Chief his woes indignant told, 
Melanthius, master of the bearded fold, 

The goodliest goats of all the royal herd 
Spontaneous to the suitors’ feast preferr’cl: 220 

Two grooms assistant bore the victims bound ; 

With quav’ring * cries the vaulted roofs resound ; 

And to the Chief austere, aloud began 
The wretch, unfriendly to the race of man. 

Here, vagrant, still? offensive to my Loi'ds! 225 
Blows have more energy than airy words. 

These arguments I’ll use: — nor conscious shame. 

Nor threats, thy bold intrusion will reclaim. 

On this high feast the meanest vulgar boast 
A plenteous board ! Hence! seek another host ! 230 

Rejoinder to the churl the King disdain'd ; 

But shook his head, and rising wrath restrain’d. 

From Cephaleuia cross the surgy main 
Phil^tius late arriv’d, a faithful swain. 

* Quavering — a very strange and even burlesque epithet on such 
an occasion. L. 

V. 232. Cowper has here exprest the sublime Original : 

' He spake. To whom Ulysses answer none 
Keturn’d: but shook his brows, and silent fram’d 
Terrible purposes.’ L. 
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A steer ungi’ateful to the bull’s embrace, 235 

And goats he brought, the pride of all their race^ 
Imported in a shallop not his own : 

The dome re-echo'd to their mingled moan. 

Straight to the guardian of the bristly kind 
He thus began, benevolent of mind. 340 

What guest is he, of such majestic air? 

His lineage and paternal clime declare : 

Dim through th’ eclipse of fate, the rays divine 
Of sov reign state with faded splendour shine. 

If Monarchs by the Gods are plung’d in woe, 24,5 
To what abyss arc wc foredoom’d to go ! 


V. 235. This phrase, at once affected and coarse^ Mr. W. justly 
thinks a strange periphrasis for an heifer. L. 

V. 237 . Imported in a shallop -— ■] To understand this passage, 
it is necessary to reineniber that Melanthius and Philsetius fed their 
flocks and herds in Cephaleni^i, an adjacent island, under the domi- 
nion of Ulysses j but living in different parts of it, they are brought 
over in separate vessels, by different ferrymen, as Homer 

expresses it, 

V, 243, 4. Mr. W. justly praises this admirable couplet. Perhaps 
the correction should not be on dim. 

Possibly thus: 

^ Dim through the eclipse of Fate the rays divine 
Of sovereign state with awful gleamings shine/ L. 

V. 245. If Monarchs hy the Gods, &c.] This is the reasoning of 
Philaetius : Kings are in a peculiar manner the care of the Gods ; and 
if the Gods exempt not Kings from calamities, how can inferior per- 
sons (says Dacier) expect to be exenjpted, or complain in the day of 
adversity? But I persuade myself the words have a deeper sense, and 
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Then affable he thus the Chief address’d, 

Whilst with pathetic warmth his hand he press’d. 
Stranger^ may fate a milder aspect shew, 

And spin thy future with a whiter clue! 250 

O Jove! for ever deaf to human cries; 

The tyrant, not the father of the skies ! 


mean Ulysses 5 ' Well may vagrants sufFcr, when Kings^ such as 
Ulysses, a e not free from affiictions.’ 

Dacier s meaning evidently includes as much of this latter remark 
as has any foundation L. 

V. 248, ‘ While’ better than ^ whilst.’ L, ^ 

V. 251. 0 Jove ' for ever deaf to liuvian ciies', 

The iyrafitj not the father of the shies 0 
These words are to be ascribed to the excess of sorrow which Phi- 
laetius feels for the sufFeiings of Ulyssesj for they certainly tiangress 
the bounds of reason But if we consider the state of theology in 
Homer’s time, the sentence will appear less oflensive. ^ How can 
Jupiter (says Philaelius) who is our father, throw his children into 
such an abyss of miseiy^ Thou, oh Jove, hast made us, yet hast no 
compassion when we suffer.’ It is no easy niattei to answer this ar- 
gument from the heathen theology, and no wonder therefore if it 
confounds the reason of Philastius, But we who have certain hopes 
of a future state, can leadily solve the difficulty: that slate will be a 
time of retribution ^ it wall amply recompense the good man foi all 
his calamities, or, as hhlton expresses, 

^ Will justify the wa)s of God to men.’ 

It may be observed in general that tins introduction of Philaetim and 
his speech, so warm in the cause of Ulysses, i& inseited here with ad- 
mirable judgment. The Poet intends to make use of his assistance in 
the destruction of the suitors 5 he therefore brings him in giving 
Ulysses full assurance of his iiddity* so that when that Hero reveals 
himseit to him, he does not depart from his cautious character, be- 
iug before certified of his honesty* 
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Unpitcous of the race thy will began ! 

The fool of fate, thy manufacture, man. 

With penui'y, contempt, repulse, and care, 25.5 
The galling load of life is doom’d to bear. 

Ulysses from his state a wand’rer still, 

Upbraids thy pow’r, thy wisdom, or thy will: 

O Monarch ever dear! — O man of woe! — 

Fresh flow my tears, and shall for ever flow! 2d0 


I will only add^ that Philaetius is not to be looked upon as a com- 
mon set van t, but as officer of state and dignity j and whatever has 
been said in these annotations concerning Eumaeus may be applied to 
Philaetius. He is here called cx^v^pwvi a title of honour 5 and 

Ulysses promises to marry him into his own family in the sequel of 
the Odyssey : consequently he is a personage worthy to be an actor in 
Epic Poetry. 

V. 2513 8. Mr. S, in his Essay seems to have been but half satis- 
fied with tliis rant, greatly exaggerated beyond the Original, ascribed 
to Philaetius, Ess. 221, 2, 

^ O Jove, than thou no God consumes us more. 

Pitiest thou not man whom thyself hast made. 

Nor spar'ht in misery, and toils, and woes. 

To plunge him ?* L. 

V.20O. Fresh flow my tiars^ and shall for ever flow The words- 
in the original are iSm hoy}(ra^ and they are very dilferently ex- 
plained by Bacier and Eustathius^ rst rf/miaa‘a^ 

^ I have sweated and been in an agony at the thought of the severe dis- 
pensations of Jupiter/ This is the interpretation of Eustathius. Da. 
cier takes riiov to be an adjective: and then it must be connected with 
the preceding period. 

OvK sXsxipsif eifi/jv Jij ysmai auT'Of, 

MKrysy^smi nat aXym Ksoyaksom* 

Xkoy moi^cra. 
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Like thee, poor stranger guest, clcnykl his home! 
Like thee, in rags obscene decreed to roam ! 

Or haply perish’d on some distant coast, 

In Stygian gloom he glides a pensive ghost! 

O, grateful for the good his bounty gave, 265 

III grieve, till sorrow sink me to the grave ! 

His kind protecting hand my youth preferred, 

The regent of his Cephalenian herd : 

With vast increase beneath my care it spreads, 

A stately breed! and blackens far the meads. 270 
Constrain’d, the choicest beeves I thence import, 

To cram these cormorants that crowd his court : 

Who in partition seek his realm to share ; 

Nor human right, nor wrath divine revere. 


^ XJt privatim, vel domestico admonitus sum exemplo: for so we may 
render meaning Ulysses. Then the sense will be this. ^Jupiter, 
though thou hast made us, thou hast no compassion upon mankindj 
thou castes t us into evils and misery : as I have learned by a private or 
domestic instance 5 namely, in the person of Ulysses.’ If my judg- 
ment were of any weight, I should recommend this interpretation 
rather than that of Eustathius : which seems to be a forced one : and 
I remember no instance of this nature in Homer. But the preference 
is submitted to the reader’s decision. 

Mr. W. justly 1 ejects the construction of ihov as ^ peculiar/ 
Though tlie mere reason of prosody would not have been sufficient. 
A tribrachys in the beginning of a verse might have been used for a 
dactyl, Cowper rightly translates ^ I sweated/ As Chapman 
had done before him. W. — L. 

V. 265, Mr. W. thus avords tliis ungraceful contraction : 

' I, grateful for the good his bounty gave, 

Will grieve me/ L. 
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Since here resolv’d oppressive these reside, 275 

Contending doubts my anxious heart divide: 

Now to some foreign clime inclin’d to fly, 

And ■with the royal hei'd protection buy. . . 


V. 277 — 82 . A very wide deviation from the Original. Wake- 
held has given it correctly. And Cowper with much accuracy^ sim- 
plicity, and pathos, thus : 

‘ Me, theiefore, this thought occupies, and haunts 
My mind, not seldom* while the heir survives 
It were no small offence to drive his herd 
So far, and migrate to a foreign land. 

Yet here to dwell, suffering oppressive wrong, 

While I attend another’s beeves, appears 
Still less supportable. And I had fled. 

And I had serv’d some other mighty chief 
Long since, (for patience fails me to endure 
My present lot) but that I cherish still 
Some hope of my ill-fated Lord’s return 
To rid his palace of these lawless guests.’ 

Cowp. XX. 258 — 09 . 

Avlctp lo^s £v (r 1 vj^e(T(Ti (piXoio’i 
IToAX' ju-aAa /xsv Ha>cov, vto^ sovlo^, 

AXXwy iKB<r^acii mT 

s§ loh av^i fjt^vovla, 

Bam £7/ aXXolpiyifft Ko^pt^Brny, aXyea 
Km Tcsy Stj ifoLkm aXXcy Wapp^eysm ^octriXyjm 
E^iKop^y^y fevyctiy* (s7f$i axeV ccysnlcc ifsXoylm) 

AXX* sit loy ^yjo^mv OiOp^m^sMSrsy gX^ojy 
Ay^pm p,vrf{rlT^wy mla 

OA. T. 217— 25 . 

Music itself has scarcely more of melancholy sweetness to my ear than 
this passage; and especially the first hemistich of the penultimate 
verse. I think it might be thus rendered-—- 
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Then, happier thoughts return the nodding &cale ; 
Light mounts despair, alternate hopes prevail: 280 
In op’ning prospects of ideal joy, 

My King returns ; the proud usurpers die. 

To whom the Chief : In thy capacious mind 
Since daring zeal with cool debate is join’d, 

Attend a deed already ripe in fate; 285 

Attest, oh Jove ! the truth I now relate ! 

This sacred truth attest each genial pow’r. 

Who bless the board, and guard this friendly bow’r ! 
Before thou quit the dome (nor long clelay) 

Thy wish produc’d in act, Avith pleas’d survey, 290 
Thy wond’ring eyes shall view ; his rightful reign 
By arms avoAv’d Ulysses shall regain. 

And to the shades devote the suitor train. 

O Jove supreme, the raptur’d swain replies. 

With deeds consummate soon the promis'd joys ! 395 
These aged nerves, with new-born vigour strung. 

In that blest cause should emulate the young 

Assents Eum^eus to the pray’r addrest; 

And equal ardours fire his loyal breast. 

^ But hiiHj I wait, the haplebs — if at length 
Return’d, he may disperse the suitor train.’ 

If it wcie not in a Poem where simplicity is so essentially charac- 
teristic as in the Odyssey, it would still concern us to remember what 
was said by a Prince in the Academy of France, that " simplicity is 
the only resource of style which is not exhaustedf^Wc feci this 
charm in the Poetiy of BJoomheld almost constantly: and in that of 
Co'wper, and of Southey, very often, and very exquisitely* L* 
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Meantime the suitors urge the Prince’s fate, 300 
And cleathful arts employ the dire debate : 

When in his airy tour, the bird of J ove 
Truss’d with his sinewy pounce a trembling dove; 
Sinister to their hopel This omen ey’d 
Amphinomus, who thus presaging cry’d. 305 

The Gods from force and fraud the Prince defend. 
O Peers! the sanguinary scheme suspend: 

Your future thought let sable fate employ; 

And give the present hour to genial joy. 

From council straight th' assenting peerage ceas’d ; 
And in tlie dome prepar’d the genial feast. 311 

V. 298 . Better thus with Mr, W. 

^ Nor less EumcTeus prayers the Gods entreat. 

To give Ulysses to his native seat/ 

V. 302. nigh in her sight, 

The bird of Jove stoop'd from his aery tour, 

Two birds of gayest plume before him drove/ 

P. L. XU 185. W. 

V. 305. Amphinomus y who thus presaging cry'dj] It may be 
asked why Amphinomus gives this interpretation to the prodigy. And 
why might not the eagle denote the suitors, and the pigeon Telema- 
ebus? No doubt but siich an interpretation would have been spe- 
cious 5 — but contrary to the rules of augury. The eagle is the ‘king of 
birds: and must therefore of necessity denote the chief personage; 
and could only be applied to Ulysses, or Telemachus. Amphinomus 
thus interprets it; and the suitors acquiesce in this interpretation. 

V. 30g. This collision, g andy, ** is disagreeable:' genial joy. L. 

V. 31 1 . And in the dome prepar'd the genial feasi^ The ancients, 
says Eustatliius, observe that this is the only place where the suitors 
offer any sacrifice throughout the whole Odyssey ; and that there is no 
instance at all, that they make any prayer to the Gods* But is it 
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Disrob’d, their vests apart in order lay. 

Then all with speed succinct the victims slay : 

With sheep and shaggy goats the porkers bled, 

And the proud steer was on the marble spread. 315 
With fire prepar'd they deal the morsels round ; 

Wine rosy-bidght the brimming goblets crown'd, 

By sage Eumteus borne : the purple tide 
Melanthius from an ample jar supply’d : 

High canisters of bread Philsetius plac’d : 320 

And eager all devour the rich repast, 

evident from this place, that this is a sacrifice^ it is true the sacrifi* 
dal term of is mentioned 5 but perhaps that word may not de- 

note a sacrifice: for le/Jg/a, though it primarily signifies the flesh of 
animals offered to the Gk>ds, yet in a less proper acceptation implies 
the flesh of all animals indifferently. Thus Athenaeus, r§Q(py)y, tTjv 
'I'cvy vsoyvojv which must be rendered, ^ the flesh of young ani- 
mals.’ Thus lib. vii. iva-riiflofe^a ^ra ^vo^bvo(, ls§sicc, ^ the 

flesh of animals that are killed by night soonest putrifiesf and Galen 
uses ?wov, and for an animal indiscriminately. The reason is, 

because originally no animal was ever slain but some part of it was of- 
fered to the Gods^ and in this sense every ?a;oy was UpBioy. If we 
consult the context in Homer, it must be allowed that there is no 
other w^ord but Upsvey that distinguishes this from a common repast, 
through the whole description} and if that word will bear a remote 
signification, as Ispsiov does, I should conclude, that this is no sacri- 
fice. Nay, if it should be found that Ispevov implies of necessity a 
religious act, yet it will not prove that this is more tlian a customary 
meal : since the ancients at all entertainments made libations to the 
Gods. What may seem to strengthen this conjecture is, that the 
Poet immediately adds, that the GreekvS, sacrificed in the grove 

of Apollo } without mentioning that the suitors pat tcx>k in the sacri- 
fice: nay they seem to be feasting in the palace, while the Greeks are 
offering in the grove. 
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Dispos’d apart, Ulysses shares the treat ! 

A trivet-table, and ignobler seat. 

The Prince appoints ; but to his Sire assigns 
The tasteful inwards, and nectareous wines. 325 
Partake, my guest, he cry’d, without controul 
The social feast, and drain the cheering bowl. 

Dread not the railer’s laugh, nor ruffian’s rage ; 

No vulgar roof protects thy honour’d age: 

This dome a refuge to thy wrongs shall be ; 330 

From my great Sire too soon devolv’d to me ! 

V. 323. A triveMahle, and ignolle seat,] This circumstance is 
not inserted unnecessarily the table is suitable to the disguise of 
Ulysses 5 and it might have created a jealousy in the suitors if Tele- 
machus had used him with greater distinction. 

V. 323. Dryden, in the charming translation of the delightful 
story of Baucis and Philemon (Ov, Met. xii.) 

' The trivet-table of a foot was lame.* W. — L, 

V. 32?. Homer, Mr.W. here observes, required here another 
epithet : 

^ ^ — and drain the golden bowl.’ 

which implies respect. But this applies to tlie ^ previous’ description: 
for the epithet is not in the speech 5 and, ^ drain the cheering bowl ’ 
does not ill agree with V. 26% 

Cowper, as usual, is correct: 

. £ird a golden goblet high, 

And thus in presence of them all, began 
There, seated now, drink as the suitors drink.* 

V. 312— 14. L. 

V. 330, 1 . Ogilby, with considerable force: 

' Nor shall this palace prostituted be: 

My Father built it for himself and me.* 
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Your violence and scorn, ye suitors, cease ; 

Lest arms avenge the violated peace. 

Aw’d by the Prince, so haughty, brave, and young. 
Rage gnaw’d the lip, amazement chain’d the tongue. 
Be patient, Peers ! at length Antinous cries ; 336 

The threats of vain imperious youth despise : 

Would Jove permit the meditated blow, 

That stream of eloquence should cease to flow. 

Without reply vouchsaf’d, Antinous ceas’d : — 340 
Meanwhile the pomp of festival increas’d : 

By heralds rank’d, in marshall’d ordBr move 
The city-tribes, to pleas’d Apollo’s grove : 

Beneath the verdure of which a^vful shade, 

The lunar hecatomb they grateful laid ; 345 

Partook the sacred feast, and ritual honours paid. 

But the rich banquet in the dome prepar’d, 

(An humble side-board set) Ulysses shar’d. 



sifsi eloi 

oT, ctAA’ O^v<rcnfjo^* ^ £xlrj<roch %bivos. V. 204j 5. 

There is a mistake however in * built/ Ogilby has translated it 
as if it had been sKltcralo for which lias the second syllable 

short. 

V. S3'4, 5 Mr. W. after just admiration of these noble verses, 
would prefer^ and juftly. 

Aw’d by Telemachus the bold and young/ 

This kind of short Prosopopeia the Author of the Essay on the 
Odyssey aptly describes under the idea of the ^ animating’ metaphor. 
(p.30.) L. 
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Observant of the Prince’s high behest, 

His menial train attend the stranger-guest : 350 

Whom Pallas with unpard’ning fury fir'd, 

By lordly pride and keen reproach inspir’d. 

A Samian Peer, more studious than the rest 
Of vice, who teem’d with many a dead-born jest; 

And urg’d, for title to a consort Queen, 355 

Unnumber’d acres arable and green; 

(Ctesippus nam’d) this lord Ulysses ey’d, 

And thus burst out th’ imposthumate with pride. 

The sentence"! propose, ye Peers, attend : 

Since due regard must wait the Prince’s friend, 360 
Let each a token of esteem bestow : 

This gift acquits the dear respect I owe ; 

With which he nobly may discharge his seat. 

And pay the menials for the master’s treat. 

He said; and of the steer before him plac’d, 365 
That sinewy fragment at Ulysses cast. 

Where to the pastern-bone, by neiwcs combin’d, 

The well-hom’d foot indissolubly join’d ; 

Which whizzing high, the wall unseemly sign’d. 

B4g, High lehest, 

* Adam, Heaven’s high behest no preface needs. 

P. L. xi. 251, W, 

V, 359—64, Mr.W, has done justice to the dexterity and spirit 
with which this humorous speech is translated, L. 

V. 369. I fear we must agree with the censure pronounced by 
Mr. W. on this circumlocutory and exaggerated style in describing 
such an incident as that of throwing an ox-hoo£ L« 

VOL. II. 
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The Chief indignant grins a ghastly smile ; 370 

Revenge and scorn ^vithin his bosom boil : 

V. 3/0. — *— — a ghastly The expression in 

Greek is remarkable : 

iS's 

Sap^a’/iov (or SapJov/ov.) 

Some tell ns tliat there is an herb frequent in the island of Sardinia, 
which by tasting distorts the muscles, that a man seems to laugh 
while he is under a painful agony j and thence the ^ Sardinian laugh* 
became a proverb, to signify a laugh which concealed an Inward pain. 
Others refer the expression to an ancient eastern of the Sardinians (a 
colony of the Lacedemonians) : it is pretended that, upon a certain 
festival every year, tliey not only slew all their prisoners of war, but 
also all the old men that were above seventy ; and obliged these mise- 
rable '^retches to laugh while they underwent the severity of torment, 
hither of these reasons fully explains the meaning of the '2cx,phyi@^ 
ysAWfy aud shews it to denote an exterior laugh, aud an inward pain. 
1 am inclined to prefer the former interpretation ; not only as it ap- 
pears most natural, but because Virgil seems to understand it in that 
sense 5 for he alludes to the above-mentioned quality of the Sardinian 
herbs. Eclogue vii. ver. 41. 

' Immo ego Sardois videor tibi amarior herbis.’ 

f deform’d like him who chaws 

Saidiiuaii herbage to contract his jaws.’ 

The reader may observe that Cte&ippus breaks out into buifoonry, and 
the suitors frequently are guilty of it in other parts of the Odyssey: 
these levities have been proscribed by the Critics as too low, and un- 
w^orthy of Epic Poetry: but Homer adapts himself to his characters: 
he paints ridiculous men in ridiculous colours 5 though I will not say 
but such characters are more proper for Comedy than Epic Poetry. If 
ever they are pardonable, they are in Homer; who puts the^ low 
pkasantries into the mouths of drunkards and debauchees : such per« 
sons being generally men of no worth or serious deportment. 
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When thus the Prince with pious rage inflam’d: 

Had not th’ inglorious wound thy malice aim’d 
Eall’n guiltless of the mark, my certain spear 
Had made thee buy the brutal triumph dear: S75 

Nor should thy Sire, a Queen his daughter boast; 
The suitor, now, had vanish’d in a ghost. 

No more, ye lewd compeers, with lawless pow’r 
Invade my dome, my herds and flocks devour : 

For genuine worth, of age mature to know, 380 
My grape shall iiedden, and my harvest grow. 


V. 370. Grins a ghastly smile ] Most of the adoptions from Mil- 
ton are very happy. But, notwithstanding it has been noticed with 
favour by the Author of the Essay on the Odyssey, I cannot think so 
of this, from the known passage in P. L, ii. 843. And I cannot by 
any means believe that Fuseli would represent Ulysses in this silent 
and stern resentment, mixed with conscious superiority, as Deatli an- 
ticipating the triumphs of his insatiable appetite. L. 

V, 370. The Original is sublime and singular: 

' the blow Ulysses shun’d ^ 

Gently his head declining : in his soul 
He smil’d sardonic> thus /- - — — L. 

V. 380. One would never suppose here that ^ of age mature to 
know’ is referred in this speech to Teleraachus : which yet is the 
meaning of the Original and was, I believe, tliat of Fenton. Chap- 
man is exact, and unambiguous: 

— — — Inow ^ ’ 

Have years to understand ray strength, and know 
The good and bad of things/ 

EtrjAa ?£ %oli 'icc X£p£i%* SOp, 10. 
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Or if each other’s wrongs ye still support, 

With rapes and riot to profane my court ; 

What single arm with numbers can contend ^ 

On me let all your lifted swords descend, 385 
And with my life such vile dishonours end. 

A long cessation of discourse ensu’d ; 

By gentler Agelaus thus renew'd. 

A just reproof, ye Peers! — your rage restrain 
Erom the protected guest, and menial train : 390 

And, Prince ! to stop the source of 4'uture ill, 

Assent yourself, and gain the royal will. 

Whilst hope pi'evail'd to see your Sire restor’d, 

Of right the Queen refus’d a second Lord. 

But who so vain of faith, so blind to fate, 395 

To think he still survives to claim the state? 

Now press the sovereign Dame with warm desire 
To wed, as wealth or worth her choice inspire : 

The Lord selected to the nuptial joys,' 

Far hence will lead the long contended prize; 400 
Whilst in paternal pomp, with plenty blest. 

You reign, of this imperial dome posscst. 

V. 3S2. This passage in the Oiiginal is a repetition of that in 
B. xvi. It is there uttered by Ulysses. W L. 

V. 399- Mr.'Wakefiekl, much better: * 

‘ By him, selected to the nuptial bed, 

Far hence the long conte.sted * prize he led.’ 

which saves the rhime, with improvement to the diction: and con- 
sults propriety of the occasion and the speaker. L. 

* I have substituted this word' for ‘ comendfid.’ L. 
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Sage and serene Telemachus replies: 

By him at whose behest the thunder flies ! 

And by the name on earth I most revere, 405 

By great Ulysses, and his woes, I SAvear! 

(Who never- must review his dear domain; 

Inroll'd, perhaps, in Pluto’s dreary train,) 

Whene’er her choice the royal Dame avows. 

My bridal gifts shall load the future spouse: 410 

But from this dome my parent Queen to chase' — 
From me, ye Gods ! aveil such dire disgrace. 

V. 403. Sage and serene TeJernachus replies, S:c.] It is observable 
that Telemachus sweais by the ^soirows’ of his father: an expression, 
in my judgment, very noble 5 and at the same time, full of a filial ten- 
derness. This was an ancient custom amongst the Orientals: as ap- 
pears from an oath not unlike it in Genesis xxxi. 53: ^ And Jacob 
sware by the fear of his father Isaac,’ 

But how is this speech to be understood^ Vor how can Telemachus 
persuade his Mother to many, when he knows that Ulysses 'is re- 
turned > There is a concealed and an apparent meaning in the expi'es- 
sion. Telemachus, obsenes Eustathius, sweais that he will not 
hinder his mother from taking an husband; but he means Ulysses, 
The words therefore are ambiguous; and the ambiguity deceives the 
suitors ; who believe that by this oath Telemachus obliges himself not 
only not to hinder, but promote tlie intended nuptials. 

V. 412. now come to one of the noblest passages in the com- 
pass of Poetry: and which, in my idea, is a full proof, that the 
Odyssey, where the occasion is such as to admit of it, is not inferior 
in sublimity to the Iliad itself. The note of Mr, Wakefield is ad- 
mirable. ^ The powers of the Translator (says that excellent Critic, 
second only to Pope himself) have compassed this passage with all 
desirable felicity. The full sense is exhibited, and the terrific gran- 
deur preserved in all its vigour.’ 

I must here quote the Original ; because it is for the honour both 
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But Pallas clouds M’lth intellectual gloom 
The suitors souls, insensate of their doom ! 

of that and of the Translation that such passages should be under the 
eye together. 

— — lJ.yYjU-lrfp<rt Ss TTaAXa; 

Acr^sGlov yskov wpers' v07]p.oc. 

015 '’ yva^[j.oi<n ysAUJoov ak/.olpiotfri. 

‘AitJ^o^opuxIa Sb K^Bcc rjo-^iov' Oertrs o* apit 
AitKpvo(piv mpL7tkccvlo‘ yooy oielo Svfj^o^. 

Tcitri^e %ai p^slsetTfs Q£OKXvfx.syos 

A ^etXoi) 1i KccKOv lo^£ yfcx.cr'^^slsf — vvaIi fji^sv vp^sm 
EiXvalxi xs<pxXxt ?£, Tf^oxwitcClSj ys^^elb yam, 

Oitj^ivyrlle ^sSxKpvvlai h Tfapsiat. 

^Aip^alt f bppaSalui la^oi kx?\XI 7e /xscroSju/af 

Ei^cuAwv ^£ yfXsoy itpohoov' TiXbiYjh xxi auXi) 

'Ufj^eycuy Bi^£to$ h Sia Joipov yjsXio^ ?s 
Qvpxvs s^xifoXwXB, Kxxrj stids^popisv 345 — 57* 

The passage E^^wAwv^s, to ha ?o(pov, has hardly any thing which 
merits to be compared to it, except in Ossian; and that which follows 
has that sublime which strikes u$ in the prophetic Scriptures 

The Translation^ noble as 'it is, is weakened by the epithet ^ru- 
bied,’ and that of ^howling* applied to tlie ghosts. 

In this latter part the blank verse of Cowper, with some little ah 
teratioD; makes the nearest approach to the unequalled Original : 

^ I see the walls and arches spotted thick 
With blood. The \^estibule is throng’d, the courts 
On all sides throng’d with apparitions dire, 

Hastening to Erebus through gloom. The sun 
Is perish’d from the heai^ens. Portentous Night 
O’erwhelms ye premature.’ 

Mr. S. (p. 214) has excellently said, 'Where the Greek speaks of 
' the sun being perished out of the Heavens, and of darkness rushing 
over the earth,’ I cannot express the fullness of the words. This 
whole prophetic vision of the fall of the suitors as the true Sublime, 
and gives us an higher Orientalism than we meet with in any other 
part of Homer’s writings. L. 
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A mirthful phrenzy seiz’d the fated crowd; 415 

The roofs resound with causeless laughter loud : 
Floating in gore, portentous to survey, 

In each discolour’d vase the viands lay ! 

V. 415 . A mirthful phrenzy seizd, &:c.] It is in the Greek, ' They 
laughed with other men’s cheeks.’ There are many explications of 
this passage: Eustathius imagines it to denote a feigned and pre- 
tended laughter. Erasmus explains it, ^ Non libenter neque ex animo 
ridere3 sed ita ridere quasi non tuis, sed alienis maxillis rideas.’ But 
if we consult the conduct of the suitors, a contrary interpretation will 
seem to be necessary for this laughter of the suitors appears to be 
veiy real, and from tl»e heart. Homer calls it, acr^strlov, ^ excessive, 
inextinguished)’ and again, tjJu y£Xa(r(rav, or they laughed ^ with 
joy,’ * suaviter riserunt,’ which expressions denote a real and un- 
feigned laughter. But how will the words be brought to bear this 
construction? Very naturally: they laughed as if they had borrowed 
their cheeks 3 as if their cheeks were not their own , and consequently 
they were not afraid to use them with licence and excess 5 such per- 
sons as the suitors having no regard for any thing that belongs to an- 
other. 

Horace makes use of the same expression: 

' Cum rapies in jus, mails ridentem alienis.’ 

And likewise Valerius . 

' Errantesque gense, atque alieno gaudia vultu.’ 

This is the opinion of Dacier: but there are some lines in the Greek 
that make it doubtful 5 for immediately after the expression of laugh- 
ing with other men’s cheeks, Homer adds, that their ^ eyes flowed 
with tears,* and ' sorrow seized their souls.* It is true Homer de- 
scribes the suitors under an alienation of mind, and a sudden distrac- 
tion occasioned by Minerva : and from hence we may gather the rea*^ 
sons why they are tost by so sudden a transition to contrary passions, 
from laughter to tears. This moment they laugh extravagantly, and 
the next they weep with equal excess 3 persons in such a condition 
toeing liable to such vicissitudes. 
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Then down each clieck the tears spontaneous flow, 
And sudden sighs precede approaching woe. 420 

V, 417 . Floating in gore^ poi teutons to survey ^ 

In each discoloufd vase the viands layl] 

This is to be looked upon as a prodigy the belief of which was esta- 
blished in the old world; and consequently, whether true or false, 
may be allowed to have a place in poetry. See Book xii. Note on 
ver. 4(54. 

In the following speech of Theoclymenus there is a beautiful en- 
thusiasm of Poetry. But how are we to understand that Theoclyme- 
nus sees these wonders, when they are invisible to all the suitors^ 
Theoclymenus was a prophet: and speaks of thmgs future as present* 
It is the eye of the prophet that sees these events, and the langaagc 
of prophecy that speaks of them as present. Thus wdien he says he 
sees the palace red with blood, and thronged with ghosts, he antici- 
pates the event- w-hich is verified in the approaching death o’f the 
suitors. 

Eustathius is of opinion that by the lastu^ords of this speech Theo- 
clymenus intends to expiess an eclipse of the sun; this being the day 
of the new moon, when eclipses happen, Otheis understand by it the 
death of the suilois; as when we say the sun is for ever gone down 
upon the dead: Theocritus uses that expression, 

ojAioy. 

— h 

eJaTTOAcoAs — — ■ 

So far Eustathius. It may be added that the Roman Poets used 
the same expression in this latter signification. Thus Catullus, 

^ Nobis, quum semel occidit bievis lux, 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda,* 

The Oriental style, the proper language of prophecy, may explain 
tills. A total subversion of the ruling po'w^ers of a state is there ex- 
pressed by the sun perishing out of Heaven* The actually ruling 
powers in this instance are tlie suitors: whose immediate ruin and 
destruction Theoclymenus prophetically sees; and by this most expres- 
sive image foretels. L* 
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In vision rapt; the Hyperesian* seer 
Uprose, and thus divin’d the vengeance near. 

O race to death devote ! with Stygian shade 
Each destin’d Peer impending fates invade ! 

With tears your wan distorted cheeks are drown’d ; 
With sanguine drops the walls are rubied round! 426 
Thick swarms the spacious hall with howling ghosts, 
To people Orcus, and the burning coasts 1 
Nor gives the Sun his golden orb to roll, 

But universal night usurps the pole 1 430 

Yet warn’d iif vain, with laughter loud elate 
The Peers reproach the sure divine of fate; 

And thus Eurymachus: the dotard’s mind 
To ev’ry sense is lost, to reason blind : 

Swift from the dome- conduct the slave away; 435 
Let him in open ,air behold the day. 

Tax not, (the heav'n-illumin’d Seer rejoin’d) 

Of rage, or folly, my prophetic mind. 

V, 436. Let him in open air behold the day."] The Suitors taking 
the prediction of Theoclymenus literally, viz. ^ I see you all involved 
in darkness/ think him distracted; not conceiving his wojrds to be a 
prophecy : and therefore by way of derision command him to be car- 
ried into a place of public resort, that he may convince himself it is 
full day. Eustathius imagines, they intended to reproach him with 
drunkenness, because it makes all objects appear indistinct and differ- 
ent from the reality : he quotes a pleasant expression of Anacharsis to 
this purpose* a certain person telling him at an entertainment that he 
had married a very ugly woman; ^ I think so too/ replies Anacharsis; 
but fill me a bumper, that I may make her a beauty/ 

* Theoclymenus. 
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No clouds of error dim th’ ethereal rays; 

Her equal povr’r each faithful sense obeys : 440 

Unguided hence my trembling steps I bond; 

Far hence^ before yon hovVing deaths descend ; 

Lest the ripe harvest of revenge begun^ 

I share the doom ye suitors cannot shun. 

This said, to sage Piraeus sped the Seer, 445 
His honour’d host, a welcome inmate there. 

O’er the protracted feast the suitors sit, 

And aim to wound the Prince with pointless mt : 
Cries one, with scornful leer and infinic voice, 

Thy charity we praise, but not thy choice. 450 


V<437. Tax not, {the heaven illumin'd Seer rejoirid,) Src.] Eusta- 
thius explains the answer of Theoclytnenus- I have ' eyes/ and there- 
fore have no occasion for a guide to lead me from the palace j I have 
‘ ears/ and therefore hear that my absence is desired j I have both my 
'feet/ and therefore am able to go away without giving others the 
trouble to assist mej and I have an ' xinderstanding’ well informed, 
by which I see the evil ^at threatens the suitors, and haste away to 
avoid it/’ 

V.444. In the speech of Theoclymenus, Cowper is close and ex- 
cellent, when combin’d in the close with Wakefield : 

^ I have no need, Eurymachus, of guides 
To lead me hence : for I have eyes and ears. 

The use of both my feet, and of a mind 
In no respect irrational or wild : 

These shall conduct me forth : for well I know 
That evil threatens you, evil which none 
Shall *scape of all the suitors in the house 
Of the divine Ulysses; who here plan 
Amid fierce insults machinations dire/ L. 
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Why such profusion of indulgence shown 
To this poor, tim’rous, toil-detesting drone? 

That other feeds on planetaiy schemes, 

And pays his host with hideous noon-day dreams. 

But, Prince ! for once at least believe a friend ; 455 

To some Sicilian mart these courtiers send: 

^ V. 456. To some Sicilian mart these com tiers send.'] It is evident 
from this passage that the name of Sicily is very ancient. And Eusta- 
thius makes the following remark upon it that the reason why the 
Poet never mentions tliis word m describing the wanderings of Ulysses 
which happen chiefly near Sicily, is to make his poetry more surpris- 
ing and marvellous 3 an^ that the more to countenance those fabulous 
relations and miracles which he has told to the Phaeacians, he chooses 
to speak of it by names less known, and less familiar to his readers. 
Dacier observes from Bochart, that this island received the name of 
Sicily from the Phosnicians long before the birth of Homer, or the 
war of Troy: Siclul in their language signifies ^perfections’ they 
called it the ^ Isle of Perfection,’ because it held the chief rank 
amongst all the islands in the Mediterranean ^ It is the largest and 
best island in all our seas,’ says Strabo. It has likewise been thought to 
have taken its name from the Syrian language: namely from Segol, or 
Segul, a ^ raisin.’ For long before the vine was known in Afric, 
Sicily was famous for its vineyards, and thence the Carthaginians 
imported their raisins and wines. Homer celebrates tliis island for 
its wines in the ninth Odyssey, 

^ Spontaneous wines from weighty clusters pour/ 

And Jove descends in each prolific show’r. 

It is likewise probable from this passage, that the Sicilians traded in 
slaves 3 for their lands were fertile, and they merchandized for them 
to manure the ground. I should rather think that they were remark- 
able for their barbarity to their slaves 5 the suitors speaking by way of 
terror to intimidate Theoclymenus : And the expression seems to bear 
the same import with that concerning Echetus: we will ^ send him to 
Echetus/ or ^ the Sicilians, who will use him with the utmost cruelty.* 
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Where^ if they yield their freight across the niaiii^ 
Dear sell the slaves ! demaiul no greater gain. 

Thus jovial they: — but naught the Piincc replies: 
Full on his Sire he roll'd his ardent eyes : 460 

Impatient straight to flesh his virgin swonl; 

From the wise Chief he \vaits the deathlid word. 

Nigh in her bright alcove, the pensive Queen 
To see the circle sat, of all unseen. 

Sated at length they rise, and bid prepare 465 

An eve-repast, with equal cost and care : 


V. 459 . The Original thus ; 

' So said the Suitors : — but not he their words 
Respected . silent on his Sire he look’d 5 
Expecting still the moment, long delay’d, 

When on the shameless suitors he should loose 
The arm of vengeance.’ 

£ip<x<rizv fji.yr^(rf7ifsg. oo"’ bk fjLv^ojy' 

Ak\* ocKsoov ILscIspx TtpofTe^spyesh' Ssyi^svog ast 

y^vy}<rlsp(riy a>vaih(ri %Biptxg stpy^ireL (384—6.) 

Lines indeed sublime. L. ’ 

V. 46l. These expressions are borrowed from a well known pas- 
sage of Shakespere . 

— s — full bravely hast thou flesh’d 

Thy maiden sword,’ (H. IV. 1st P. A. 5.) W. 

V. 463 . JVigk in her bright alcove the pensive Queen, 'I The word 
in the Original is and signiiies a large seat that would hold 

two persons, from Sig ipspeiy.^ 

This circumstance (observes Eustathius) is not inserted in vain: 

* Rather <f>£^etv is to bear twice j like a tree, fruiting twice m the 

season. L 
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But vengeful Pallas, with preventing speed, 

A feast proportion’d to their crimes decreed ; 

A feast of death ! — the feasters doom’d to bleed! * 

‘the Poet describes Penelope thus seated^ that she might see and hear 
the actions and designs of the suitors, in order to form her conduct 
according to the occasion • now for instance, she perceives their inso- 
lence risen to such an height, that she dares make no further delay, 
but immediately proclaims herself the prize of the best archer : and 
this naturally connects the story with the next Book. 

V. 469 . Justly may Mr W. say, ^ The Translation of this Book 
preserves its excellence to the last.’ L. 



This is marked F. in my Copy, and the Miltonian Diction, with 
the fulness and sweetness of the numbers, * sufficiently refers it to 
Fenton. L. 

* There is in the Oiiginal an awfully particulaiised, simple, and 
most affecting anticipation of the great event which approaches. It 
may be thus translated : observing the opposition between AopTfov and 
AsiTtvov. Perhaps Leonidas alluded to it before the immortal conflict 
at Thermopylae : — ^ To dine as those who are to sup with Pluto.' 

^ They, full of mirth, their noon repast’ prepar’d,* 

Sweet and heart-cheering: (largely they had slain.) 

But naught less grateful than their « evening feast’ 

Shall ever be «such the heroic Man 

And Goddess doom’d them, for their crimes foregone,’ L. 


In the Original (v. 150) ^ootr&cCls is peculiar to this Book: aXstalx 
(v. 108) would be so: but Barnes justly suspects ocKBKpc^cc to be the 
true Reading. L. 




THE 


TWEN.TY-FIRST BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY 



THE ARGUMENT, 


THE BENDING OF ULYSSEs’s BOW. 

Penelope, io put an end to the solkitat 'mi of the sui- 
tors, proposes to marry the person who shall first bend 
the bow of Ulysses, and shoot through the ringlets. 
After their attempts have proved tncffeetual, Ulysses 
taking Eumieus and Philcetius apart, discovers himself 
to them; then returning, desires leave to try Ms strength 
at the bow, which, though refused with indignation by 
the suitors, Penelope and Telemachus cause to be de- 
livered to his hands. He bends it immediately, and 
shoots through all the rings. Jupiter in the same in- 
stant thunders from heaven: Ulysses accepts the omen; 
and gives a sign* io Telemachus, who stands ready armed 
at his side. 

* ‘ The sign’ should have been said, as it was the signal pre- 
viously agreed. L. 
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ODYSSEY. 


BOOK XXL* 

And Pallas now, to raise the rivals fires, 

With her own art Penelope inspires. 

Who now can b(^(i Ulysses’ bow, and wing 
The well-aim’d arrow through the distant ring, 

* This Book is intitled Toja ^s(n$, or ^ the proposition f of the 
Bow.’ 

We are to remember that this day was sacred to Apollo. This is 
evident from the preceding Book, where tlie Ithacesians X an 
hecatomb in a grove consecrated to that Deity: the diversion suits the 
day j the exercise of the Bow being proper to be practised on the fes- 
tival of that Deity, who is the Patron of it. Several of the titles of 
Apollo are derived from it, ‘Exarij^oX©^, Apyv^oro^^, 

It is strange that this necessary observation should escape the notice 
of all Commentators. 

If any thing farther were wanting to reconcile ns to the conduct 
of Penelope in proposing the Bow, an instance almost parallel to it 
might be produced from History. When Cambyses was preparing to 
make war against Ethiopia, the King of that country bent his great 
Bow with two fingers in the presence of the Persian Ambassadors, 
and unbending it again, delivered it to them with these words. That 
when the Persians could do the like, they might hope to conquer the 

f ‘ Proposition’ would have been suitable in this sense in French: but it is 
harsh in English. L. 

J Altered from Ithacans, b# 

VOL, II, 2 H 
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Shall end the strife, and win tli imperial dume; J 
But Discoul and black Death await the game ' 

The prudent Queen the lofty stair ascends : 

At distance due a virgin-train attends. 

A brazen key she held, the handle turnkl, 

^yith steel and polish’d elephant adorn’d: 10 

Ethiopians. Theie is nothing more absurd in the delivery of the Bow 
to the Suitors by Penelope, than in the same act of tlic Etiriopian King 
to the Persian Ambassadors. 

V. 9 . 4 hra%en hey she held, &c.] The numerous particularities 
and digressive histories crowded togetlier in the beginning of this 
Book have not escaped censure. The Poet very circumstantially de* 
scribes the key, and the make of it, as likewhc the Bow and quiver, 
then tells us who gave it to Ulysses, At the mention of the donor s 
name he starts into a little history of him, and returns not in many 
lines to his subject^ heathen no less circumstantially describes the 
chamber, and the frame of the door, he descends to every particular 
of Penelope^s opening it, and every step and motion she takes till she 
produces the Bow befoie the suitors. This conduct has been liable to 
objection, as made up of particulars of small importance, to no pro* 
posed end. But notwithstanding, every circumstance is not without 
its effect and beauty: and nothing better shews the power of the 
Poet’s diction. So great a critic as Vida admired this very passage. 
Poetic, lib. ii. 

Ipsa procos etiam nt j'ussk cettare sagittis 
Penelope, optatas piomittens callida trvdas 
Victori, per quanta morse dispendia mentes 
Suspensas trahet ante, viri quam profeiet arcum, 

Thesauris clausum antiquis penitusque repostum ^ P. IL 
The Poet adapts his verse to the nature of his subject^ the descriptioo 
loiters, to express the studied delay of Penelope, and her unwilling* 
ness to bring affairs to a decision. However, I will not promise that 
these digressions and ancient histories will please every reader j the 

^ I quote this more correctly from the Cremona Ed. l&GO. The propriety ot 
the future tense here is elegant and striking, t. 
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Swift to the inmost room she bent her 
Where safe repos’d the royal treasures lay. 

There shone high-heap’d the labour’d brass and ore : 
And there the bow which great Ulysses bore, 

And there the quiver, where now guiltless slept 15 
Those winged deaths that many a matron wept. 

This gift, long since, when Sparta’s shores he trod, 
On young Ulysses Iphitus bestow’d: 

Beneath Orsilochus’s roof they met; 

One loss was private, one a public debt : 20 

Messena’s state ^'om Ithaca detains 

Three hundred sheep, and all the shepherd-swains ; 

passage is so far from being faulty, that it is really an instance of Ho- 
mer’s judgment^ yet every thing that is not a fault, is not a beauty. 
The case is, Penelope proposes the trial of the Bow, meiely to pro- 
tract time from the nuptialsj she is slow in producing it for the same 
reason : and Homer, to paint this slowness in a lively manner, lets the 
subject of the Poem stand stiU, and wanders out of the way, that he 
may not come too soon to the end of his journey. 

V. 15 , id. Not an ill amplification (as Mr. W. observes) on two 
words in the Original, crvovoevls^ oicioi, (v. 12.) ^ groan-causing arrows.’ 
It seems to have been founded on Madame Dacier’s translation j 
^ Filches, sources de gemissemens ct de pleurs/ W.— L. 

Mr. W. both for the rhyme and for correctness, would restore ^ 
here the right, though disused preterit—^ trode.’ L. 

V. 21 . Messena^s state, &c.] It has been disputed whether Mes- 
sene here was a city or a country 5 Strabo affirms it to be a country, 
lib. viii. It was a port of Laconia, under the dominion of Menelaus 
in the time of the war with Troy , and then (continues that author) 
the city named Messene was not built. Pausanias is of the same opi- 
nion, lib. iv. c. 1. ' Before the battle of Leuctra between the The- 
bans and Lacedaemonians, it is my judgment that there was no city 
called Messene;’ this is evident from the words of Homer, 
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And to the \outiiful Prince to urge the lau's, 

The King and Elders trust their common cause. 

But Iplutus employ'd on other cares, 25 

Search’d the wide country for his wand'ring marcs, 

T:a 0 sv MBO'cTYf/ji aXXrfAOiiy 

By 

^sFow Orsilocluis lived in Phcije, a city of Messenia, and consequently 
Ulysses and Iphitus meeting at his palace in Messenia, Homer must 
mean the country, not the city. That Orsilochus lived in Fherae, 
appears from the third Odyssey. 

IKCylo AiOXATj^ ifOT'i Swpa, 

'TisQ^ OfcrfAo%oio. — F. 38, 9. 

This Iphitus was the son of Eurytus mentioned in the eightli Book, 
famous for his skill in archery. 

' Vain Eurytus I whose art became his crime? 

Swept from the earth, he perish’d in his prime ; 

Sudden th’ irremeable way he trod, 
tVho boldly durst defy the Bowyer-God. 

So that even this digression is not foreign to the purpose. The Poet 
largely describes the Bow, being to make great use of it in the seque 1 
of tire Odyssey. He shews it was originally in the possession of Eu- 
rytus, the most famous archer in the world* nay, this very digression 
may appear to be absolutely necessary? it being requisite to describe 
that Bow, as of no common excellence and sticngth, which was not 
to be drawn by any of the suitors? and at the same time it sets olF the 
strength of tlie Hero of the Poem, who alone is able to bend it. 

V. 23. Three hundred sheep, &:c.] It has been observed in a for- 
mer annotation, that such ravages or piracies were not only lawful 
but honourable amongst the ancients? why then is Ulysses here sent 
to redemand the spoils made by theMessenians? Bacier answers, that 
such inroads were not allowable except in open war? she means be- 
tween Greeks and Greeks? for they themselves exercised such piraciea 
with impunity against otlier Nations* 
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And mules, the strongest of the lab’ring kind; 
Hapless to search ! more hapless still to 'find ! 

For journeying on to Hercules, at length 29 

That lawless wretch, that man of brutal strength, 
Deaf to Heav’n’s voice, the social rite transgrest; 

And for the beauteous mares destroy’d his guest ; 

V. 31. Deaf to Heav'iis voice, the social rite h ansgrestl\ Homer 
very solemnly condemns this action of Hercules in slaying Iphitus : 
and some authors (remarks Eustathius) defend him by saying, he was 
seized with madness, and threw Iphitus down from the top of his pa- 
lace j but this is contrary to Homer, and to the sentiment of those 
who write that HercuJes was delivered as a slave to Omphale, for the 
expiation of the murder of Iphitus. 

But what chiefly wants explication is the expression^ 

r^OLTts’iCCV 



That is, ' he paid no reverence to his table.’ The table was held sacred 
by the ancients 5 by means of which, honour was paid to the God of 
Friendship and Hospitality. It was therefore a crime to dishonour it 
by any indecent behaviour. To this purpose Juvenal- 

^ Hie verbis nullus pudor, aut reverentia mensoe.’ 

The statues of the Gods were raised upon the tables. They were 
consecrated by placing on them salt, which was always esteemed 
holy^ and by olFering libations to the Gods from them: the table 
.therefore is called in Plutarch (piKtm Bern kcci ^svicvv, the 

altar of the Gods of Friendship and Hospitality and therefore to 
have eaten at the same table, was esteemed an inviolable obligation 
of Friendship; and rparteXav to trangress against the 

table, a breach of the laws of hospitality, and the blackest of crimes. 
I will only add, that it was customary upon making an alliance of 
hospitality to give mutual tokens: thus Ulysses here presents Iphitus 
•with a sword and spear; Iphitus Ulysses with a bow. And the pro- 

* The passage is — 

Ou^E ©eaSv s'TTfv wJEixictT, ahlfetTfe^etr 

01 TrapE&JjJtlv* 0 * 28, 0. T* 
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He gave the bow; and on LTlysses’ part 
Receiv’d a pointed sword ami niissile dart; 

Of luckless friendship on a foreign shore 35 

Their first, last pledges ! for they met no more. 

The bow, bequeath'd by this unhappy hand, 

Ulysses bore not from his native land; 

Nor in the front of battle taught to bend; 

But kept, in dear memorial of his friend. 40 

Now gently winding up the fair ascent, 

By many an easy step, the Matron went ; 

Then o’er the pavements glides wfitN grace divine, 
(With polish’d oak the level pavements shine) 

The folding gates a dazzling light displaid, 45 

With pomp of various architrave o’erlaid. 

The .bolt, obedient to the silken string, 

Forsakes the staple as she pulls the ring ; 

The wards respondent to the key tuim I'ound ; 

The bars fall back ; the flying valves resound : 50 

Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring, 

So roar’d the lock when it releas'd the spring. 

ducing these tokens was a recognition of the covenant of hospitality 
between the pei sons .themselves, and their descendants in following 
generations, 

V. 46, JFlth pomp of various architrai^e o'er laid ] 

< pillars over4aid 

With golden architrave, P, L. I 7 14* W, 

V, 51* Loud as a hull makas hill and valley fing^ XMs descrip- 
tion presents us "with a noble image. Homer introduces it to shew the 
largeness and strength ot tlie door;, which resounds as it opens. This 
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She moves majestic through the wealthy room, 

Where treasur’d garments cast a rich perfume; 

There from the column where aloft it hung, 55 
Reach’d, in its splendid case, the bow unstrung: 
Across her knees she lay’d the well-known Bow, 

And pensive sat, and tears began to flow. 

To full satiety of grief she mourns; 

Then silent, to the joyous hall returns, 60 

To the proud suitors bears in pensive state 

Th’ unbended Bow, and arrows wing’d with Fate. 

Behind, her train the polish’d coffer brings, 
Which held th’ alternate brass and silver rings. 

Full in the portal the chaste Queen appears, 65 
And with her veil conceals the coming tears: 

exalts a trilling circumstance into sublimity and dignity, and renders 
a common action poetical 5 not unlike that in the xxivth of tlie Iliad: 

' Wide as appears some palace-gate display’d, 

So broad his pinions stretch’d their ample shade. 

V. 51 . The ' ringing of the vallies’ from Chapman. 

V, 57. jicross her knees she laid the welUhiow 7 i BoWj 
And pensive sat^ and tears began /o^ow.] 

The Bow recalls to her mind the thought of her husband, and this 
raises her sorrows. The least trifle that once belonged to a beloved 
person, is sufficient to cast a cloud over the soul, which naturally falls 
in a shower of tears: and no doubt tire exercise which the suitors are 
to practise with the Bow, upon which her future fate depends, aggra- 
vates her sorrows 5 she weeps not only for the loss of Ulysses, but at 
the thought that she is ready to enter upon second nuptials, contrary 
to her inclinations. 

V. 57, 8 . Most beautiful this description : and an admirable sub- 
ject for a Picture, The Note too is excellent. The whole brings to 
mind a beautiful passage in the Alcestis of Euripides. L. 
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On either side aM^aits a virgin fair ; 

While thus the iMatron, with majestic air. 

Say you, whom these forbidden w'-alls inclose, 

For whom my victims bleed, my vintage Hows; 70 
If these neglected, faded charms can move" 

Or is it but a vain pretence, you love? 

If I the prize, if me you seek to wife, 

Hear the conditions, and commence the strife. 

Who first Ulysses’ wond’rous Bow shall bend, 75 
And through twelve ringlets the fleet arrow send, 
Him will I follow, and forsake my hCme; . . . 

For him forsake this lov’d, this wealthy dome. 

Long, long the scene of all my past delight, 

And .still to last, the vision of my night! 80 

Graceful she said ; and bade Euraseus show 
The rival Peers the ringlets and the Bow. 

From his full eyes the tears unbidden spring. 

Touch’d at the dear memorials of his King. 

Philastius too relents; but secret shed 85 

The tender drops. Antinous saw, and said. 

Hence to your fields, ye rustics! hence, away; 
Nor stain with grief the pleasures of the day; 

V. 66, Nothing of teai's in the Oiiginal. 

^ Before her cheeks holding her fine wioiight veil,’ W, — L. 

V. Compare Fenton. Book xix, 668. W. 

V. 84- Exquisite line, L. 

V. 85. AkXobs (v. 8v3.) as Mr. W. notices^ is only on his part : and 
is accordingly translated by Dacier— 

‘ Fhilsetius pleure aussi, ^ de son cote/ 
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Nor to the royal heart recall in vain 
The sad remembrance of a perish’d man. 90 

Enough her precious tears already flow— — 

Or share the feast with due respect, or go 
To weep abroad, and leave to us the Bow; 

No vulgar task! Ill suits this courtly crew 
That stubborn horn which brave Ulysses drew. 9S 
1 well remember (for I gaz’d him o’er 
While yet a child) what majesty he bore! 

And still (all infant as I was) retain 

The poi't, the sti^ngth, the grandeur of the man. 

He said, but in his soul fond joys arise ; 100 

And his proud hopes already win the prize. 

To speed the flying shaft through every ring, 

Wretch! is not thine ! — the arrows of the King 
Shall end those hopes, and fate is on the wing! 

Then thus Telemachus:— Some God I find 105 
With pleasing phrenzy has possest my mind ; 

♦ 

V. 102 , 4 , Not very accurate : but yet solemn and impressive. 
See Ess, on Odyss. p- 217- L, 

V* 105. Then thus Telemachus. Some God I Jind^ -Src.] This 
speech is not without greater obscurity than is usual in so clear a 
writer as Homer. M.Dacier has done it justice, and clearly opened 
the sense of it in her paraphrase. ^Surely, says Telemachus, Ju- 
piter has disordered my understanding. I see my Mother, wise as 
she is, preparing to leave the palace, and enter upon a second mar- 
riage 5 and yet in these melancholy circumstances, I think of nothing 
but diverting myself, and being an idle spectator of this exercise of 
the Bow. No, noj this is not to be suffered: you (the suitors) use 
your utmost efforts to rob me of Penelope 5 I will tlierefore use mine 
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When a lov'd Mother threatens to depart, 

Why with this ill-tiin'cl glatlness leaps iny heart' 
Come then, jc Suitors ! and dispute a prize 
Richer than all th’ Achaian state supplies; 1 10 

Than all proud Argos, or ^Myctena knows, 

Than all our Isles or Continents enclose: 

A woman matchless, and almost divine ; 

Fit for the praise of cv'ry tongue but mine. 

No more excuses then, no more delay; 1 15 

Haste to the trial Lo! I lead the w'ay. 

I too may try, and if this arm can ^fing 
The feather’d arrow through the destin’d ring. 

Then if no happier Knight the conquest boast, 

I shall not sorrow for a Mother lost; 120 

But blest in her, possess these arms alone. 

Heir of my Father’s strength, as well as throne. 

to retain her: a woman, the most excellent in any nation. But why- 
do I praise her? you know her worth. Use therefore no pretext to 
defer thfe trial of the Bow, that we may come to an issue. I will try 
the Bow with you; and if I succeed, then I will retain her as the 
pn2eof the conquest; then she shall not be obliged to second nuptials: 
nor will Penelope abandon a Son, who emulating his Father, is (like 
him) able to bear the prize fi om so many antagonists.’ 

This is the true meaning of the words of Telemaclnis. The dic- 
tion indeed is somewhat embarrassed, and the connexion a little ob- 
scure. But this is done by the Poet, to express the disoider and hurry 
of mind in Telemaclms, who fears for the fate of Penelope : there- 
fore the connexion of the periods is interrupted ; to represent Tele- 
machus starting through eagerness of spirit from thought to thought, 
without order or regularity. 
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lie spoke; then rising, his broad sword unbound, 
And cast Ids purple garment on the ground. 

A trench he open'd; in a line he plac’d 125 

The level axes, and the points made fast. 

(His perfect skill the woiid'ring gazers ey’d, 

The game as yet unseen, as yet untry'd.) 

Tlien, with a manly pace, he took his stand; 

And grasp'd the Bow, and twang'd it in his hand. 130 
Three times, with heating heart, he made essay; 

Three times, unequal to the task gave way: 

A modest boldness on Ids cheek appear’d: 

And thrice he ho[)’d, and thrice again he fear’d: 

The fourth had drawn it. — The great Sire with joy 
Beheld; but witlr a sign forbade the boy. 136 

V. 125. Here again, belter ‘ spake.' 

V. 125. ' Cas^t,’ proixjsed by Mr. W. though more accurate for tlie 
rhime, is less so for the sense. 

V. 135. Tht'fiiurth had diawn it. The great Sue with joy 
Beheld, hut with a tign forbade—'] 

It is not apparent at the first view why Ulysses prohibits Telemachu* 
from drawing the Bow; but Eustathius gives suIEcient reason for this 
conduct; it would have defeated bis whole design, and rendered the 
death of the suitors impracticable; for Tclemachus has declared that 
he would retain Penelope, if he succeeded in the exercise of the Bow; 
and this of necessity would create an immediate contest between that 
Hero and the Suitore, and bring matters unseasonably to extremity. 
The same author assigns a second reason : Ulysses fears lest Tele- 
machus, by bending the Bow, should make it more supple and 
flexible; and therefore commands him to desist, lest it should be 
drawn by the suitors ; besides, if he had drawn it, it would have 
raised an emulation amongst them, and they would have applied the 
utmost of thdr abilities not to be outdone by so young a person as 
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His ardour straight th' obedient Prince supprest, 

And artfulj thus the suitor-train addrest. 

Oh lay the cause on youth yet iininatiire ! 

(For Heav’n forbid, such weakness shouk! ciuhire) 140 
How shall this arm, une(jual to the Bow, 

Retort an insult, or repel a foe ? 

But you ! whom Ileav'n with better nerves has blest, 
x^ccept the trial, and the prize contest. 

He cast the Bow before him ; and apart 145 
xA-gainst the polish'd quiver propt the dart. 

Resuming then his seat, Eupitheus'«on 
The bold Antinous to the rest begun. 

‘ From where the goblet first begins to How, 

From right to left, in order take the Bow; 150 

Tele&achusj but his despair to effect it, makes them less solicitous, 
the trial being equally unsuccessful to them all. 

It may also be observed, that there is a very happy address made 
to Telemachus by Homer he shews ns that he could have- draw n it, 
but desists in obedience to Ulysses. Thus the Poet has found out .j 
way to give Telemachus the honour of the victory without obtaining 
it: and at the same time shews the superior wisdom of Ulysses, who 
restrains his Son in the heat of his attempt,- and makes him, by a 
happy presence of mind, I at once foi-esec the danger, and prevent it f . 

V, ] 45 . Homer is more accurate and characteristic. The bow is 
not thrown down, but laid carefully against the wall. v. 136 ', 

Mr. W. justly praises the Translation of this speech of Leiodes. L. 

V. 149. From where the goilet Jirst begins to, flow. 

From right to left, &c.] 

Antinous makes this proposition, that every person may try his skill 

•* The English idiom hardly admits this expression. L. 

I f A dramatic verse* L. 
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And prove your several strengths. — The Princes’ heard, 
And first Leiodes, blameless Priest, appear’d : 

without confusion. Perhaps it is proposed by Antinous by way of 
omen j the ngbt hand being reckoned fortunate: but however that be^ 
it is \"ery evident that in the entertainments of the Ancients the cup 
was delivered towards the right hand : hence came to signify 

to drink towards the right hand j and Athenaeus thus interprets this 
passage in the first of the Iliad *. 

— ^STtOLBCCTL 

Asi^s^ar 

Which, remarks that author, signifies s^s^isvlo irpoirivovle^ kavroi$ 'fccif 
And there is express mention made of this practice, lib. i. 

ver. 597> of the Iliad. ^ 

— ^sois sv$s^i(X Ttaciv 

X2iV0%0£1 — J — 

That is, ^ beginning from the right hand,’ as the scholiast rightly in- 
terprets it, ' Vulcan delivered the bowl to all the Gods.’ 

This observation explains various passages in many ancient authors, 
as well as in the Iliad and Odyssey: the custom indeed is not of any 
great importance; but is at least a curiosity, and valuable because 
ancient. I doubt not but the bowl out of which these persons drank, 
would by antiquaries f be thought inestimable; and the possession of 
an ancient bowl is not quite so valuable as the knowledge of an an- 
cient custom t* 

152, Leiodes, blameless priest:] The word in tlie ori- 

nal is ^uotncoTT^, a person who makes predictions from victims, or 
from the smoke of the sacrifice. This Leiodes, the Poet tells ns, sat 
next to the bowl. The reason of it, saith Eustathius, was because 
the suitors feared lest poison should be mixed in it; and they thought 
themselves safe through his care and inspection : but it may perhaps 
be a better reason to say, that he sat there in discharge of his office as 
a Ptophet, to make libations to the Gods, as was customary at the 
beginning and end of all entertainments. 

The Poet adds, that this Prophet was placed at tlie extremity of 

* I believe it does not occur in the first II. It is in the fourth. A. 3, 4-. L. 

-I* "I- Though no Antiquary, I own I should think somewhat differently in this 
particular instance, from the Author of the Note. U 
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The eldest born of Oenops' noble race. 

Who next the goblet held lus holy place. 

He, only he, of all the suitor-throng, ^ 

Their deeds detested, and abjur'd the wrong. 

With tender hands the stubborn horn he strains; 
The stubborn horn resisted all his pains ! 

Already in despair he gives it o er : — 

Take it who will, he cries ; I strive no more. 

What nuin’rous deaths attend this fatal Bow- 
What souls and spirits shall it send below? 


the apartment. The reason may be became he .-as an enemy to the 
tZToi the suitors, and therefore withdrew from the.r conversa- 
tion. Or perhaps the word is inserted only to shew lliat bts plac 
Ae first (for Eustathius explains by and sv 

and therefore he was the most proper person to begin the exp , 
that the rest might make trial according as they were seated, succes- 
telyT and whaf makes this the more probable is, that the propma- 
tion always began from the most honourable person. 

V. 161. What num'ivus deaths attend this fatal Bow? 

What souls and spirits, &:c*] 

There is in these words a full and clear prediction of the desfruclion 
of the suitors by the Bow of Ulysses. But what follows, vdp the 
Prophet comes to explain himself, renders it ambiguous, 
deed to die,’ &c. The next line is very lemarkable tor the 0 

it makes between and ‘ soul ’ and ‘ spirit : the rcac cr y 

turn to tlie note on Ub. xxiii. ver. 92, 124, of the Eia ^ j anc la 
lib. xi. ver. 743 pf the Odyssey, whcie an account is given of the no- 
tion of the Ancients concerning this division. I shall only here ad a 
passage in St. Paul * to the Hebrews, which did not then occur to me, 
Lt remarkably falls in with it, ' The word of God is quick and 

* It is by no means dear that the Great Apostle is the Author of this admirable 
Epistle. Some, with considerable probability, ascribe it to one of the caihest, most 
elegant, and rational of the Fathers, Clemens Alexandrinus. L. 
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Better iiulcetl to die, and fairly give 
Nature her debt, than disappointed live^ 

With each new sun to some ne\y hope a prey, 165 
Yet still to-morrow falser than to-day. 

How long in vain Penelope we sought? 

This Bow shall ease us of that idle thought; 

And send us with some humbler wife to live, 

W'hom gold shall gain, or destiny shall give. 170 
Thus speaking, on the floor the Bow he plac’d; 
(With rich inlay the various floor was grac’d) : 

At distance far tli£ feather'd shaft he throws; 

And to the seat returns from whence he rose. 

To him Antinous thus with fury said. 175 

What words ill-omen'd from thy lips have fled? 

Thy coward-function ever is in fear; 

Those arms are dreadful which thou canst not bear. 
Wliy should this Bow be fatal to the brave? 

Because the Priest is born a peaceful slave. 1 80 

powerful, and sharper than a two-edged sword j piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of * soul’ and 'spirit.* Heb. iv. 12. 

This Leiodes falls by the sword of Ulysses in the next Book. Is it 
not injustice to take away the life of a person who is here described as 
a man of virtue j detesting the actions of the suitors, and dignified 
with prophecy ^ It is easy to answer this objection. He is one of the 
suitors to Penelope j as appears from his trying the bow among the 
rest of them, in order to obtain her in marriage:* and consequently 
he is involved in the general crime. This distinguishes his case from 
that of Medon and Fhemius, whom Ulysses spares : it appearing that 
they made no pretensions to the bed of Penelope^ whereas Leiodes 
endeavours to many the Clueen, which single act would exclude 
Ulysses from Ms own bed and dominionSt^-Besides, if we would 
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Mark then what others can — He ended there ; 

And bade Melanthius a vast pile prepare. 

He gives it instant flame : then fast beside 
Spreads o’er an ample board a bullock's hide. 

With melted lai'd they soak the weapon o’er, 185 
Chafe ev’ry knot, and supple ev’ry pore. 

escape the punishment of wicked men^ we must not only detest their 
crinaeS;, but conveisation, 

V. 186, Chc^e evrij knot, and supple evry pore!} Tins passage 
has been egregiously misunderstood* and it has been imagined that 
this unguent is to anoint the limbs of the suitors to make them more 
supple 5 after the manner of the wrestlers whg observed that custom. 
But it is very evident that is to be understood in the Greeks and 
that it is the Bow, not the limbs of the suitors, that is to be anointed. 
Eustathius thus fully explains it* the lard is brought to make the Bow 
pliant,* they chafe it before the fire that the particles of it may enter 
the pores of the Bow, and render it flexible But Eustathius falls 
into an error about the seat that is brought by Melanthius he ima- 
gins the suitors sat while they drew the Bow ^ that they might be 
upon a level witli the ringlets which were fixed upon the ground: 
whereas in leality the seat is brought* that they may sit while they 
chafe the Bow. Homer himself says, when Leiodes endeavours to 
draw it, that he stood up, av/cr'Taro, and again, 

^ He stood, and stepping forward try’d the Bow.* 

S' up' Sir sSoy iwy, kui ro^8 irsiprjn^sy, (v. 140.) 

But how is this to be reconciled with the conduct of Ulysses, who h 
directly affirmed to sit while he draws it ^ 

— ysvcTyV yXvfiSaa-le 

Av'ToSsvy (v. 410 — 20 .) 

That circumstance is inserted to shew the great strength and dexterity 
of Ulysses, who is able to draw it in that disadvantageous posture: 
the Poet in evejy incident maintains his superiority. 

V, 180 — 6. The Translator (Mr*W. remarks) judiciously sinks 
the particular directions of Antinous 5 which are sufficiaitly apparent 
in the execution of them. L. 
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Vain all their arL and all their strength as vain: 

The Bow inflexible resists their pain. 

The force of g'reat Eurymachus alone 
And bold Antinous^ yet untry'd, unknown : IflO 

Those onlj^ noAv remain'd; — but those confest 
Of all the ti’ain the mightiest and the best. 

Then from the hall, and from the noisy crew, 

The masters of the herd and flock witlidrew. 

The King* observes them : he the hall forsakeSj 19'> 
And, past the limits of the court, oYh'takcs. 

V. 193 Then from the /m//, and /torn the twis'j/ creia, 

I he masters the herd andjloik withdrew.'] 

It is wondciful how exactly the Pod observ*es the distribution of time: 
he distinctly marks the action of every day j and allots a pioper space 
to every action. In this place the Poem goes forward while Ulysses 
withdraws to engage the assistance of PhiUetius and Eiimieus. The 
suitois are amused and employed about the bow, while Ulysses steals 
away fiom theii observation, and returns ■without xaisiug their jea- 
lousy. The Poet likewise manages the time of the discovery of Ulys- 
ses very judiciously. Though he knew the hdtlity of Eunreus and 
Philoetius* yet he trusts them not with the knosvlcdge of his person, 
till the very hour of execution 5 agreeable to the general character of 
his cautious nature and profound secrecy. But tlien is not this an 
imputation to Penelope 5 that he should choose to discover himself to 
these two persons, rather tfaant to his Queen ? The answer is, There 
was a necessity for his discovery to the former, but none to tlie latter: 
he wants their assistance in the future engagement, and makes g6od 
use of it) whereas a discovery made to the Queen could have been of 
no advantage, and might possibly have proved detrimental. Besides, 
this is a season that requires expedition,* and we find Ulysses complies 
with it, and is very concise in the discovery and interview with Phi- 
laetius and Eumaeus. The Poet therefore reserves the discovery of 
Ulysses to Penelope to a time of more leisure; that be may dwell 
upon it more largely, and beautify his Poem vdth so essential an or- 
nament with fifreater snVmrkitrr 
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Then thus with accent mild Ulysses spoke: 

Ye faithful guardians of the herd and flock ! 

Shall I the secret of my breast conceal; 

Or (as my soul now dictates) shall I tell? 200 

Say, should some fav'ring God restore again. 

The lost Ulysses to his native reign? 

How beat your hearts? — what aid woidd you affoi'd? 
To the proud Suitors; or your ancient Lord? 

Philsctius thus : — Olr were thy word not vain ! 205 
Would mighty Jove I'estore that man again ! 

These aged sinews with new vigour strung 
In his blest cause should emulate the 3 mung. 

With equal vows Eumjeus too implor’d 
Each pow’r above, with wishes for his Lord. 210 
He saw their secret souls, and thus began. 

Those vows the Gods accord — behold the man! 

Your own Ulysses! twice ten years detain’d 
By woes and wand’rings from his hapless land : 

At length he comes; but comes despis’d, unknown; 
And finding faithful you, and you alone, 216 

All else have cast him from their very thought; 

Ev’n in their wishes, and their pray’rs forgot ! 

Hear then, my friends ! If Jove this arm succeed, 
And give yon impious revellers to bleed, 220 

My care shall be, to bless your future lives 
With large possessions, and with faithful Wives : 

Fast by my palace shall your domes ascend ; 

And each on young I'elemachus attend, 

And each be call’d his brother, and my friend. 
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To give you firmer faith, now trust your eye ; 226 

Lo ! the broad scar indented on my thigh, 

When with Autolycus’s sons, of yore, 

On Parnass’ top I chas’d the tusky boar. 

Plis rap-o-ed vest then drawn aside disclos’d 230 

The sign conspicuous, and the scar expos’d: 

V. 231. and the scar expos Aristotle treating of the 

different sorts of ^ i emenibrances/ chap. xvii. of his Poetics, divides 
them into two kindb^ ^ nataiar or ‘^adventitious.’ The former sort is 
simple and without art^ which Poets use for want of invention j as for 
instance, when they bring about the discovery of a person by some 
natural mark or token upon the body : the latter are either marks 
upon the body, or scars occasioned by some accident, or token dis- 
tinct from the body, (such as the casket, &:c. which Plautus and Te- 
rence use in the discovery of several persons in their Comedies.^') Of 
this latter kind is this scar of Ulysses 5 it is an adventitious remem- 
brance. And these remembrances (continues Aristotle) may be used 
with more or less art: thus in the case of this wound of Ulysses, it is 
used by Homer in a different way: Euryclea, (lib. xix.) descries it 
accidentally: Ulysses here shews it to Eumoeus and Philastius volun- 
tarily. and it is certain that all those marks which a Poet designedly 
and deliberately uses to e.stablish any verity, have less ingenuity than 
those which produce their effects undesignedly and casually 5 and con- 
sequently the remembrance in the nineteenth Odyssey is more inge- 
nious than the second discoveiy. The reason is, it shews no ingenuity 
to have recourse to such marks, when we have an intention to make 
the discoveiy : it causes no surprise nor variety, neither is it produced 
by any art or invention ; on the contrary, the other in the nineteenth 
Book arises from the subject, and not fiom the fancy of the Poet only. 
I will only further observe the judgment of Homer in making this 
discovery with the usmost brevity; concluding it in the compass of 

* This clause is here put in a Parenthesis lest the appearance of an Anachronism 
should be incurred: as otherwise it might seem as if Aristotle were made to quote 
Plautus and Terence. L. 
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Eager they view’d ; with joy they stood amaz d j 
With tear-ful eyes o’er all their master gaz'd : 

Around his neck their longing arms they cast; 

His head, his shoulders, and his knees einbrac d : 235 
Tears follow’d tears: — no word was in their powr; 

In solemn silence fell the kindly show’r. 

The King too weeps, the King too grasps their hands, 
And moveless, as a marble fountain, stands. 

Thus had their joy wept down the setting sun, 240 
But first the wise man ceas’d, and th^us begun. 
Enough~on other cares your thought employ; 

For danger waits on all untimely joy. 

Full many foes, and fierce, observe us near: 

Some may betray, and yonder walls may hear. 245 
Re-enter then : not all at once ; but stay 
Some moments you,, and let me lead the way. 

two verses : he, had before enlarged upon the wound, and the reader 
is already fully instructed in the story: there is likewise another rea- 
son that requires conciseness j the urgency of the time demands it ; 
for Ulysses and Euniffius could not be long in conference without ob- 
servation, and raising the jealousy of the suitors. P. 

It may be added, that the discovery being ‘ accidental ’ in the first 
instance, gives a greater air of reality and truth to the ‘voluntary’ 
discovery here. For the mark does not seem invented by the Poet for 
the purpose. L. 

, V. 335, 6. Additions by the Translator. I cannot quite so much 
admire V. 336 as Mr .Wakefield does. L. 

V. 342 — S. In a moment -of such urgency the conciseness of the 
Original would have b,een preferable- which is well represented by 
Mr.W. 

‘ Cease from your tears of grief:—- *Jest some de.scry 
As from the house they pass, and tell within.’ U. 
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To me, neglected as I am, I know 
The haughty suitors will deny the bow ; 

But thou, Eumeeus, as ’tis borne away, S5() 

Thy master’s weapon to his hand convey. 

At ev’ry portal let some matron wait ; 

And each lock fast the well-compacted gate : 

Close let them keep, whate’er invades their ear ; 
Though arms, or shouts, or dying groans they hear. 
To thy strict charge, Philaetius! we consign 2S6 
The court’s main gate: to guard that pass be thii'e. 

This said, he,first return’d . the faithful swains 
At distance follow, as their King ordains. 

Before the flame Euryraachus now stands, 260 

And turns the Bow, and chafes it with his hands : 

Still the tough Bow uninov’d. The lofty man 
Sigh’d from his mighty soul, and thus began : 


V. 253. Jt ev'i-y portal, &c.] This is a very necessary injunction. 
Ulysses fears not only lest any of the snitors should make his escape, 
but also lest any of the women who were friends to the suitors should 
give information to their partisans abroad, and introduce them to tlieir 
assistance. Edstathius. 

V. 256. Amusing to observe with Mr. W. th^t the Poet here 
parodies two Jirie? of his own, of one of the liveliest of his Poems : 

' The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign. 

And, MomentUla, let the watch be thine.’ 

Raj?e of the Lock. L. 

V. 258. The Original thus: 

‘ He said : and enter’d the full pebpM dome; 

And on the seat whence he had risen sat. 

The servants of Ulysses the divine 
Next also enter’d, W". — L. 
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I mourn the comtnou cause : for, oli my fricmls ' 
On me, on all, what grief, what shame attends? 26.5 
Not the lost nuptials can affect me more, 

(For Greece has beauteous dames on cv’ry shore) 

But baffled thus! confess’d so far below 
Ulysses’ strength, as not to bend his Bow ! 

How shall all ages our attempt deride? 270 

Our weakness scorn 1 — Antinous thus reply 'd. 

Not sOj Euryroachus: that no man draws 
The woneVrous Bow, attend another cause. 

Sacred to Phoebus is the solemn day,« 274 

Which thoughtless we in games would waste away: 

V. 260 . Not the lost nuptials ] No doubt but Eurymachus 

misrepresents' his real sentiments, when he makes the loss of Penelope 
of little importance. But his conduct is an exact picture of human 
nature: when we have used our utmost endeavours to obtain our de- 
sires, and have failed in the attempt, the object immediately loses its 
value, and we would be thought to despise it. To be easy under any 
disappointment is the result of reason 5 but to seem to despise what 
we have been very solicitous to obtain, arises from the pride of our 
natures, which persuades us to endeavour to cheat the world into an 
opinion that we have not been disappointed. The remedy for this 
disease of our minds is a regular conduct and to hold the balance 
even in all our affairs, that the scale be not raised too high or de- 
pressed too low. 

V. 271 . The verse would have been better witliout ® thus.’ L. 

V. 274. Sacred to Pkmhus is the solemn dai/,] Antinous, in this 
reply, speaks, as well as Eurymachus, with dissimulation 5 he is un- 
willing to give a true reason, and therefore invents a false one. The 
true reason why he defers the trial of the Bow is, because he fears his 
inability to draw it; the feigned reason is a pretended piety paid to 
the day: ic was a day to be observed religiously; and he insinuates that 
all sp^orts upon it are a profanation of it, and consequently, Apollo 
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Till the next dawn this ill-tim’d strife forego. 

And here leave fixt the ringlets in a row. 

Now bid the sew’r approach; and let us join 
In due libations, and in rites divine : 

So end our night: before the day shall spring, 280 
The choicest off rings let Melanthius bring; 

Let then to Phoebus’ name the fatted thighs 
Feed the rich smokes, high-curling to the skies; 

So shall the patron of these arts bestow 

(For his the gift) the skill to bend the Bow. 285 

being provoked, disa1)les them from drawing the Bow, of which he is 
the patron. This is the reason why he pi eposes to offer a libation, to 
atone for the abuse of the day by their diversions. But perhaps the 
reason why Antinous defers the exercise of the Bow to the following 
day, is not because he thought it unlawful to proceed in it, on the 
festival of Apollo j for why should an exercise which was instituted 
in honour of tliat Deity, be thought a profanation of the day ^ I should 
therefore rather conclude, that the impiety intended by Antinous, 
was their omission in not offering a sacrifice to that God before they 
begun the trial, that he might prosper their endeavours . the conclu- 
$ion of his speech makes this opinion probable • Let us now defer the 
experiment 5 and offer sacilfice in the morning to Apollo, that he may 
give us success In drawing the Bow;* which implies that they were 
unsuccessful because they had forgot to sacriffee. I will only add, 
that Antinous mentions a goat as an offering to Apollo. We have be- 
fore seen bulls, sheep, and bullocks offered to that Deity: the reason 
why a goat is a proper victim, I suppose, is because he is a rural God, 
and patron of shepherds, and therefore all kinds of beasts were of- 
fered to him promiscuously. 

V. 278, Q. Closer to the Original thus ; 

‘ Now bid tile sewer pour forth the genial winej 
In due libations and in rites divine.* W.— L. 

T. 285. ^ The skill*-— rather ^ the power.* 
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They heard rvell-pleas’d ; the ready heralds bring 
The cleansing M’atcrs from the limpid spring: 

The goblet high with rosy wine they crown'd, 

In Older cii cling to the Peers around. 

That rite complete, up-rosc the thoughtful man ; 290 
And thus his meditated scheme began. 

If what I ask your noble minds approve, 

Ye Peers and rivals in the royal love! 

Chief, if it hurt not great Antinous’ ear, 

(Whose sage decision I with wonder hear) 295 

And if Eurymachus the motion please; 

Give Heav'n this day, and rest the bow in peace. 
To-morrow let your arms dispute the prize, 

And take it He, the favour’d of the skies! 

But since till then, this trial you delay, 300 

Trust it one moment to my hands to-day: 

Fain would I prove, before your judging eyes, 

What once I was, whom VTCtched you despise; 

If yet this arm its ancient force retain ; 

Or if my woes (a long-continued train) 305 

And wants and insults, make me less than man. 

Rage flash’d in lightning from the Suitors eyes; 
Yet mix’d with terror at the bold emprize. 

Antinous then: — O miserable guest! 

Is common sense quite banish'd from thy breast? 310 

V. 2g6 Better with Mr.W. 

^ If wills Eurymachus^ your elForts cease,’ 
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Suffic’d it not within the palace plac’d 

To sit distinguish’d, with our presence grac’d, 

Admitted here with Princes to confer; 

A man unknown, a needy w^anderer? 

To copious wine this insolence we owe: 315 

And much thy betters wine can overthrow. 

The great Eurytion when this frenzy stung, 

Pirithous' roofs with frantic not rung; 

V 318. Pirithous roofs'^ See] The story of the Centaur is this: 
Piiithous, a Lapithite, mairying Hippodamia the daughter of Adras- 
tusjy invited the Centaufs and Lapithae to his nuptials : the Centaurs 
drinking to great excess, and offering violence to the bride, engaged 
them in a quairel. Euiytion was the person who began the disorder, 
and the war that ensued became fatal to the whole nation of the Cen- 
taurs, Horace alludes to this history. 

^ At nequis modici transiliat munera Liberi, 

Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa super mero. 

Debellata.* Carm. I. 18 

The Lapithites were a people of Thessaly inhabiting the mountains 
Pindus and Othi’)^s, the Centaurs were their neighbours, and dwelt in 
mount Pclion, This war between the Lapithites and the Centaurs 
probably lasted about a year: for it began on tlie day of the nuptials 
of Pirithous 5 and on the day that his son Polypaetes was bora, he ob- 
tained a decisive victory over the Centaurs, and drove them from 
mount Pelion, Thus lib. ii. v. 896, of the JHad, 

^ Thy troops Argissa, Polypaetes leads 
And Eicon, shelter’d by Olympus’ shades^ 

Sprung from Pirithous of immortal race, 

The fruit of fair Hippodame’s embrace. 

That day when hurl’d from Pelion’s cloudy head 
To distant dens the shaggy Centaurs ded. 

This history is at large related by Ovid, Metam. %iu He calls Eury- 
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Boundless the Centaur rag’d: till one and all 
The Heroes rose, and dragg'd him from the hall; 320 
His nose they shorten’d, and his ears they slit, 

And sent him sober'd home, with better wit. 

Hence with long war the double race was curst: 

Fatal to all ; but to th’ aggressor first. 

Such fate I prophesy our guest attends, S25 

If here this interdicted Bow he bends. 

Nor shall these walls such insolence contain: 

The first fair wind transports him o’er the main ; 
’Where Echetus to death the guilty*brings, 

(The worst of mortals, ev’n the worst of Kings.) 
Better than that, if thou approve our cheer; 331 
Cease the mad strife, and share our bounty here. 

tion by the name of Eurytus, and describes the nuptial feast in a 
•ave, and not in the palace of Pirithous, Thus Mr Dryden : 

* In a cool cave’s recess the treat was made, 

Whose entrance trees witli spreading boughs o’ershade. 
There one more brutal of the brutal broody— 

Or whether wine or beauty Br’d his blood, 

Or both, at once,— beheld with lustful eyes 
The bride, at once resolv’d to make his prize : 

Down went the board, and fast’ning on her hair 
He seiz’d with sudden force the frighted fair: 

’Twas Eurytus began. 

V. 319 — latter half of the first of these verses, and 
both the others, debased by exceedingly vulgar diction. L. 

V, 324. A just and impressive description of war in general. L. 
V. 332. Ogilby very neatly : 

* With us sit still j but not with us compare/ W,— 
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To this the Queen hei* just dislike exprest:-— 

’Tis impious, Prince ! to harm the stranger guest; 
Base to insult who bears a suppliant’s name : SSi 

And some respect Telemachus may claim. 

What if th’ Immortals on the man bestow 
Sufficient strength to draw the mighty Bow? 

Shall I, a Queen, by rival Chiefs ador’d, 

Accept a wand’ring stranger for my Lord? 340 
A hope so idle never touch’d his brain : 

Then case your bosoms of a fear so vain. 

Far he be banish’d from this stately scene 
Who wrongs his Princess with a thought so mean. 

O fair ! and wisest of so fair a kind : 345 

(Respectful thus Eurymachus rejoin’d) 

Mov’d by no weak surmise, but sense of shame, 

We dread the all-arraigning voice of Fame; 

We dread the censure of the meanest slave, 

The weakest woman all can wrong the brave. 350 

‘ Behold what wretches to the bed pretend 

Of that brave Chief whose Bow they could not bend ! 

V, 337. Instead of this interpolation, better thus: 

" What if the stranger’s vigorous arm should shew.’ W*— L. 
V* 343, Better melody and cadence thus — 

Far be he banish’d,* L. 

V. 349, 50. This expanded and detailed sentiment I suspect allude# 
to the politics and persons of the day : and to the opinion of them en- 
tertained by the Translator as aifecting his friends. L, 
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111 came a beggar of the strolling creii', 

And did what all those Princes could not do.’ 

Thus will the common voice our deed defame; 355 
And thus Posterity upbraid our name. 

To whom the Queen : — If Fame engage your views, 
Forbear those acts which Infamy pursues : 

V. 354 * Mr. W. agreeably to the Original * 

He drew the Bow^ and sent an arrow through.’ 

More exactly thus : 

*■ With ease he drew the bow, and sent an arrow ti\rough.’ L. 

'PyjiSiaj^ slavvcTiXs Biov Sicx, 328.) 

V. 357. If Fame engage your views, 

Forbear those acts which Infamy pursues . 1 
This answer of Penelope is veiy severe and very just. Eurymachus 
(observes Dacier) had said, If this beggar draws the Bow, we shall 
lose our reputation ; Penelope answers, It is in vain to be solicitous 
about your reputation, when your lives are a series of infamous 
actions. Fame is the reward of good, and shame the portion of base 
and unworthy deeds ; it is no dishonour to a Prince to be surpassed by 
a Beggar in strength 5 but a Prince is more infamous than a Beggar, 
if his actions betray him to be a worse man 5 a base action sinks him 
into contempt, and taints his nobility. The words in Homer are, 
Tf 'fau'ta ri^s(r^s ; which Eustathius thus explains j Why do 

you overlook the greater dishonoui, and are thus afraid of trifles? 
And, adds Pacier, the sentiment is just and happy. These Princes 
place disgrace where it is not They think it a shame to yield in 
strength to this stranger ^ which is really no shame : mere strength is 
the praise of a beast, not of a prince : on the contrary, what is really 
a shame, they think to be none. They prey upon a King, who was 
a friend to all Mankind 5 they act a thousand insolent and base deeds, 
and yet apprehend no discredit. This is an unhappy, and I wish it 
were an unjust, picture of human nature. We deceive ourselves 
witli false notions both of shame and gloiy* And we may apply the 
words of Terence to this purpose : 
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Y'rong and oppression no renowir can raise; 

Know, Friend ! that Virtue is the path to praise, 360 
The stature of our guest, his port, his face, 

Speak him descended from no vulgar race. 

To him the Bow, as he desires, convey; 

And to his hand if Phoebus give the day, 

Hence, to reward his merit, he shall hear 365 

A lAvo-edg'd falchion and a shining spear, 
Embroider'd sandals, a rich cloak and vest, , 

And safe conveyance to his port of rest. 

O royal Mother ! ever-honour’d name I 
Permit me (cries Telemachus) to claim 370 

A son’s just right. — No Grecian Prince but I 
Has pow’r this Bow to grant, or to deny. 

Of all that Ithaca’s rough hills contain", 

And all Aridc Elis’ courser-breeding plain, 

To me alone my Father’s arms descend; 375 

And mine alone they arc, to give or lend. 

^ ^ Hie, ubi opus est. 

Non votentur : illic ubi non opus est, ibi verentur/ 

Praise is only to be obtained by Virtue, and fame is the certain reward 
of it: ill-nature or envy may eclipse it, but it will prevail and break 
out into glory. 

V. 366 , 7 . A thought is omitted : 

KvyMV Kcct ayJpwv (V. 340) 

expressed by Ogilby; though not with the sonorous dignity of the 
Greek: 

^ That he nor dogs nor men shall need to fear/ 
but the speech in general is excellently translated. W.— L. 
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Retire, oh Queen ! tiiy housoliokl task resume, 

Tend, with thy maids, the labours of the loom ; 

V. ^^7. Retire, ok Queen! See.] This speech has been accused of 
too great a liberty^ and as wanting in respect from a son to a Mother. 
Telcmachus speaks with authority^ when he ought to have shewed 
obedience and hiial duty. But these critics mistake the design and 
intention of Tclemachus: he speaks directly to Penelope 5 but 
obliquely and intentionally to the suitors : it is for this reason that he 
says he is supreme in the palace 5 vi55. to let them know that he will 
not give up the sway into their power. He tells Penelope that the 
Bow shall be used as he directs: this is done to intimidate the suitors, 
and prepare the way for the delivery of it to Ulysses, contrary to their 
injunctions to Eumseus. 

The verses are the same with those in the vith of the Iliad. There 
Hector speaks to Andromache j a tender Husband to a fond Wife; 
and the speech was never taxed with any want of love and kindness. 
In that place Hector remembers that he is an husband; yet forgets 
not that he is an hero. In this Telemachus deviates not from the 
duty of a son; yet speaks in the character and style of a Prince. 

Eustathius excellently enlarges upon the words of Telemachus. 
There is an absolute necessity that Penelope should withdraw, that 
she might not be present at the scene of blood and slaughter. It is 
for the same reason that the Poet introduces Minerva casting her into 
a profound sleep ; that she might be entirely ignorant of the death of 
the suitors. This is absolutely necessary * * for if she had been ac- 
quainted that Ulysses was returned, and the suitors slain by his hand, 
there could hav^e been no room foi the interview between Ulysses and 
Penelope in the succeeding parts of the Odyssey. 

But is not Minerva introduced upon too small an occasion, only 
to cast Penelope into a slumber.^ would not nature have worked tlie 
same elfect without the assistance of the Goddess ? I have already 
remarked, that machines are not always used out of necessity; but 
frequently for ornament, to dignify the poetry, and create surprise by 
the appearance of a Deity, But here the Poet brings down Minerva, 
to give credibility to the story: for tliough it be true that nature is 

* It is necessary for another reason. It was on all accounts most unfit that sht 
should then be present. L. 
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The BoWj the clarts^ and arms of chivalry, 

These cares to man belong; — and most to me, 380 

IMature beyond his years, the Queen admir’d 
His sage reply, and with her train retir’d : 

There in her chamber as she sat apart, 

Revolv’d his v/oi’ds, and plac’d them in her heart. 

On her LTlysses then she fix’d her soul: 385 

Down her fair cheek the tears abundant roll, 

Till gentle Pallas, piteous of her cries, 

In slumber clos’d her silver-streaming eyes. 

Now through the press the Bow Eumaeus bore, 
And all was riot, noise, and wild uproar. 390 

sufficient to produce this effect, yet that it should operate in the cri- 
tical and exact moment, when the Poet has occasion for it, is in 
some degree incredible : the Poet therefore, to reconcile the relation to 
probability, introduces a prastematural sleep, occasioned by the im* 
mediate operation of a Goddess. 

V. 381. — the Q^iieeii adm2i\l 

His sage reply '] 

Penelope is amazed at the free remonstrance of Telemachus ; she is 
ignorant of the reason of it 5 yet immediately retires, not doubting but 
his words flowed from a just cause, and not from a want of filial 
duty; she is therefore said by the Poet to lodge his words in her me- 
mory, waiting till time should unfold the mystery.^ Dacier. 

V. 387. Cries.} If this is meant for tears, it is veiy incorrect lan- 
guage : if for exclamations, it is unauthorised by the Original. W. — L. 

V. 390. JVild uproar.} P. L. ii. 541, where the same words also 
close the verse. W. 

I own I cannot agree with Mr. W. in thinking presume* and 
* loom* not a sufficiently good rhime. L. 

* The words of the Original, 

« She in her heart lodg’d her son’s wise reply.* 

Tlai^ot; fjtv^ov (V* 355.| 

have been applied to the Mother of Chnst. tuxE. h. 
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Hold, lawless rustic' whither wdlt thou g-o- 
To whom, insensate, dost thou bear the Bow? 

Exil’d for this to some sequester'd den, 

Far from the sweet society of men, 

To thy own dogs a prey thou shalt be made ; 3£)5 

If Heav’n and Phoebus lend the Suitors aid. 

Thus they. — Aghast he laid the weapon down, 

But bold Teleinachus thus urg'd him on. 

Proceed, false slave, and slight their empty v/ords; 
What? hopes the fool to please so many lords? 400 
Young as I am, thy Prince’s vengeful hand 
Stretch’d forth in wrath, shall drive thee from the land. 
Oh ! could the vigour of this arm as wnll 
Th’ oppressive suitors from my walls expel ! 

Then what a shoal of lawless men should go 405 
To fill with tumult the dark courts below? 

The Suitors with a scornful smile survey 
The youth, indulging in the genial day. 

399,. 400. This part of the Greek is much more fierce and in- 
sulting than the Original, where there is nothing of slave or fool, or 
of any disrespectful compellation. But in v.402, the change fay the 
Translator is judicious and dextrous. In the Original, Telemachu* 
threatens to drive Eumaeus to the field by throwing stones at him. 

AypovSe Suo[t,ai 

BaXXiw Siom. v. 370, I, L. 

V. 407. The suitors with a scornful smile, &c.] Spondanus be- 
lieves they laugh out of contempt of Telemachus. Dacier, becau.se 
they believe the time come which is to end all their doubts by the 
marriage of Penelope: they hope to draw the bow; and tins hope 
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Eumasus, thus encourag’d, hastes to bring 

The strife-full Bow, and give it to the King. 410 

Old Euryclea calling then aside. 

Hear vdiat Telemachus enjoins (he cry’d) 

At ev’ry portal let some matron wait, 

And each lock fast the well-compacted gate ; 

And if unusual sounds invade their ear, 415 

If arms, or shouts, or dying groans they hear, 

Let none to call or issue forth presume; 

But close attend the labours of the loom. 

Her prompt obedience on his order waits; 

Clos'd in an instant were the palace gates. 420 

mollifies their anger. But all these reasons (as well as those of Eu- 
stathius) seem to be rather invented than natural. We may find a 
sufficient reason of their laughter, from the sharpness of Telemachus 
towards Eumaeus : they rejoice to see an enemy (for such they esteem 
Euraseus) mis-used. And this will likewise give a reason why the 
Poet adds, that they ceased their anger against Telemachus : namely, 
because he gratifies their ill-will by threatening Eumieus 

V.412. Hear what Telemachus enjoins^ &:c.] It is very evident 
that this command proceeds not fiom Telemachus but Ulysses. It 
was Ulysses who gave directions to shut the door of the women’s 
apartments: but Eumseus is ignorant that Euryclea was acquainted 
with the return of Ulyssesj and * therefore speaks as from Tele^ 
machus He knew very well that she would obey the orders of 
Telemachus : but if she had not been acquainted with the return of 
Ulysses, she would have made some hesitation : believing the beggar 
to be really a stranger, and not Ulysses. Eustathius. 

V. 420. This verse is excellently expressive. L. 


* * Here is an entire heroic verse which might easily have been avoided. Sec 
the Preface by Bov l a to his great Work. I- 

K 


VOE. II* 
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In the same moment forth Philtetius flies, 

Secures the court, and witli a cable ties 
The utmost gate ; (the cable strongly wrought 
Of B}'blos' reed, a ship from Egypt brought) 

Then unpcrceiv’d and silent at the board 425 

His seat he takes, his eyes upon his Lord. 

And now his well-known Bow the Master bore. 
Turn'd on all sides, and view’d it o’er and o’er: 

V. 423, (the calk stioiigly wrought 

Of By bios' reed, — ] 

The woid in the Greek is /3u^?^ivoy‘ which we are not to understand 
of the Egyptian Papyrus, but it is derived from or a 

plant growing in the marshes of Egypt, sico^ £[j^(pEosg 'ita.ituow, 

that bcais the resemblance of the Papyrus, as Eustathius explains it. 
Of this plant the ancients made their cordage : on the top of it there 
grew hbrous threads zesembling hail; and thus Strabo desciibes it, 
^iayj stt’ s;)/8crcc ^ a slender twig, beaiing, as it 

were, hair on the top of it.’ 

V. 426. His eye’ would be more poetic. L, 

V 428. Turn'd on all sides, and view'd it o'er and o’d?.] This 
little particularity is not inserted in vain. Ulysses is leady to engage 
in a teirible combat. It is theiefoie vei^ necessary to be curious in 
the examination of the Bow, to be certain that he might depend 
upon it- if he had obseived that it had been decayed thiough time, 
his prudence would have famished him with some other instrument. 
Eustathius is of opinion that this whole Bow was made of hoin • be- 
cause it£S denotes worms that breed in horn The Bow^, says that 
author, was made of horn, and not of wood, like the Scythian bows. 
This, it must be confessed, is not enlircly satisfactory because the 
bows were anciently tipt or pointed at the extremities with horn; 
^ and to this horn Ulysses may refer But the other opinion is most 
probable : and Ovid thus understood it. 


* Here another entire heroic verse, I,* 
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Lest time or worms had done the weapon wrong, 

Its owner absent, and untry ’d so long. 430 

While some deriding — How he turns the Bow ! 

Some other like it sure the man must know, 

Or else would copy; or in bows he deals: 

Perhaps he makes them; or perhaps he steals. — 
Heav’n to .this wretch (another cry’d) be kind ' 

And bless, in all to M'hich he stands inclin’d, 43d 

With such good fortune as he now shall find. 

% 

Heedless he heard them: — but disdain'd reply; 
The Bow perusing ^tdth exactest eye. 

Then, as some heav’nly minstrel, taught to sing 440 
Higli notes, responsive to the trembling string, 

To some new strain when he adapts the lyre, 

Or the dumb lute refits with vocal wire. 

Relaxes, strains, and draws them to and fro’, 

So the great Master drew the mighty Bow ; 445 



V. 434. Mr. W, observes there is more drollery than good faith in 
this translation. The fact is, the Translator has transposed the sen- 
timent, not added to it. For it seems justified by lo^m^ 

(v. 400.) L. 

V. 440. Tken^ as some heavnly minstrel^ &c.] Eustathius con- 
fesses himself to be greatly pleased with this comparison ; it is very 
just, and well suited to the purpose: the strings of the Lyre represent 
the bow-string } and the ease with which the L)nist stretches them, 
admirably paints the facility with which Ulysses draws the Bow. . 
When similitudes are borrowed from an object entirely different from 
the subject which they are brought to illustrate, they give us a double ' 
satisfaction: as they surprise us by shewing an agreement between 
such things in which there seems to be the greatest disagreement. 
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And drew with ease. One liand aloft display d 
The bending horns, and one the string essay’d. 

From his essaying hand the string let fly 
Twang’d short and sharp, like the shrill swallow’s cry. 
A gen’ral horror ran through all the race; 450 

Sunk -was each heart, and pale was ev’ry face. 

Signs from above ensu’d;— the unfolding sky 
In lightning burst; Jove ’thunder’d from on high. 

V.448. — the sMngletJly 

Twang'd short and sharp, lihe the shrill swallow’s ci-y.'] 

The comparison is not intended to represent the sweetness of the 
sound, but only the quality and nature of it; and means a harsh or 
jarring, sound, or somewhat rough, as Eustathius inter- 

prets it; such a sound as the swallow makes when she sings by starts, 
and notin one even tenour. The swallow is inharmonious: and Aris- 
tophanes uses j^sreta, in his Frogs, to signify those who are 

enemies to the Muses: and here the Poet uses it to denote a shrill, 
harsh, or jarring sound. 

V. 449. An excellent verse: imitative without affectation. L. 

V. 452 . Signs from above ensu’d— 1 The signal of battle is here 
given in thunder by Jupiter, as in the eleventh Book of the Iliad. 

‘ Ev’n Jove, whose thunder spoke his wrath, distill’d 
Bed drops of blood o’er all the fatal field.’ 

And again, 

‘ That instant Juno and the martial maid 
In happy thunders promis’d Greece their aid.’ 

This prepares us for the greatness of the following Action, which is 
ushered in with thunder from heaven : and we are not sui-prised to 
see Ulysses defeat his enemies, when Jupiter declares himself in his 
favour. Homer calls this thunder a sign and a prodigy: it is a sign, 
because it predicts the event; and a prodigy, because the thunder 
proceeds from a serene sky. Eustathius. 
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Fir’d at the call of Heav’n’s Almighty Lord, 

He snatch’d the shaft that glitter’d on the board : 455 
(Fast by, the rest lay sleeping in the sheath. 

But soon to fly, the niessengei's of death. ) 

Now sitting as he was, the cord he drcAV, 

Through ev’ry ringlet levelling his view; 

Then notch’d the shaft, releas’d, and gave it wing; 
The whizzing arrow vanish’d from the string, 4b 1 
Sung on direct, aird threaded ev’ry ring. 

The solid gate its fury scarcely bounds ; 

Pierc’d tlu'ough and through, the solid gate resounds. 
Then to the Prince: — Nor have I wrought thee 
shame ; 465 

Nor err’d this hand unfaithful to its aim; 

Nor prov’d the toil too hard; nor have I lost 
That ancient vigour, once my pride and boast. 

There is not in general much poetic excellence or care in trans- 
lating the preceding parts of this Book: but from 437 to 57^ is ad- 
mirable in diction and numbers, and -worthy of the sublime Original, 
Indeed all is noble to tlie end of this Book. L. 

V. 455. That glittet'dJ] Mr. W. commends this as expressing 
justly and comprehensively the force of the term ^ naked/ in 

the Original. L. 

V. 4^7* — ' — nor have I lost 

That ancient vigour ^3 

Ulysses speaks not thus out of vanity j but solely to confirm the cou- 
rage of Telemachus, and his t-wo friends, Eum^us and Philaetius. 
He setl his vigour before their eyes, that they may have confidence in 
it in the succeeding engagement, 

Ulysses speaks very naturally; as rejoicing, his-self,at his success, 
prelusive to a moment of such importance, L. 
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Ill I deserv’d these haughty Peers disdain : — 

Now let them comfort their dejected train ; 470 

In sweet repast the present hour employ, 

Nor wait till ev’ning for the genial joy: 

Then to the lute’s soft voice pi'olong the night; — 
Music, the banquet’s most refin’d delight. 

V. 471 . In sweet repast the piesent hour employ, 

No 7 ‘wazt till ev 711)1 g ] 

This ciicumstance is very necessary; Ulysses excites the suitors to 
supper by day-light, because it would be more easy for him to assault 
them while they sat at table; the postuie would give him some ad- 
vantage. and he adds * before evening,’ because if they had supped 
by the light of the torch, upon extinguishing it they had greatly em- 
barrassed him j and perhaps rendered his designs ineffectual through 
the benefit of the darkness. Neither is it without reason that he pro- 
poses singing and music: he does it to draw away their thoughts from 
any jealousy of intended violence; and by this method he gives the 
assault unexpectedly, and begins the slaughter before they arc pre- 
pared to make any opposition 

V, 473 , 4. ‘Two sweet lines: but perhaps too sweet and polished 
for the occasion. L. 


There is something sublimely animated in the close of this Book : 
and in the awful expectation it leaves of the commencement of the 
next. 

I cannot resist quoting the Gieat Original, and Cowper’s noble 
Translation. 

'EiXxsv vBVOriV y> Vifti^aa-h (#. 41 0 .) 

Avioc l(lv(TY^^y,BVOS‘ ItBABKSCOV 0 BK r^tjXpols Tfav^WV 
npujlyjs hots’ a(j.itsos$ ^Vfoct^s 

log y^CtXKO^OCpTjg- oSb 

8 tro ^em$ sn iT^syotcrntriv SABy^st 
bSb le iXTCOTTB bSs 
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He said, then gave a nod; — and at the word 475 
Telemachus girds on his shining sword. 


Aijy SKDCfXOV Iccvvcjur ill 1^01 s(rliy> 

OuK tos u-oi ^yyj(rlrj^€g ali^j^ocl^ovlsg ovovlcti. 

Nuv^" wpy^ ytoLi hptov A^^^OKfif Islvxso'^ai 
Ev (poLBi ccvlocp sifsila. Kai aWoug e^iacca-^cci 
MoXitj) k(x,l <popp.i[yi’ 7a yap T ccvoc^y]iactlcc ^ccdog, 

Hj %ai BTt o(ppv(ri vsvaev' oSs api^s^slo ^ifog o^v 
T/jXsf^ap^o^a <piXog viog OSvG'o'YfOg ^sioio’ 

Afj.(pih %efpa (piXYjv ^aXsv ayy/i ctp" avis 

Hap ^povip h(rlyjK£i Tcsytopu^iJ^syog ai^OTfi x^Xntv. 434. 

I take the Translation a line or two higher up. 

True he lodg’d 

The arrow on the centre of the Bow^ 

And occupying still his seat;, drew home 

Nerve and notcht anow-head — with stedfast sight 

He aim’d and sent it. — Right through all the lings, 

From first to last the steel-charg’d weapon flew. 

Issuing beyond:— and to his Son he spake. 

Thou need’st not blush, f Telemachus, receiving 
A guest like me. Neither my arrow swerv’d. 

Nor labour’d I long time to draw the Bow: 

My strength is unimpair’d) not such as these 
In scorn affirm it. But the waning day 
Calls us to * supper : — after which succeeds 
Jocund variety; tlie song, the harp, 

With all that heightens and adorns the feast. 

He said ; and with his brows gave him the Sign : 

At once the Son of the illustrious Chief 

Slung his keen faulchion, graspt his spear, and stood 

Arm’d bright for battle at his Father’s side. 

Mr. Cowper adds, in a Note on the passage marked with an astc- 
rism, a most just and forcible remark on these words. This is an 

f 1 have altered here for conformity to the Ongmal: which tays Telemachus, 
simply; and not * young Prince/ L, 
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Fast by his Fathers side he takes his stand; 

The beamy javlin lightens in his hand. 

instance of the ^vf^Soviov ^akcc hi^v mentioned in Book xx. such as, 
perhaps, could not easily be paralleled. L. 

V.478. ' Lightening’ would have been more elegant, and nearer 
to the Original. L. 

I question whether tliere be a passage in ancient or modern Tra- 
gedy, so truly terrible, as this seeming levity of Ulysses the moment 
when going to begin the slaughter. L. 

This 21st Book is marked P. in my copy. L. 


Olservahle Words in this Book not in the Iliad. 


V. 20. 

V, 41. KStTKSiy, 
V, 61. oyxiov. 

V. 71* 

V, 111. 

V. 112. lpivu(xlv$. 


V. 230. 7rpoy.y7j(r7iVor- 
V. 284. aky}, 

axo^tcrliyj, 

V, 306, Bitr^lug. 

V. 407. H0kko4^, 


V. 99. axswy used adverbially, and as undeclinable as hen-aise in 
French. 



THE 


TWENTY-SECOND BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 



THE ARGUMENT. 


THE DEATH OF THE SUITORS. 

Ultsses begins the slaughter of the Suitors by the death 
of Antinous. He declares himself, and le^sfly his arrows 
at the rest. Telernachus assists, and brings arms for his 
Father, himself Eunueus and Philcetius. Melanthius 
does the same for the PVooers. Minerva encourages Ulysses 
in the shape of Mentor. The Suitors are all slain, only 
Medon and Phemius are spared. Melanthius and the 
urfaitlful servants are executed. The rest acknowledge 
their Master with all demonstrations of joy. 



THE 


ODYSSEY. 


BOOK XXIL^ 

Then fierce the Hero o’er the threshold strode; 

Stript of his rags^ he blaz cl out like a God. 

Full in their face the lifted Bow he bore, 

And quiver’ckdeaths, a formidable store; 

* We are now come to the great Event or Catastrophe f of the 
Odyssey 5 which is the Destruction of the Suitors. The manner by 
which the Poet conducts it, has been praised and censured: by some 
as noble and heroic, by others as romantic and incredible. It is 
therefore highly necessary to vindicate Homer, in the chief Action of 
the whole Poem: that he may not be found culpable, in the place 
where he ought to be the most exact, and f draw bis Hero to the best 
advantage.^ The objection made against this decisive action is, that 
the Poet makes Ulysses perform impossibilities: no one person, with 
such small assistance, being able to destroy above an hundred enemies. 
It is no answer to say that Pallas descends to aid Ulysses : for it has 
been already proved, that all incidents which require a divine proba- 
bility, should be so disengaged from the action, that they may be 
subtracted from it without destroying it3 whereas this Action is essen-^ 
tiai to it. No less a Critic than Longinus, chap. vii. condemns 

f Catastrophe is properly ^ conversion ’ from one state of things to the contrary. L. 
f I The omission of the Article here would have sav'd a verse. L 
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Before his feet the rattling show r he threw, 5 

And thus terrific, to the suitor crew. 

Homer j for, enumerating the faults of the Odyssey, he thus pro- 
ceeds . ^ To these may be added the absurdities he commits, in the 
account of the destruction of Penelope’s suitors.’ And Scaliger, lib, v. 
of bis Poetics, is of the same opinion: * Ulysses interfeclt arcu procosj 
inter quos et ipsum tantillum csset intervalH. Quare omnes simul in 
earn impetum non fecerunt?’ The strength of this objection lies in 
the omission of the suitors in not rushing at once upon Ulysses in an 
united body. Now this was impossible : he stood upon the threshold 
in a narrow pass ; and by this advantage he was able to make it good 
against a great inequality of numbers. It is not difficult to bring in- 
stances of a like nature from undoubted history* Codes alone de- 
fended the bridge over the Tyber against the whole aimy of Porsena, 
and stood immoveable till the Romans broke it down behind him. 
And Leonidas the Spartan General defended the pass of Thermopylas 
with a small number, against three millions of Persians led by Xerxes; 
and if he had not been betrayed, he would have probably defeated his 
who|e army. In both these instances theie was a greater inequality 
of numbers, than between Ulysses and the suitors. The reader will 
be reconciled to the probability of these relations, if he considers that 
the whole business of war was anciently decided by mere strength of 
body. Fire-arms now set all men upon a nearer level* but in these 
early ages, the strongest person was the greatest Hero : a man of su- 
peiior and uncommon strength drove his enemies before him like an 
army of boys, and with as much facility Fiom this obseivatiou it is 
evident, that Homer scarce transgresses the bounds of histoiic truth, 
when he describes Achilles chasing whole squadions of Trojans. He 
wrote according to tlie manners of Ins times, and drew after the life j 
though sometimes he improved a feature to give grace to the picture 
of his Hero: thus iu the Scripture, fiom the mere advantage of 
strength, we see a single Goliath defy the whole armies of Israel. 

Rapin commends the conduct of Homer in bringing about the 
destruction of the suitors. The unravelling f tlie whole Odyssey (say* 

* ‘ He would probably have,’ L. 

f < Of ’ it should have been. L. 
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One ventVous game this hand has won to-day ; 
Another, Princes! yet remains to play: 

that Author) by their deaths, is very great, and very becoming an 
Hero: that whole story is dressed up in colours so decent, and at the 
same time so noble, that Antiquity can hardly match any part of the 
narration • here Homer has displayed himself to the best advantage. 
I wish Rapin had given his reasons; and not run into a general com- 
mendation • but we shall be sufficiently convinced of the judgment of 
Homer in describing the suitors falling chiefly by Ulysses, if we con- 
sider the nature of Epic Poetry. The chief Action is to be performed 
by the Hero of the Poem. Thus Hector falls by Achilles; Tuinus by 
JEneas. The death of the Suitors is the chief Action of the Od)^ssey: 
and therefore it i^ necessary to be executed by Ulysses; for if any 
other person had performed it, that person would have done an action 
more noble than the Hero of the Poem, and eclipsed his glory. It is 
for the same reason that the Poet refuses all easy methods to re-esta- 
blish Ulysses : he throws him into difficulties which he is to surmount 
by his own prowess and magnanimity. Homer might easily have 
raised an army, and placed Ulysses at the head of it : but the moic 
difficult way being most conducive to his honour, he rejects all easy 
methods; — shews him struggling with infinite hazards, out of which 
he extricates himself personally by his wisdom and courage. By this 
means f he completes the character of his Hero, leaves a noble image 
of his wmrth upon the minds of the spectators, and makes him go oif 
the stage with the utmost applause. 

V. 1 . Then fierce the Hero oer the threshold strode, 8cc,] Plato 
was particularly struck with the beauty of these lines ; in his Dialogue 
inti tied Ion, p. 145, Socrates thus speaks: ^ When you repeat the 
verses of Homer emphatically, and ravish the whole audience, whe- 
ther it be the passage where he sings how Ulysses leaps upon the 
threshold, discovers himself to the Suitors, and pours his arrows be- 
fore his feet; or where Achilles rushes upon Hector j or where he 

* ^ More important to the main event of the Poem* would have been language 
more critically exact. L. 

f < yhese means* might have been not improper here. L. 
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Another mark our arroAv must attain. 

Phoebus, assist! nor be the labour A^ain. 10 

paints the Jaraentations of Hecuba, Priam, or Andromache, tell me, 
are you any longer master of your own passions? are you not turns- 
ported ^ and ravished with divine fuiy, think yourself present at the 
very actions, either in Ithaca, or Troy r It must indeed be allowed, 
that Homer here paints to the life: we sec Ulysses, his motion, his 
attitude, and the noble fury with which he begins the onset. The 
Poet inteiests us in the cause of his Hero 3 and we fight on his side 
against his enemies. 

Eustathius observes, that instead of the iEoHans wrote 

An observation of too little inaportance to have been re- 
garded, if he had not given us a fragment of Sapj^o as a proof of it. 
Tif S' aypoicu'fis ^■gA'yei voov 
OvK sTfi<rlccp,syy} rx spans' sXksiv 

ETtf I'm <r(pupujy 5 

which he thus explains, 

^ What rustic beauty drest in awkward charms 
Detains my lover from his Sappho’s arms^’ 

The circumstance of throwing the arrows before his feet is not in- 
serted without a reason. Ulysses could reach them thence with more 
facility and expedition, than if they had hung at his shoulder in the 
quiver. 

V. 2. ke hla%d out like a God.'] Mr. Wakefield has alieady 

observed that this is an interpolation. 

Perhaps thus: 

^ Then off his tatter’d garb Ulysses threw. 

And with a bound on the high threshold flew: 

The Bow and quiver full of shafts he bore^ 

And at his feet the formidable store 
Of arrows casting, to the suitors said. 

This trial, — difficult it was, ^ hath sped! 

Another mark if now I may attain, 

Phoebus, assist! nor be the labour vain!’ 

* From probably, bracca and breeches. So that this reading would here 
make of Ulysses a sam mhiU. L. 
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Swift as the word the parting arrow sings, 

And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings. 

Avlcc^ 6 paKsm TCoKup^yflis Oha‘a‘svg’ 

Axlo S’ sTfi (j.syccv sSoy, sywv ^lov yjSs (fccfslpyjv 
levy s/XTTAsi^v layjdg S’ sKysuaT oicrlss 
Avia ^pocr^s TfoSovv pi^slocSs iJuvYjcrlyjpfnv Bsiifsv, 

Ovlog Sy)‘-pjOt (ZbSXo; acCiog syJsXscrlai. 

Nuv ccvls (TKOTtoy aXKoVy cy artoj I15 ^ocasv ccvi]p, 

Eicro^at aiKs IvyoiiM, ntopfjSs (xoi suyo^ AtoXXwv. X. 1 — /. 

The additions made by the Translator aie animated and striking. 
But I own, without leserve^ that although they are as much in the 
chaiacter of the Original as could w^ell be, I think there is in die 
Original a terrible conciseness and simplicity, which all addition 
weakens. 

I have translated /xsyav aSoy ^ the high threshold,’ because I think 
such is the meaning. 

The threshold had two advantages. It was a station best likely to 
be maintained without being dislodged from it, or being surrounded. 
And its height was some advantage 3 both for resistance and for at- 
tack. Virgil, if the reading we have is just, seems to have construed 
the epithet in the same manner . 

Nec non et gemini custodes, limine ab alto 

Praecedunt, gressumque Canes comitantur herilera.’ 

JEiJ. viii, 460— '2. 

where, however, Mr.W. reads, ingeniously, ^ limine ab arto.' L. 

V. 10. I^hcelus^ assist!^ Ulysses addresses a prayer to Apollo to 
give success to his present enterprise. He directs it to him, because 
he is the God of Archery 3 and he concludes in four words, in com- 
pliance with the exigence of the time, w'^hich will not permit him to 
speak at large. This prayer to Apollo confirms my observation, that 
Penelope proposed the trial of the Bow in honour of that Deity. And 
we find that it was customary, from a remarkable passage in the Iliad 3 
lib. iy. 

^ But first to speed thy shaft, address thy vow 
To Lycian Phoebus with the silver Bow : 
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Wretch that he was, of unprophetic soul! 

High ixi his hands he rear VI the golden bowl ! 

Ev’n then to drain it lengthen'd out his breath; 15 
Chang'd to the deep, theibitter draught of death : 

For Fate who fear’d amidst^a feastful band? 

And Fate to numbers, by single hand? 

Full through his throat Ulysses’ weapon past, 

And pierc’d the neck. He falls, and breathes his last. 

And swear the firstlings of the flock to pay 

On Zelia’s altars, to the God of day.’ 

It is from the urgency of the time that the speedi of Ulysses, as well 
as the prayer, is concise. It would have been very injudicious, when 
he was ready to assault his enemies unexpectedly, to have prefaced the 
onset with a long oration : this would have given them an alarm, and 
time to make an opposition. 

V. 11 — 18. One cannot be surprised that the consummate ele- 
gance of this intervening description has approved itself to the taste 
and judgment of Mr. Wakefield. Yet the Author of the Essay on the 
Odyssey * condemns the concluding line as a kind of quibble. But is it 
not to reason too curiously to reason thus ? L. 

V. 18. And Fate to numbers^ ly a single hand?'] This particular 
is very artful. The Poet‘while he writes, seems to be surprised at the 
difficulty of the enterprise he is about to relate He is in doubt of 
the great events and stands still in admiration of it. This has a 
double effect, it sets the courage of Ulysses in a strong point of 
light, who executes what might be almost thought an impossibility, 
and at the same time it excellently contributes to make the story cre- 
dible. For Homer appears to be held in suspense by the greatness of 
the action; an intimation that nothing but the real truth and de- 
ference to veracity could extort from him a belief of it : thus by seem- 
ing to make the relation improbable, the Poet establishes the proba- 
bility of it. Eustathius. 


* P, ^15. 
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The tumbling goblet the wide floor o’erflows, 21 
A stream of gore burst spouting from his nose; 

Grim in convulsive agonies he sprawls : 

Before him spurn’d, the loaded table falls, 

And spreads the pavement with a mingled flood 25 
Of floating meats, and wine, and human blood. 
Amaz’d, confounded, as they saw him fall. 

Uprose the throngs tumultuous round the hall : 

O’er all the dome they cast a haggard eye : 

Each look’d for ai'ms : in vain ; no arms were nigh : 30 
Aim’st thou at Psinces^ (all amaz’d they said) 

Thy last of games unhappy hast thou play’d ; 

Thy erring shaft has made our bravest bleed, 

And death, unlucky guest, attends thy deed. 

Vultures shall tear thee — ^Thus incens’d they spoke; 35 
’Vl''hile each to chance ascrib’d the wond’rous stroke : 

V. 22. ji stream of gore burst spouting ] The word in the 

Original is auAoj, which commonly signifies a pipe or musical instru- 
ment. The ancients (obsei;ves Euslatluus) used it to denote a foun- 
tain; here therefore it implies a flux or fountain of blood; rtparo;, 
B^aycovliffp^K The word therefore very happily paints the 

blood spouting from the nostrils, as from a fountain: and in this 
sense, it gives us a full image of the nature of the wound. 

V. 23, ‘Grim’ and ‘sprawls/ — two words fitter for a travesty of 
Homer. L. 

V. 27, 8, Rhime too near v, 23, 4. The ‘ epiphonema/ or ani- 
mated ‘ apostropiie,’ v. 33 — 38, is commended by the Author of the 
Essay. L. 

V. 30. An excellent line. L. 

— — Thus incens’d they spoke i 
While each to Chance ascrib’d the wondrous stroke:'] 
^^Ksage was looked upon as spurious by the ancients; for they 
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Blind as they were; for Death cv'n now invades 
His destin’d prey, and Avraps them all in shades. 

Then grimly frowning Avith a dreadful look, 

That wither’d all their hearts, Ulysses spoke. 40 
Dogs, ye have had your day:— ye fear’d no more 
Ulysses vengeful from the Trojan shore; 

tliought it impossible that all the Suitors should speak the same senti- 
ment, as by compact, like a Chorus in a Tragedy. They ^ appealed to 
the custom of Homer himself,* who continually wrote 
' Ss 'fig 

Eustathius answers, that the Poet speaks thus confusedly, to represent 
the confusion of the Suitors at the death of Antinous. Dacier defends 
him by saying, that all the Suitors imagined that Antinous was slain 
by accident ‘ and therefore the whole assembly having the same senti- 
ment, the Poet might ascribe to every member of it the same expres- 
sion.f 

V. 41. I fear we must join with the Author of the Essay in con- 
demning the introduction of this vulgar pioverb here* He says well. 
^ Proverbial speeches become unworthy of oui Epic Poetry. Foreign 
proverbs are often great and emphatical to usj as many of ours may 
sound great to foreigners : yet, at home, both, if vulgar, will be apt 
to appear mean, dr, at least, unfit for the greater kinds of Poetiy.’— 
He then says (as Addison had done) what is not exactly the fact; 
that we do not know what expressions were become mean by being 
habitually applied to mean occasions among the Ancients. (V. Ess. 
p. 302, 3. Ev. V.) 

y.42. Ulysses vengeful from the Trojan shore, '] The mention of 
the return of Ulysses from Troy is not inserted casually : he speaks 
thus to intimidate his enemies, by recalling to their minds all the 
brave actions that he performed before it^ Were not this his inten- 

** A bad anapffistic cadence. L. 

t I believe in Writers of great antiquity < speabing’ often means ^ imagined or 
acting m such a manner as the Writer interprets mto such words and sentS^tl-* 
And this acceptation may be a clue to some otherwise inexplicable passages of 
ture. L. 
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While to your lust and spoil a guardless prey. 

Our house, our wealth, our helpless handmaids lay: 
Not so content, with bolder frenzy fir’d, 45 

Ev’n to our bed, presumptuous, you aspii'’d : 

Laws or divine or human fail’d to move. 

Or shame of men, or dread of Gods above : 

Heedless alike of infamy or praise, 

Of Fame’s eternal voice in future days : 50 

The hour of vengeance, wretches, now is come; 
Impending Fate is yours, and instant doom. 

Thus dreadful he. Confus’d the Suitors stood ; 
From their pale cheeks recedes the flying blood : 
Trembling they sought their guilty heads to hide; 55 
Alone the bold Eurymachus reply’d. 

If, as thy words impart, (he thus began) 

Ulysses lives, and thou the mighty man, 

tion, he would have varied his expression, for In reality he has been 
absent from Troy near ten years^ and returns from the Phseacian, not 
the Trojan shores. Eustathius. 

V. 47 — 50. Amplified (probably through attention to Chapman 
and Ogilby) from these two verses ; 

Ovls <Bbbs hia‘ayls$ ol spayov Bvpvy sypBnv* 

Ov1s liy' ay^pcmtojy yep,s<nv, 

finely translated by Wakefield ; 

' Of Gods who dwell high Heav*n no fear your mind 
Sway’d, nor the future vengeance of mankind.’ 

Yet the 50th verse is a noble one: and the numbers and rhythm of 
thiiSirfole speech are admirable. L. 

4. The words ^ recedes’ and ^ flying’ thus associated are inele * 
^^i^i^^utoldgous. W. 
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Great are thy wrongs, and much hast thou sustain’d 
In thy spoil’d palace, and exhausted land. 

The cause and author of those guilty deeds, 

Lo ' at thy feet unjust Antinous bleeds. 

Xot love, but wild ambition was his guide: 

To slay thy son, thy kingdoms to divide, 

These were his aims; — but juster Jove deny’d. 

V. 5Q Mr, Wakefield corrects, for the sake of a more exact 
rhime, thus — ^ from this unruly band •’ which has the advantage not 
only in riiime^ but as being nearer to the Original. 

— — — — o(ra ps^siTKOv A^aiot 

lT6?^ka y.sy sv y^syapoicrty ATASOAAA. (V. 4d, / .) L. 

V. 6'i-. To sla 2 / thy son^ thy kingdoms to divided] This expression 
is judiciously inserted* and with good reason pul into the mouth of 
one of the Suitors; namely Euryniachus. The Poet is now punishing 
them for their crimes. It is therefore very necessary that the reader 
should be satisfied that they deserve punishment: for if it be not an 
act of justice, it is murder. The Poet therefore brings them all con- 
fessing themselves guilty by the mouth of Euiymachus • their crime 
is the intended murder of Telemachus, and the usurpation of the 
throne of Ulysses. If this had not been set m a clear lights there 
might have been loom for a suspicion that Ulysses inflicted a punish- 
ment too great for the guilt of the Suitors. For was it a crime that 
deserved death, to aim at the marriage of Penelope^ This is not to be 
supposed: for they took her to be a wddow,* and might therefore 
without a crime ask her m mairiage. Was death due for the waste 
and profusion of the riches of Ulysses > This might have been re- 
dressed, by a full repayment, and a just equivalent. Homer there- 
fore, to shew that there is a cause for the severity of the punishment, 
sets their crimes in open view: which are an intentional murd^^and 
an actual treason. The place likewise where he inserts thi^JRim- 
Ktance is well chosen : viz. in the place where the ’punishment m re^ 

* Their evidence of her being; a Wido’w was mere general presumption. 
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Since cold in death th’ offender lies, oh spare 
Thy suppliant people, and receive their pray’r! 

Brass, gold, and treasures shall the spoil defray : 

Two hundred oxen ev'ry Prince shall pay ; 

The waste of years refunded in a day. 70 

Till then thy wrath is just Ulysses burn’d 

With high disdain, and sternly thus return’d. 

All, all the treasures that enrich’d our throne 
Before your rapines, join’d with all your own : 

If offer’d, vainly should for nrercy call : 75 

’Tis you that offipr, and I scorn them all. 

Your blood is ray demand; your lives the prize, 

Till pale as yoirder wretch each Suitor lies. 

Hence with those coward terras: or fight, or fly: 

This choice is left ye, to resist or die ; 80 



lated: and by this method we acknowledge the equity of it. It is 
true, Eurymachus throws the guilt upon Antinous as the chief of- 
fender. But all the Suitors have been his associates, and approved of 
all his violent and bloody designs through the Odyssey, and therefore 
are justly involved in the same punishment j so that Ulysses punishes 
rebellious subjects ^ by the autliority of a King. Homer likewise ob- 
serves justice in the death of Antinous j; he is the first in guilt, and 
the first that falls by his Hero’s hands. 

V. 65. Oove more just’ would avoid a striking collision of most 
unpleasant sounds. L. 

V. 72. In every instance of this kind, for the preservation of 
grammatical piopriety, Mr.W. proposes the pronoun rather than the 
adverb. 

f «« — and sternly ^ these’ return’d*’ L. 


* That is by ‘ local* alle^ance as to most oi them. L. 
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And die I trust ye shall. He sternly spoke: 

With guilty fears the pale assembly shook. 

Alone Euryniachus exhorts the train : 

Yon Archer, comi-ades, will not shoot in vain ; 

But from the threshold shall his darts be sped, 85 
(Whoe’er he be) till ev'ry Prince lie dead. 

Be mindful of yourselves; draw forth your swords, 
And to his shafts obtend these ample boards, 

(So need compels.) Then, all united strive 

The bold invader from his post to drive : 9o 

The City rous’d shall to oiir I'esciie bfiste. 

And this mad archer soon ^ve shot his last. 

V. 88. And to his shafts ohtend these ample hoards.'] Eurymachus 
exhorts the Suitors to make use of the tables to oppose Ulysses in the 
manner of shields , whence, observes Eustatluus, it may be gathered 
that every Suitor had a peculiar table. This may be confirmed from 
this Book : for when Antinous falls, he overturns a table 5 which, if 
there had been but one, would have been too large to be thus over* 
thrown . besides he speaks in the plural number, 

V. 88. ohtend these aynple hoards^ The Author of the 

Essay objects (p 2 p 3 ), and, as it seems, with reason, to the dispropor- 
tion of the phrase to the subject and occasion, L. 

V. 91. The City rous’d shall to our rescue haste,'\ It is impossible 
but that the Suitors must have had many fiiends amongst the Ithacans. 
Interest or ill-humour engages men in faction. But this is not the 
full import of the sense of Homer. The Ithacans^ were ignorant that 
Ulysses was returned : and no wonder therefore if they engaged in 
defence of the Princes of their land,t against a stranger and a beggar, 
for such in appearance was Ulysses. 

* Itkacesians. 

f Only so in part: twelve were of Ithaca; as enumerated L. xvii. 
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Swift as he spoke, he drew his traitor sword, 

And like a lion rush’d against his Lord. 

The wary Chief the rushing foe represt; 95 

Who met the point, and forc’d it in his breast : 

His failing hand deserts the lifted sword, 

And prone he falls extended o’er the board ! 

Before him wide, in mix’d effusion roll 

Th’ untasted viands, and the jovial bowl. 100 

Full through his liver pass’d the mortal wound; 

W’ith dying rage his forehead beats the ground : 

He spurn’d the s^at with fuiy as he fell. 

And the fierce soul to darkness div’d, and hell: 

V. 93, 4. Instead of this interpolation of the simile of the lion, 
Mr.W. better in exact correspondence with the Original ; 

' And rush’d ^ with dreadful shouts’ upon his Lord.’ 

— — £7r’ ctvlcv 

'E^j^sp^ccXscc ta^ujy* (V. 85, 6.) 

The epithet * traitor’ to the sword is also (as might be imagin’d) a 
modern interpolation. L. 

V. 96 . Mr. W. correctly : 

' And wings a ^ previous arrow’ to his breast.’ L. 

V. 102. Instead of this coarse exaggeration, rather thus, partly 
with Mr. Wakefield: 

' With dying ^pangs’ his forehead beats the ground. 

He spurns the seat, convulsive, as he lies. 

And the deep gloom of death o’erspreads his eyes.’ 

The Translator seems determined to avoid what is imputed to the 
Chaplain, 

, ^ Who never mentions Hell to ears polite/ 

is very blameable in the contrary excess; by thp perpetual and 
iKiMhorized use of this word. L. 
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Next bold Amphinomus his arms extends 105 

To force the pass ; the godlike man defends. 

Thy speai', Telemachus! prevents th’ attack : 

The brazen weapon driving through his back 
Thence through his breast his bloody passage tore ; 
Flat falls he thuudring on the marble flooi', 110 
And his crush’d forehead marks the stone with goi-e. 

V. 108, The Irazen weapoii driving through his hack.'] Eusta- 
thiuSj and Spondanns from him, interpret this passage very much to 
the disadvantage of the courage of Telemachus : they observe that he 
is yet new to the horrors of war, and thereftjwre wanting the heart 
to meet his enemy in the front, gives him this wound between the 
shoulders* that as soon as he has given the blow, out of fear he leaves 
the spear in the wound : (an action as disreputable, as to throw away 
the shield in battle ) and lastly, that it is fear that suggests to 
Lis mind the expedient to fetch the arms, a pretext to be distant 
from danger. But it is not difficult to defend Telemachus. Am- 
phinomus was assaulting Ulysses: and consequently his back was 
turned toward Telemachus; and this occasions the wound in that 
part. This combat is not a combat of honour, where points of cere- 
mony are observed : Telemachus was therefore at liberty to destroy 
his enemy by any methods, without any imputation of cowardice; 
especially considering the inequality of the parties. Neither is it out 
of fear that he quits his spear, but from a dictate of wisdom, he is 
afraid lest some of the Suitors should attack him while he is disen- 
gaging it, and take him at an advantage, while he has no weapon to 
use in his own defence. Besides, he has no farther occasion for it : 
he hastes away to provide other arms , not only for himself, but for 
Ulysses and his friends . and this is so far from being tlie suggestion 
of fear, that it is the result of wisdom. 

There is some difficulty in the expression apoitpyjvsi The 

meaning of it is, lest he should receive a descending blow : thdU^ord 
is an adjective, and Eustathius tells us, that is to be undersml|d. 
I should rather choose which immediately precedes : it 
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He left his jav’lin in the dead, for fear 
The long incumbrance of the weighty spear 
To the fierce foe advantage might afford. 

To rush behrceii and use the shorten’d sword. 115 
With sj)eedy ardour to his Sire he flies ; 

And, Arm, great Father! arm, (in haste he cries) 

Lo hence I run for other arms to wield; 

For missile javlins, and for helm and shield: 

Fast by our side let either faithful swain 120 

In arms attend us, and their part sustain. 

Flaste and return, (Ulysses made reply) 

While yet th’ auxiliar shafts this hand supply; 

ing as good sense to say, a wound is given by a descending sword, as 
a descending hand. 

V, 115. and use the shorten d sword^ This epithet ii 

characteristically emphatic, though not in the Original ‘ though some- 
thing of similar effect is a back-handed stroke. L. 

V. liy, aim (in haste he oic^J ] Homer almost con- 

stantly gives the epithet ttIsoosv'j'oc to sitscc — ' winged words.’ Plu- 
tarch in his treatise upon Gairulity gives u^ the meaning of it. A 
word {says that Author) while it remains unspoken is a secret: but 
being communicated, it changes its name into common rumour: it is 
then ^ flown’ from us : and this is the reason why Homer calls words 
^winged:’ he that lets a bird fly from his hand, does not easily catch 
it again ^ and he that lets a word slip from his tongue cannot recall 
it 5 it flies abroad, and flutters from place to place every moment. It 
has indeed in some passages a still closer meaning: when a person 
speaks with precipitation, the epithet expresses the swiftness of the 
speech, the words are winged * it is here applied with particular pro- 
priety; Telemachus asks a question in the compass of four lines, and re- 
ceive an answer in two from Ulysses; the time not allowing any delay. 

V. 123. Mr. W. observes, that this epithet, 'auxiliar,’ is from 
diapman. 
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Lest thus alone, encounter’d by an host, 

Driv’n from the gate, th’ impoitant pass be lost. 125 
With speed Telemachus obeys; and flies 
Where pil’d on heaps the royal annour lies. 

Four brazen helmets, eight refulgent spears. 

And four broad bucklers, to his Sire he bears : 

At once in brazen panoply they shone; 130 

At once each servant brac’d his armour on : 

Around their King a faithful guard they stand. 

While yet each shaft flew deathful from his hand, 
Chief after Chief expir’d at ev’ry wound. 

And swell’d the bleeding mountain on the ground. 


V, 130. ^Golden panoply/ P. L. vi. 527- L, 

V. 135. Bleeding mountain^] Though Mr.W. says this part of 
the Translation is excellent^ it may be doubted whethei the Author 
of the Essay have not;» in this instance, more truly judged. 

He says : — 

' There is another disagreement in Epithets, when * two Expres- 
sions, proper in themselves, are yet joined together improperly. 
After a great slaughter we may very well have a notion of ‘ heaps,’ or 
(as it is in the poetical language) ^ mountains of the slain ■’ ’tis natural 
on the same occasion, to imagine to ourselves their wounds, and the 
^ blood ebbing’ f out of them. These are veiy proper separately; but 
to join them under the notion of a " bleeding mountain/ docs not look 
so reconcileable to the mind.’ (Ess. p, I 89 .) 

We may add to this observation, that if the Metaphor had been 
allowable in describing the horrors of a field of cainage, or of a city 
taken by stonn, in which myriads have perished, it is disproportioned 
here. The catastrophe has its abundant terror: which unsuitable 
exaggeration 'W'eakens instead of heightening. L . 

* * He might have avoided a verse, by saying, ^ in themselves 
' f 'Ebbing' seems the reverse. Lf 
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Soon as his store of flying fates was spent, 136 

Against the wall he set the Bow unbent : 

And noAv his shoulders bear the massy shield ; 

And now his hands two beamy jav’lins wield; 

He frowns beneath his nodding plume, that play’d 
O’er the high crest, and cast a dreadful shade. 141 
There stood a window near, whence looking down 
From o’er the porch, appear’d the subject town. 

V. 136. I cannot say much for the elegance of this periphrasis of 
arrows^ by which they aie called ^ flying’ fates. Of the twOj perhaps 
Ogilby’s ^ feather’d stor^ns ’ may be preferable. L. 

V. 137 . Against the wall he set the Bow unhent ] The Poet may 
be thought too circumstantial in the disposal of the Bow j but there is 
a reason for it. He shews Ulysses placed it out of the reach of the 
Suitors: who, if they had seized the Bow, might have furnished 
themselves with arrows from the dead bodies of their friends, and 
employed them against Ulysses : this caution was therefore necessary. 
Eustathius. 

V. 141. ' High o’er the crest’ would have been more poetical. L. 

V. 142. There stood a window near, whence looking down. 

From o'er the poich appeal'd the subject town ] 

The word in the Greek is opaoivpi), ' janua superior and it is like- 
wise used a little lower. It has given great trouble to the Commen- 
tators to explain the situation of these two passages. Dacier imagines 
that by the foi*mer there was a descent into the court-yard, and so to 
the street. But this cannot be true: for Agelaus exhorting his asso- 
ciates to seize this passage, raajc^s use of the word avct^aivai: which 
signifies to ‘'ascend,’ and not to ' descend’ into the court-yard: be 
sides, he bids them raise the people by ^shouting to them 5 ’ which 
seems to imply, that this place overlooked the streets, from whence a 
shout might be heard by the people. OpaoSvpr) (observes Eustathius) 
is ^vpy) Bis rjy opvv'tcci ns ^aXwy ihtv SKSidsy : that is, ^ a door by w^hich 
a person ascends to obtain a prospect/ This probably led to the roof 
of the porch of the palace fronting the street : whence a person stand- 
ing in the open air, and shouting, might raise the city ; or, as for 
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A double strength of valves secur d the place ; 

A high and narrow^ but the only pass: 145 

greater clearness it is here tianslated^ a window} which answers all 
these purposes. 

But there is still a difHculty arising from the word \ccvpy: which 
is thus solved by Eustathius} Xavpy) strliy 6 itpog ry]y ayojy 

HevwTtog , that is, a narrow passage leading to this private window or 
door, and he afterwards interprets it by (rlsvrj ohg. 

From what has been observed, it appears evidently that theic was 
another passage to the upper apartments of the palace} for this was 
guarded by Eumteus, and was inaccessible: and consequently Mclan- 
thius conveys the arms to the Suitors by some othei stair-case. This 
Homer expresses by ayappujya$ pi^syapoio - — tjje former word is very 
well explained byHesychius} it signifies the passages of the palace 
leading from chamber to chamber, or the of the apartments: 
fojyy) properly denotes a rupture} and here represents the openings of 
the passages from room to room. The ancients thought this whole 
passage so obscure, that they drew a plan of these inward passages of 
the palace, as Eustathius infoims us in this they figured the porch, 
the higher aperture, the other stair-case, andtlie loom where the arms 
were laid. But Dacier starts another difidculty: if Melanthius could 
go up to tlie room where the arms lay, why could he not go thence 
into the courts of the palace, and raise the city^ The answer is, be- 
cause the arms were placed in an inward apartment, and there was 
no passage thence into the palace yard. Her mistake aiose from her 
opinion that there ■was an entry into the palace by the op<ro9vpYj which 
opinion is refuted in the beginning of this annotation If indeed 
Telemachus had brought down the arms this way, then there must 
have been a passage for Melanthius to the place from whence ^ Age- 
laus bids him raise the city} for if Telemachus had passed to the ar- 
moury by it, why might not Melanthius from it^ Bui this is not the 
case. —for this door or window is not mentioned till Telemachus has 
furnished Ulysses and his friends with armour; and consequently 
Homer cannot intend that we should understand that Telemachus 
ascended to the armoury by it. 

# More grammatically, whence but then there would have been a rhime. L. 
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The cautious King, with all preventing care, 

To g'uaid that outlet, plac’d Eumseus there: 

When Agclails thus: — Has none the sense 
To mount yon’ window, and alarm from thence 
The neighbour Town ? the Town shall force the door, 
And this bold Archer soon shall shoot no more. 151 
Melanthius then: — That outlet to the gate 
So near adjoins, that one may guard the strait. 

But other methods of defence remain ; 

Myself with arms can furnish all the train. 155 

Stores from the rcyal magazine 1 bring, 

And their own darts shall pierce the Prince and King. 

He said ; and mounting up the lofty stairs, 

Twelve shields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets 
bears : 

All arm, and sudden round the hall appears l60 
A blaze of bucklers, and a wood of spears. 

V. I44j S. Certainly a bad rhime: though made (according to 
Mr.W’s conjecture) on the principle on which Boileau constructed 
his rhimes to such exactness, by making the second verse before the 
first, for “W. supposes that the Translator finding pass’ in Chap- 
man, concerned himself little for a rhime to match it 
V. 158-^61 • Ogilby, a little corrected, preferable: on account of 
the too near resemblance of the neighbouring lines in this Translation, 
Thus— 

^ This said, Melanthius hastens up the stairs j 
And thence twelve shields and plumed helmets bears 
Twelve lances swift he gave them these to arm : 

Ulysses trembled at this new alarm.’ 

V. 159 . Twelve shields f twelve lances, and twelve helmets hears ^ 
Aristarchus, remarks Eustathius, blamed this descriptioti as incre- 
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The Hero stands opprest with mighty woe . 

On ev’ry side he sees the labour grow. — 

Oh curst event ' and oh unlook’d-for aid ! 

Melanthius or the women have betray'd 165 

Oh my dear Son ! The Father with a sigh ! 

Then ceas’d; — the filial virtue made reply. 

Falsehood is folly;* and ’tis just to own 
The fault committed : — this Avas mine alone. 

My haste neglected yonder door to bar; 170 

And hence the villain has supply ’d their war. 

Run, good Eumaeus, then ; and (what before 
I thoughtless err’d in) well secure that door: 

dible, for iow could one person be able to carry such a load of 
armour at one time? But we are not to make this supposition, the 
Poet speaks indefinitely, and leaves us at liberty to conjecture that 
Melanthius brought them at several times} thus a little lower we find 
him going again for arms to furnish the rest of the suitors. 

V. 167. ‘ Whom thus the ‘ angelic virtue’ answered mild.’ 

P.L.V.371. W. 

The Author of the Essay objects (p. 185.) to this phrase: perhaps 
without much reason. L. 

V. 168. * Very like the Aphorism of the great lord Mansfield, — 

‘ Nothing is so silly as cunning.’ Perhaps here an Aphorism is out of 
place : but it is most concise and excellent in itself. L. 

V. 172, Hun, good EumcBus, &c.] This passage, where Telema- 
chus bids Eumaeus go and see who brings the arms, proves that Tele- 
machus did not before absent himself from the battle out of cowardice : 
here he chooses to partake the danger with Ulysses, and sends Eu- 
maeus and Philaetius to execute his orders} a sign that he does not 
consult his safety at the expence of his honour. Eu.stathius. 

But it may seem extraordinary, that Ulysses and Telemachus 
should be in doubt to know the person who brought the arm.s to the 
Suitors; especially when Agelaiis had held a public conference with 
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Learn if by female fraud this deed were done. 

Or (as my thought misgives) by Delius’ son. 175 
While yet they spoke, in quest of arms again 
To the high chamber stole the faithless swain : 

Not unobserv’d; — Eumaeus watchful ey’d; 

And thus address'd Ulysses near his side. 

The miscreant we suspected takes that way. ] 80 
Him, if this aimi be pow’rful, shall I slay? 

Or drive him hither, to receive the meed 
From thy own hand, of this detested deed? 

Not so: (replji'd Ulysses) : leave him there. 

For us sufficient is another care : 1 85 

Within the stricture of this palace wall 
To keep inclos’d his Masters till they fall. 

Melanthius in order to it; but, answers Eustathius, they spoke with 
a low voice, and at a proper distance from Ulysses. It may also be 
objected, that Melanthius could not possibly bring the arms without 
the observation of Ulysses and his friends . To solve this difficulty 
we must have recourse to the second private door, or op(;oSv^yj, men- 
tioned in a former annotation : by this passage he ascends and de- 
scends without a discovery; that passage standing in such a situation,, 
as not to be visible to those who were on the opposite side of the pa- 
lace. What may seem to contradict this observation is, what Homer 
afterwards adds : for he directly tells us, that Eumseus observed that 
the person who brought the arms was Melanthius; but that expres- 
sion may only imply, that he saw Melanthius going from the rest of 
the company, and hasting towards that ascent, and therefore justly 
concludes him to be the person, 

V, 185 An excellent line. L. 

V. 1 87* To keep inclosed his Masters — — ] It may be asked, 
* when Euraseus retires from the guard of the passage, what hinder? 


^ ♦ Another bad anapaestic cadence. L. 
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Go you and seize tlie felon : backward bind 
His arms and legs, and fix a plank behind; 

On this, his body by strong’ cords extend, 190 
And on a column near the I'oof suspend ; 

So study’d tortures his vile days shall end. 

The ready swains obey’d with joyful haste : 

Behind tire felon unperceiv’d they past. 

As round the room in quest of arms he goes: 195 

(The half-shut door conceal’d his lurking foes) 

One hand sustain’d a helm, and one the shield 
Which old Laertes wont in youth t® wield, 

the Suitois from seizing it^ and by it giving notice to the City of their 
danger^ What Ulysses here says obviates this objection. He tells 
Eumaeus, tliat he and Telemachus will defend it against all the efforts 
of his enemies: by this expiession he gives us to understand^ that Te- 
lemachus shall post himself in the place of EumaiuSj and make it 
good till he has executed justice upon Melantiilus. 

y. 197* One hand sustairid a helm^ and one the shield ] We sec 
Melanthius after a diligent search finds only one helm and one shield j 
and the shield is described as almost spoiled with age. Hence Eusta- 
thius gathers that there were no more left in the ainioury j for it is 
probable that Melanthius would not have returned ’wdth so few arms 
if he could have found moie^ nor would he have brought the decayed 
ihieldj if he could have supplied himself with a stronger. So that all 
the arms of Ulysses wexe seventeen helmets: twelve at hist delivered 
to the Suitors by Melanthius, one more he was now biinging, and 
Ulysses and his friends were in possession of four: there were the 
game number of shields, and twenty spears; twelve given to the Sui- 
tors, and eight to the assistants of Ulysses* This w'as his private 
armoury for the defence of his palace: and we arc not to conclude^ 
that these were the whole arms of the nation ; there probably was a 
public repository for armour for the public use of their armies against 
their enemies. 
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Cover’d with dust,, with dryness ehapt and worn, 

The brass corroded, and the leather torn. 200 

Thus laden, o’er the threshold as he stept, 

Fierce on the villain from each side they leapt, 

Back by the hair the trembling dastard drew. 

And down reluctant on the pavement thrcAV. 

Active and pleas’d, the zealous swains fulfil 205 
At ev’ry point their master’s rigid will : 

First, fast behind, his hands and feet they bound; 
Then straiten’d cords involv’d his body round : 

So dra\vn aloft, atkwart the column ty’d. 

The howling felon swung from side to side, 210 
Eumteus scoffing then with keen disdain : 

There pass thy pleasing night, oh gentle swain ! 

On that soft pillow, from that envy’d height 
First may’st thou see the springing dawn of light ; 

So timely rise, Avhen morning streaks the east, 215 
To drive thy victims to the Suitors feast t- 
This said, they left him, tortur’d as he lay; 
Secur’d the door, and hasty strode aAvay : 

Each, breathing death, resum’d his dang’rous post 
Near great Ulysses; Four against an host. 220 

When lo ! descending to her Hero’s aid 
Jove’s daughter Pallas, War’s triumphant maid; 

In Mentor’s friendly form she join'd his side ; 

Ulysses saw, and thus with transport cry’d. 

f This said by the benign Eumseus is abominable. One could 
wish to think it interpolated. L. 

VOL. II. ^ M 
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Come, evei' welcome, and thy sticcour lend ; 225 
Oh ev’ry sacred name in one’ — my friend! 

Early we lov’d, and long our loves have grown ; 
Whate’er through life’s whole series 1 have done 
Or good, or grateful, now to mind recall, 

And aiding this one hour, repay it all. 230 

Thus he : — hut pleasing hopes his bosom warm 
Of Pallas latent in the friendly form. 

The adverse host the phantom warrior ey’d; 

And first loud threat’ning, Agelalis cry’d. 

Mentor, beware ; nor let that tongue persuade 
Thy frantic arm to lend Ulysses aid ; 236 

Our force successful shall our threat make good, 

And with the sire’s and son’s commix thy blood. 
What hop’st thou here? —Thee first the sword shall 
slay; 

Then lop thy whole posterity away ; 240 

V.225. An expansion very fine in itself, but unsuitable to the 
haste and urgency of the occasion. 

The Original is only thus : 

Mentor, ward off the figh\; thy friend belov’d 
Remember, oft thine aid, of equal years.’ 

Meylop cep^vvov apijv, fx^yyjcrcci 5’ elapm (piXoio 

*0$ <r psl^stTKor op^yjXmyjh s<r(n, v. 208, 9. L, 

* 

V. 226. Oh every sacred name.}— From that delightful line, 

‘ And all those tender names in one;, thy love.’ Eioisa, v. 154, 

W.— L. 
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Far hence thy banisli’d consort shall we send ; 

With his, thy forfeit lands and treasures blend; 

Thus, and thus only, shalt thou join thy friend. 

His barb’rous in’sult ev'n the Ooddess fires; 

Who thus the warrior to revenge inspires. 245 

Art thou Ulysses ! — where then shall we find 
The patient body and the constant mind? 

That courage, once the Trojans daily dread, 

Known nine long years, and felt by Heroes dead ^ 



V. 246. Art thou Xflijsse^ ^ Src.] Pallas Is here an allegorical 
Deity, and represents the courage and wisdom which was exerted by 
Ulysses in the destruction of the Suitors. The Poet puts the words 
into the mouth of a Goddess, to give ornament aud dignity to his 
Poetryj but they are only the suggestions of t own heart, whicli 
reproaches him for being so slow in punishing the insolence of his 
adversaries. If we take them in this sense tliey will be in the nature 
of a soliloquy : the Poet indeed was obliged to introduce a Deity, to 
give importance to the decisive action of his whole Poem: thus Ju- 
piter assists .^neas in Virgil^ Minerva, Achilles in the Iliad, and 
the same Goddess Ulysses here in the Odyssey. I very w'ell know 
that all these passages have been blamed by some Critics, as deroga- 
tory to the courage of tiiese Heroes, who cannot conejuer their ene- 
mies but through the assistance of a Deity. The reader may be 
pleased to look back for a full vindication of Homer and Virgil, to 
Lib. ill. Note on v, 4S1 of the Odyssey. 

We may observe that a Deity descends to assist Ulyssesj but that 
the Suitors are left to their own conduct; this furnishes us with a 
very just and pious morale and teaches' us that Heaven guards and 
assists good men in adversity, but abandons the wicked, and lets 
thefa perish for their follies. 

f The reference is incorrect; it should have been Ulysses’s. The construction 
now refers it to the Poet. U. 
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'And where that conduct, which reveng'd the lust 250 
Of Priam’s race, and laid proud Troy in dust? 

If this, when Helen was the cause, were done. 

What for thy Country now, thy Queen, thy Son? 
Rise then in combat; at my side attend; 

Observe what vigour Gratitude can lend, 255 
And foes how weak, oppos’d against a friend ! 

She spoke ; but willing longer to survey 
The Sire and Son’s great acts, with-held the day ; 

By farther toils decreed the brave to try, 

And level pois’d the wings of Victory : 260 

Then with a change of form eludes their sight, 
Perch’d like a Swallow on a rafter's height, 

And unperceiv’d, enjoys the rising fight. 

V. 262. Perch'd like a swallow ] We have seen the Dei- 

ties, both in the Iliad and Odj^ssey, changing themselves into the 
shape of birds : thus Lib. vii. v 67 of the Iliad, 

Th’ Athenian Maid, and glorious God of day 
With silent joy the settling hosts survey; 

In form like vultures, on the beech’s height 
They sit conceal’d, and wait the future light.’ 

This perhaps may be the occasion of all such fictions. The super- 
stition of the heathen world induced the ancients to believe that the 
appearance of any bird in a critical hour was a sign of the presence 
of a Divinity and by degrees they began to persuade themselves, 
that the Gods appeared to them in the form of those birds. Hence 
aiose all the honours paid to Augurs, and the reliance upon divination 
drawn from the flight of birds, and almost every Deity had a bird 
sacred to him. The Eagle to Jupiter, the Peacock to Juno, 
Pallas here takes the form of a Swallow, because it is a domestic bird; 
and therefore may be said to appear within the walls of the palace 
with most probability. 
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Damastor’s son, bold Agelaiis, leads 
The guilty war ; Eurynomus succeeds : 265 

With these, Pisander great Polyctor’s son, 

Sage Polybus, and stern Amphimcdon, 

With Demoptolemus : these six survive; 

The best of all, the shafts had left alive. 

Amidst the carnage desp’rate as they stand, 270 
Thus Agelaiis rous’d the lagging band. 

The hour is come, when yon' fierce man no more 
With bleeding Princes shall bestrow the floor: 

Lo ! Mentor leaves him with an empty boast : 

The four remain;: — but four against an host. 275 
Let each at once discharge the deadly dart: 

One sure of six shall reach Ulysses’ heart : 

Thus shall one stroke the gloiy lost regain : 

The rest must perish, their gi-eat leader slain. 

Then all at once their mingled lances threw; 280 
And thirsty all of one man’s blood they flew : 


V. 266, 7. Ogilby’s rhimes — But such a word as Amphimedon al- 
most necessarily makes its own rhime in a sentence like this. L. 

• 'V.279, More faithfully, as Mr. W observes, (and it is also more 
impressive) thus ; 

‘ The rest ‘ I reck not,’ their great leader slain.’ 

The Original is both in diction and cadence an admirable line. 
TcuyS’ tx,\Xm B ein)v iloirys ifsmjtm/. (v. 254.) 

More exactly perhaps thus; 

‘ The rest I little heed, were he but slain.’ 
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In vain ! Minei'va turn’d them Avith her breath, 

And scatter'd short, or Avidc, the points of death ; 
With deaden’d sound, one on the threshold falls, 

One strikes the gate, one ring’s against the vi'^alls; 286 
The storm past innocent. The god-like man 
Noav loftier trod, and dreadful thus began. 

’Tis now (brave friends) our turn, at once to throw 
(So speed 'em Heav'n) our jav’lins at the foe. 

That impious race to all their past misdeeds 290 
Would add our blood. — Injustice still proceeds. 

He spoke : at once their fiery lances flew: 

Great Demop tolemus, Ulysses sleAv; 

Euryades receiv’d the Prince’s dart ; 

The Goatherd’s quiver’d in Pisander’s heart; 295 

V. 288. Perhaps better thus : 

‘ Now, friends, would I persuade to cast our darts. 

If they may reach the crowded Suitors hearts; 

Who daring yet, to all their past misdeeds 
Would add our death. 

n fiXoi, tjSri i/,sv Ksv sywv eiiroi/xj Koct cx,^,iut 
'Mvri<7lripuiv ojMAOv cx.xovlia'a.f oi 

s^svccgi^ai sift ifpoilotn xecKottrt. (v. 262 — 4.) 

Ogilby, however, has the advantage of conciseness- which, in 
such circumstances, is peculiarly important. And, as corrected by 
Wakefield, he is good. 

‘ Now, friends, ’tis ours to try : — ‘ that impious throng’ 
Would add our raui-der * to their former ‘ wrong.’ L. 

* For an obvious reason it is necessary so to read, and not ‘ our murders’ — which 
would be those murders which vre have committed. L. 
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Fierce Elatus by thine, Eumaius, falls: 

Their fall in thunder echoes round the walls. 

The rest retreat: the Victors now advance; 

Each from the dead resumes his bloody lancc. 

Again the foe discharge the steely show’r ; 300 

Again made frustrate by the virgin-pow’r. 

Some, turn’d by Pallas, on the threshold fall, 

Some wound the gate, some ring against the wall; 
Some Aveak, or pond’rous Avith the brazen head. 

Drop haimlcss, on the paA’ement sounding dead. 305 
Then bold Amphimedon his jav’lin cast ; 

Thy hand, Tclemachus, it lightly raz’d : 

V. 297. Instead of this ^ thunder of their fall/ Homer only says, as 
well represented by Cowper, 

^ In one moment all alike 
Lay grinding with their teeth the dusty floor/ 

Only that he should have said tlie ^ ample* floor— 

'Oi g'T'siy dtjLo, 7 focvls$ kXov a^TTf^lov (v. 269.) 

It is remarkable that the verse is ’wholly dactylic. L, 

V. 298. the Fictoi's now advance", 

Each from the dead resumes his lloody Ictnce.'] 

The danger beginning to abate by tlje fall of the chief of the enemy, 
Ulysses advances from his stand, — ^There was a necessity for this con- 
duct. Ulysses and his three assistants had killed four enemies with 
their spears: and consequently the Poet was obliged to supply them 
with fresh weapons,* otherwise, if they had discharged their spears 
once more, they must have been left naked and defenceless, hawng 
only two apiece brought by Telemachus. This observation shews the 
exactness which Homer maintains in his relation. ’ 

This is an excellent Note. L* 

V. $05. This is a very happy imitotiye line, L, 
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And from Ctcsippus’ arm the spear elauc’d 
On good Eumteus’ shield and shoulder glanc’d ; 

Not lessen’d of their force (so slight the wound) 310 
Each sung along, and dropp’d upon the ground. 

Fate doom’d thee next, Eurydamus, to bear 
Thy death, ennobled by Ulysses’ spear. 

By the bold Son Amphimedon was slain : 

And Polybus renown’d the faithful swain. 315 

Pierc'd through the breast the rude Ctesippus bled, 
And thus Phil£Etius gloried o’er the dead. 

There end thy pompous vaunts and high disdain; 
Oh sharp in scandal, voluble and vain ! 

How weak is mortal pride! To Heav’n alone 320 
Th’ event of actions and our fates are known : 

Scoffer, behold what gratitude we bear : 

The victim’s heel is answer’d with this spear. 

V. 323. The I'ictinCs heel is answer d with this spear This 
refers to a passage in the latter end of the twentieth Book of the 
Odyssef, where Ctesippus throws the foot of a bullock at Ulysses. 
PhiJastius heie gives him a mortal w^oiind with his spear^ and tells him 
it is a let urn for the foot of the bullock. Eustathius informs us^ that 
this became a Pioverb, Taro lot, avri 'itohs to express a return 

of evil for evil; the like may be observed of the death of Antinous, 
who w^as killed as he lifted the bowl to drink. 

IToAAa /AsTagy tTsAsi xvXik^ koci axpa. 

Which is exactly rendered by our Proverb; ' Many things happen be- 
tween the cup and the lip.’ Thus likewise the kindness of the Cyclop * 

* Though strictness requires Cyclops, yet Cyclop as a singular, without the 
s, is more agreeable to the ear and to the analogy of our language: and such is the 
constant form of the word when used as a singular in this Translation in the 
ix Odyss. L, 
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Ulysses bi'anclislfd higlfliih vengeful steel, 

And Damastorides that instant fell : 325 

Fast-l)y Lcocritus expiring lay, 

The Prince’s javlin tore its bloody way 
Through all his bowels : down he tumbles prone, 

His batter’d front and brains besmear the stone. 

Now Pallas shines confess’d. — aloft she spreads 
The arm of vengeance o’er their guilty heads; 331 
The dreadful iEgis blazes in their eye; 

Amaz’d they see, they tremble, and they fly : 

was used proverbially, to denote a severe injury divSguised under a 
seeming civility j that monster having promised Ulysses mercy, but it 
was only the mercy to devour him last. These little instances prove 
the great veneration the ancients iiad for Homer. 

V. 329. This disgusting addition should have been avoided. 

The Original required only — 

^ He fell, and with his forehead dash’d the ground.* 

Hpiirs h 7ray7i (v.2g6*) W.— L, 

V. 332. T^e dread/ui jEgis ] This shield is at large de- 

scribed, lib. V, of the Iliad. 

< round the margin rolfd, 

A fringe of serpents, hissing, guard the gold : 

Here all the terrors of grim War appear ^ 

Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear 5 
Here storm’d Contention, and here Fiuy frown’d j 
And tlie dire orb portentous Gorgon crown’d.’ 

We see the terrible effects which the shield causes are created by the 
Poet into a kind of Beings, and animated to hght on the side of his 
Hero. 
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Confus’d, distracted, ‘through the rooms they fling, 
Like oxen madden’d by the breese’s sting, 335 
When sultry days, and long, succeed the gentle 
spring. 

V. 335. Like oxen, &c ] The fury of the Battle being no'w over, 
Homer pauses with the Action , and letting his fancy rove in search 
of foreign ornaments, beautifies and enlivens the horrors of it with 
t'wo similitudes, drawn from subjects very distant from the terrors 
they are brought to illustrate. The former of an herd of cattle, re- 
presents the confusion and affright of the Suitors 5 the latter of the 
birds, their weakness and unavailing flight. The Gadfly, shews the 
fury and close pursuit of Ulysses and his assista^its^ the f Hawks their 
courage, and superior power f. Eustathius. Virgil at last de- 
scribes this Breese-fly. Georg, iii, 

* About til’ Alburnian groves, with holly green. 

Of winged insects mighty swarms are seen : 

This flying plague, to mark its quality, 

Oestros the Grecians call, Asilus, we : 

A fierce, loud, buzzing Breese: their stings draw bloody 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood, 

Seiz’d with unusual pains they loudly cry, &c.’ 

Dryden. 

This description shews that it is no ill-chosen similitude j it very well 
paints the Suitors flying in an herd, and Ulysses wounding them as 
they fly. 

The latter simile from the hawks, affords some curiosity in regard 
to the ancient manner of that sport. It is evident, says Dacier, that 
this passage is an instance, that flying of birds of prey, in the nature 
of onr hawking, ivas practised by the ancients : the nets, called by Ho- 
mer were fixed in the plain ground 5 the fowlers with their 

falcons took their station upon the adjoining eminences : when the 
birds, driven from this rising ground, flew to tlie plain, they met 
with the nets, and endeavouring to escape them, crowded into flocks: 



t A verse* L, 
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Not half so keen, fierce vultures of the chace 
Stoop from the mountains on the feather'd race, 

then the hawk oi vulture was loosctl, and descending upon his prey, 
slew tiiem in multitudes j foi the birds weic incapable of resisting, 
and at the same time were afraid of the nets, and therefore could not 
escape. This is the reason why the fowlers aic said to rejoice at the 
sport: a plain indication, that the Poet intended to describe the 
sportsman s dying his bird at the prey. That the word yspea signifies 
nets/ is evident from Aristophanes 5 u.cc (xa that hj, 

‘ I swear by my nets/ Hcsychius is of the same opinion; 
says that Author, signifies the ' clouds/ kxi Xlvcc ^ hunters 

nets/ Eustathius directly afiirms, that in his time this sport was 
practised in many countries; and the place wdiere tire nets were fixed 
was called That Author construes these w^ords yefex 

TtlwfXiTBtrxi tsvlxif as if sift were to be understood, to express the rush- 
ing of the birds against tJie net^ but there is no occasion for this vio- 
lence to the text, for by joining yspx with the period 

will be plain, and signify, that through fear of the net they fly with 
violence to avoid it. Monsieur Dacier has a pretty observation upon 
this sport j and shews us that the ancieilts were used to take even 
deer with nets, by flying at them biids of piey, in conformity to 
this description of Homer this Is manifest from a passage in Ar- 
rian, lib. ii. cap. 1, where he speaks of men placing their fears 
where they have nothing to fear AoiTfov, ro wactr- 

^ 01 ^. 69 * are fBuyBu-xi at sXxfot m vtb ’fpBTfoylxi ; xm 

tiya (fotov) xs^os fx KXt 

xifoXXivrxi, svxkXx^xxxt rx (po^Bpx %xi rx ^x^^xXex. For what 
remains, w^e are like deer : for they fearing the birds that are flown 
at them, what course do they take? To what place of refuge do they 
run to be in security? To the netsj and so perish ^ mistaking their 
danger for their greatest safety/ Minerva, in this similitude, is the 
bird of prey descending from the mountain,- for she it is who scatters 
the Suitors by displaying her AEgis from the roof of the palace. This 
is tlie opinion of Eustathius: but in the winding up of the compa- 

^ It is remarkable that the same word "Uolt H the Hebrew, chamer or cbomer, 
signifies heat^ a nei^ and blackness, as of dmdt covering the sky as nets a field. L. 
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When, the wide field extended snares beset, 

With conscious dread they shun the quiv’ring net : 
No help, no flight: but wounded ev’ry way, 341 
Headlong they drop ; the fowlers seize the pi'ey. 

On all sides thus they double wound on wound ; 

In prostrate heaps the wretches beat the ground : 
Unmanly shrieks precede each dying groan, 345 
And a red deluge floats the reeking stone. 

Leiodes first before the Victor falls : 

The wretched Augur thus for mercy calls. 


risen, Homer plainly by the vulture denotes Ulysses and his assistants 
(though perhaps not exclusively of the Goddess) for in the application 
he writes : 

i/,yi/)(r7'rj§cc$ STtea’o’vy.svoi kcc'Tsc, (5'w^a 
TvTtlov, 

V- 345. There seems * no reason for introducing ^ unmanly 
shrieks.’ The crlovog- astKVjs, I understand horrid sound.’ L. 

V, 347 . Leiodes Jir^t before the Ficto? falls: 

The 7vr etched Augur ] 

This Leiodes is the last person who survives of the Suitors He was 
an Augur and a Prophet, and ought therefore to have followed wiser 
counsels: he tells Ulysses that he endeavoured to restrain the Suitors 
from their insolence^ but he, himself, aspired to the bed of Penelope, 
and consequently was an associate in their conspiracies. Leiodes falls 
without resistance : and indeed it would have been very improper to 
have represented him encountering Ulysses in a single combat, when 
above an hundred had not been able to stand before him: beside, 
fighting is out of the character of Leiodes : he was not a man of the 
sword, but an Augur: it would therefore have been contrary to his 
function, to have drawn him engaging Ulysses j and consequently it 
is with great propriety that he^s described falling, not as a warrior, 
but as a suppliant. 




O, gracious, hear;- -iior lot thy suppliant bleed: 

Still undishonour’d or by woi’d or deed . 350 

Thy house, for me, remains; by me repress’d 
Full oft’ was check’d th’ injustice of the rest: 

Averse they heard me when I counsell’d well; 

Their hearts were harden'd, and they justly fell. 

Oh spare an Augur’s conseerated head, 355 

Nor add the blameless to the guilty dead. 

Priest as thou art! for that detested band 
Thy lying prophecies deceiv’d the land : 

Against Ulysses kave thy a'ows been made ; 

For them, thy daily orisons were paid : S6() 

Yet more, ev'n to our bed thy pride aspires:— 

One common crime one common fate requires. 

Thus speaking, from the ground the sword he took 
V/hich Agelaiis’ dying hand forsook ; 


V. 347. Mr. W. juhdy commends the accurF.te and pathetic repre- 
sentation of the affecting speech of Leiodes. 

Only in tlie Original there is at the close a natural stroke which 
has been lost in the Translation. 

Avlap eyw pelcx hm, BvotTKOOs, aSsy 

Ksitrop^ccr 8 >c scrli %apig sispyswy, (y. 318 , 9.) 

Where it is observable that the synaloepha at the end of the verse 
may contribute to preserve the reading of a lately disputed verse in 
the .fflneid: 

^ , Qlxxln protenus omnia 

Perlegerent oculis/ 

^ But X with these, a Seer, nought having done. 

Shall fall ! -^so tmrememfaer’d Good when past.’ L. 
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Full through his neck the weighty falchion sped : 365 
Along the pavement roll’d the mutt’ring head. 

Phemius alone the hand of vengeaiace spar’d : 
Phemius, the sweet, the heav’n instructed, Bard. 
Beside the gate the rev’rend Minstrel stands; 

The Lyi'e, now silent, trembling in his hands; 370 
Dubious to supplicate the Chief, or fly 
To Jove’s inviolable altar nigh, 

V. 366. Perhaps better thus - to preserve a clause of the Original — • 

* Phemius alone the hand of vengeance spar’d, 

* CompelFd to sing,’ the heaven-instructed bard.’ 

0 $ p yjsth Tfctpx pt,yr^(rly^p<riy ccvacyK-q. (v. 331.) 

And the reduplication of the name, Phemius, though elegant, is not 
in the OriginaL L. 

V. 370. Founded, as Mr, W. observes, on a passage in the Eloisa, 
which is yet more beautiful : 

‘ The hallow’d taper trembling in thy hand.’ 

V, 37 1 . Dulious — if to Jiy 

To Jove* s tnviolalle altar nigh, &c.] 

This altar of Jupiter Hercaeus stood in the palace-yard j so called 
from ‘ the out- wall inclosing the com t- yard.’ It stood in the 

open air, where they sacrificed to Jupiter the Guardian, or Protectory 
and within the palace to Zbvs 

Jupiter was woi shipped under the same name by the Romans. 
Thus Ovid, 

' Cui nihil Hercsei profuit ara Jovis.’ 

The altar mentioned by Virgil, jEneid. ii. was of the same nature: to 
which Priam fled at the taking of Troy. 

^ Uncover’d but by Heav’n, there stood in view 
An Altary near the hearth a laurel grew, 

Dodder’d with age y whose boughs encompass round 
The household Gods, and shade the holy ground* 
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Where off Laertes holy voy/s had paid^ 

And off Ulysses smoking victims laid. 

These Altars were places of sanctuary, and by flying to them the per- 
son was tliought to be under the immediate protection of the Deity, 
and therefore in some cases inviolable. The same practice prevailed 
amongst tlie Jews: for we find frequently in the Scriptures that it was 
customary to fly to the altar as to a place of lefuge^ which is evident 
from the expression of ' laying hold on the horns of the * altar.’ This 
is the reason why Phemius entei tains an intention to fly to the altar of 
Jupiter Hercaeus. Plutarch, in his treatise upon Music, informs us, 
that Demodocus was leported to have wrote a Poem, inti tied, ^ The 
destruction of Troy’ and Phemius another, called, ^ The return of 
the Gtecian captains^ but by these Poets Homer probably means only 
himself, who was Author of two Poems, the Iliad, and the Odyssey. 
Homer (remarks Eustathius) plainly shews us the notion he had of 
tlie great qualifications that were necessary to form a good Poet. He 
must sing of men and Godsj that is, be thoroughly acquainted with 
all things both human and divine^ he must be or 

^ self-taught/ that is, as we express it, he must be a genitis, he must 
have a natuial ability, which is indeed to be improved, but not capa- 
ble of being learned, by study • he adds, that besides this felicity of 
nature, he must have an heavenly inspiration this implies that ho 
must have a kind of enthusiasm, an elevation of soul which is not to 
be obtained by labour and industry, and consequently Is the gift of 
heaven. Thus Pinbar, (Olymr. ii.) 

— 6 7ri?A- 

A* fvoc. 

Ma^oyls$ keetpoi 

nafyAcvcrcna, xopaKs$ 

Axpavloi, yapvsT'ov. 

^ The Bards, whom true poetic flame inspires^ 

Beceive from Nature more than human fires ; 

In vain from Art alone they tune the voices 
Like crows they croak, nor is it song, but noise/ 


* i Kii^ 50. 
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His honour’d Harp f with care he first set down, 375 
Between the laver and the silver throne; 

Then prostrate, stretch’d before the dreadful man, 
Persuasive, thus, with accent soft began. 

O King! to mercy be thy soul inclin’d, 

And spare the Poet’s ever-gentle kind. 380 

A deed like this thy future fame would wrong : 

Eor dear to Gods and Men is sacred Songf. 

This is the Mens Divinior of Horace : by industry men may become 
great Scholars and Philosophers, but no man was ever a great Poet, 
without being in the strictest sense a great Genius. I will only add, 
that Aristotle in his Rhet. i. 7 ^ quotes this hemistic 
See. as an instance that natural are more excellent than acquired abi- 
lities. He gives the reason of itj namely, because they are more un- 
common, and not to be obtained by human industry. Maximus 
Tyrius has a criticism upon it. How (objects that Author) can it be 
fcaid that the Poet is self-taught, if the Gods teach him to sing.^* The 
answer is easy, Homer means that he has no human instructor. It 
is observable that Maximus Tyrius erroneously quotes the verse. 
Dissert, xxii. for he writes, 0 £Oi Se [j^oi witoecrav instead of 

— 050^ Sb [j^oi sy (ppserty oiiJ^oc$ 

TLavroiocs oevspvu'BV — •— — 

He likewise puts the words in the mouth of Demodocus, which arc 
here spoken by Phemius. He undoubtedly quoted by memory. 

What Horner adds after all this, to raise the character of his Poet, 
is very remarkably moral. That he never turned his talents to flat- 
tery; nor was it voluntarily that he served or entertained unworthy 
men j but was merely compelled to it by their violence. 

f V. 375. The three first words of this line form a very disagree- 
able allitteration. L 

f V. 382 . The sigmatosis, 01 close and frequent recurrence of the 
s in this line, is also bad. L. 
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Self-taught I sing; — by Heav’n, and Heav’n alone, 
The genuine seeds of Poesy are sown ; 

And (what the Gods bestow) the lofty lay, 385 

To Gods alone, and godlike worth, we pay. 

Save then the Poet, and thyself rewai'd ; 

’Tis thine to merit, mine is to record. 

That here I sung, was force and not desire; 

This hand reluctant touch’d the warbling wire: 390 
And let thy Son attest, nor sordid pay. 

Nor servile flatt'ry, stain’d the moral lay. 

The moving wSrds Telemachus attends. 

His Sire approaches, and the Bard defends. — 

Oh mix not, Father, with those impious dead 395 
The man divine ; forbear that sacred head ; 

Medon the herald too our anns may spare ; 

Medon, who made my infancy his care : 

If yet he breathes, permit thy Son to give 
Thus much to gratitude, and bid him live. 400 

Beneath a table, trembling with dismay, 

Couch’d close to earth, unhappy Medon lay, 

V. 385 — 8. ‘ it fits to thee I sing 

As to a God:— O take not then my life.’ L. 

V. 399 . Ogilby better: with the natural circumstantiality of the 
Original ; 

‘ If by Philaetins or Eumaeus he 
Not yet be slain, nor in the charge by thee.’ 

which, as Mr.W. observes, is an exact Translation from the Ori- 
‘ginal, L. 
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Wrapt in a new slain ox’s ample hide: 

Swift at the word he cast his screen aside, 404 

Sprung to the Prince, embrac’d his knee with tears, 
And thus with grateful voice address’d his ears ! 

O Prince ! O Friend ! lo here thy IMedon stands j 
Ah stop the Hero’s unresisted hands, 

Incens’d too justly by that impious brood, 

Whose guilty glories now are set in blood. 410 

To whom Ulysses with a pleasing eye: 

Be bold ; on Friendship and my Son rely : 

Live, an example for the World to "read, 

How much more safe the good than evil deed. 

Thou, with the heav’n-taught Bard, in peace resort 
From blood and carnage to yon open court: 416 

V. 410. This fine Verse is added by the Translator. W. 

V. 411. ^ To whom Ulysses with a ^ smiling’ eye,’ is the mode of 
translating which Mr.AV. would prefer: — quoting in support of it the 
inimitable Eloisa : 

^ Those ^ smiling eyes’ attempering every ray.’ L. 

V. 413. Live, an eaaiaple foi the world to read, 

How much more safe the good than evil deed ] 

The Moral intended to be taught by the Fable of the Odyssey is, ta 
shew Virtue, though long in distiess, at length triumphant 5 and 
Vice, though long successful, unfortunate in the conclusion : it is to 
this effect that Ulysses here s-peaksj and to give his words more 
weight, he thro’ws them into a sentence It is with excellent judg- 
ment that it is here placed by Homer: the punishment is no sooner 
over but Ulysses declares the equity of it. He speaks to all mankind ; 
and lays it down as an universal tiuth, that virtue is to be preferred 
before vice : and invites us to the practice of the former, by shewing the 
success of it in his own victory 3 and deters us from the latter, by re-* 
presenting the ill consequences of it in the destruction of the Suitors^ 
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Me other work requires — With tim'rous awe 
From the dire scene th’ exempted two withdraw; 
Scarce sure of life, look round, — and trembling move 
To the bright altars of Protector Jove. 420 

Meanwhile Ulysses search'd the dome, to find 
If yet there live of all th’ oifending kind. 

Not one!— complete the bloody tale he found; 

All steep’d in blood, all gasping on the ground. 

So, when by hollow shores the fisher ti'ain 425 

Sweep with their arching nets the hoary main. 

And scarce the meshy toils the copious draught contain. 



V. 420. Much preferably with Mr.W 

^ To the bright altars of ^ domestic’ Jove/ 

^ To the bright altars of the ‘ potent’ Jove’ 
would be yet more close. 

— — — AIOS MKVAAOr Ttolt v. 334. 

V. 423. ^ Tale’ for * number/ Mr,W. observes: niid that Milton 
has probably used it in the same sense in the Allegro/ L* 

V, 425. So taken hy holhiv shores the fisher train 

Sweep with their arching nets the hoary mahuj 

The ancients, remarks Eustathius, observe that this is the only place 
where Homer manifestly speaks of catchiijg fish with nets: for tliosc 
words, lib. v. ver. 595, of the Iliad, 

^ ^ ^ and sweep away 
Sons, sires, and wives, an undistinguish’d prey^ 

which in die Greek is expressed by a^i<n Xm aXovls MvccypBi may 
be applied to the taking of beasts or birds by nets j and consequently 
ought not to be appropriated to fishing. Thus it is evident that this 
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All naked of their element, and bare, 

The fishes pant^ and gasp in thinner air; 

Wide o’er the sands ai*e spread the stiff’ning prey 
Till the warm sun exhales their soul away. 431 

And now the King commands his Son to call 
Old Euryclea, to the deathful hall: 

The Son observant not a moment stays ; 

The aged Governess with speed obeys: 435 

The souiading portals instant they display; 

The Matron moves, the Prince directs the way. 

On heaps of death the stern Ulysses stood, 

All black with dust, and cover’d thick with blood. 


art was practised very anciently amongst the Grecians; it was likewise 
known early to the Hebrews and Egyptians. Thus Isaiah xix. 8. 
^ The fishers (of Egypt) shall mourn, all they that cast the angle into 
the brook shall lament, and they that spread nets upon the waters 
shall languish.’ And that they fished the seas with nets is evident 
from Ezekiel xxvi. 5. ^ It shall be a place for the spreading of nets 
in the midst of the sea.’ The comparison is very just, and the last 
line of it gives a peculiar honour and distinction to Ulysses : that 
Hero is the Sun who kills the Suitors, in application of the simili- 
tude. 

V. 425 — 31. This simile is perhaps one of the most striking in 
the compass of Poetry : it is drawn from a very remote source of illus- 
tration, and yet has a striking and affecting correspondence. It is 
justly praised by the Author of the Essay. (327.) L- 

Two short speeches, the one by Ulysses to Telemachus, the other 
by Telemachus to Euryclea, are concentrated into close and rapid 
narration. W. — L. 

V. 438, Q, We have too much of this ^ dust and gore’ even in the^ 
Iliad, where it is in its place: here, as Mr.W. notices, it is strangely 
out of its place. But Ogilby, as he remarks, had misled the Trans- 
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So the grim lion from the slaughter comes : 440 

Dreadful he glares, and terribly he foams ; 

His breast with marks of carnage painted o’er, 

His jaws all dropping with the bull’s black gore. 

Soon as her eyes the welcome object met. 

The guilty falfn, the mighty deed complete, 445 
A scream of joy her feeble voice essay’d: 

The Hero check’d her, and compos’dly said. 

lator. Or perhaps the Latin Translation, where is ^pulvere:’ and 

even Cowper has given into the same idea : 

^ With ISfiood defil’d and * dust.* 

But in rendering these words, 

Ai]W/a7i Ticct Xv^pw (v. 402.) 

Chapman is quite correct j good and faithful, as Mr.W. expresses it: 

< . — — ^ there the King she view’d 
Amid the slain, with blood and gore embru’d.’ L. 

V.440. So the grim lion, &c.] Eustathius agrees with an ob- 
servation which has been made conceining the similitudes of the Odys- 
sey, lib. xvi. He here lemarks that comparisons are as rare in tlie 
Odyssey as they are frequent in the lhad; and that the ditference 
arises from the difference of the subjects. The subject of the Iliad is 
great, and therefore properly illustrated by noble images, and a variety 
of sublime comparisons: the subject of the Odyssey requires to be 
related in a less exalted style, and with greater simplicity. This Book 
is an undeniable testimony of the truth of this observation : the story 
of it approaches nearer to the nature of the Iliad than any other Book 
of the Odyssey: and we find it is more adorned with ’comparisons 
than almost all the rest of the Poem. 

V. 44J . Perhaps ^ terrible.* 

V. 442. * Painted o’er’ is an expression strangely affected on such 
an occasion. L. 

V. 444. " Meet* would be much better both for 4he rhime and 
vividness of expression: and so the present in the next couplet. L- 
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Woman, experienc’d as thou art, controul 
Indecent joy, and feast thy secret soul. 

T’ insult the dead is cruel and unjust; 450 

Fate, and their crime, have sunk them to the dust. 
Nor heeded these the censure of mankind; 

The good a-nd bad were equal in their mind. 


V* 450. T insult the dead L ciitel and unjust ] The word in the 
Original is and here signifies a voice of joy. In other places 

it is used to denote a sorrowful lamentation. See note on v. 5/3 of 
the third Odyssey, lam wonderfully pleased with the noble senti- 
ment of Ulysses contained in these lines. It is full of piety and 
humanity: good nature feels for the sufferings of any of its fellow 
creatures. Even in punishment we are to remember, that those we 
punish are men, and inflict it as a necessary justice, not as a triumph. 
Such here is the conduct of Ulysses: he is so far from rejoicing in his 
success, that he restrains otheis from it,- and seems to be a mourner 
at the funeral of his enemies. He falls into the same thought with 
Job, xxxi. 2g, *■ If I rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, 
or lifted up myself when evil found him: if I suffered my mouth to 
sin, by wishing a curse to his soul/ &c. 

Were a Prince, who makes war for glory, to stand upon a field of 
battle immediately after victory, amidst the honors of the dead, and 
the groans of the dying j it would surely mortify his ambition to sec 
such horrible monuments of his glory If the death of thousands of 
brave men were weighed in a scale against a name, a popular empty 
breath of a multitude, and if Reason held the balance, how easily 
would the disproportion be discovered ^ 

A very pleasing and valuable Note, It is now advice from the 
dead : but let the living Jay it to heart. L. 

Y. 450. Perhaps better, and nearer to the Original, thus: 

^ Joy o'er the dead is impiously unjust.' 

Qm Q(n$y otvipam (r,4i2.) 
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Justly the price of worthlessness they paid, 

And each now wails, an unlamented shade. 455 

But thou sincere! oh Euryclea, say, 

What maids dishonour us, and what obey? 

Then she: — In these thy kingly walls remain 
(My son) fall fifty of the handmaid train, 

Taught by my care to cull the fleece, or weave, 460 
And servitude with pleasing tasks deceive : 

Of these, twice six pursue their wicked way. 

Nor me, nor chaste Penelope, obey; 

V. 453. The good a, nd had were equal in their mind.'] There is 
some obscurity in these words, ‘ they neither respected the good noi 
the bad man,’ or, as Homer expresses it, 

Ou KOCKOy [/.ey (v. 415.) 

A reverence is due to a good man, and consequently it is a ciime to 
deny it. but why should it be objected to the Siutois as a fault that 
they despised the bad man, whose actions deserved to be despised? 
Eustathius answers, KaKo$ may signify or a person of a low 

condition, the poor man, or the stranger, and tins justices tlie asser- 
tion: but perhaps the Poet uses it to shew that they despised and 
outraged all men universally without distinction, whether persons of 
probity or dishonesty 5 they considered not the condition of others, 
but were insolent to all mankind. 

V.455. This diffuse and weak Couplet ill expresses the Original. 

Tip nm alccir^aKi'rjny aswsjx (v. 41 5.) 

* Thence by their deeds an evil fate they found/ 

V. 462. Of ihescy tooice sh pursue their wicked way,] It is re- 
maikable, observes Monsieur Bayle, that of fifty women, so few as 
twelve only should yield to the desires of the Suitors. But it is not 
indeed affirmed that the rest were ever tempted by any importunities. 
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Nor fits it that Telemachus command 

(Young as he is) his Mother’s female band. 4C5 

Hence to the upper chambers let me fly, 

Where slumbers soft now close the royal eye; 

There wake her with the news The Matron cry’d; 

Not so (Ulysses more sedate reply ’d) 


Plutarch, in his treatise of Education, informs us, that Bion wittily 
applied this passage to the study of the Sciences : when the Suitors 
failed in their attempts upon Penelope, they condescended to address 
her maids : so men who are not capable of understanding Philosophy, 
busy themselves with studies of no value. 

V, 464. Nor Jits it that Telemachus command 

(Young as he isj his mother's female hand,'] 

This, remarks Eustathius, is an instance of the maternal wisdom of 
Penelope : and at the same time a vindication of Telemachus for not 
restraining the insolence and immodesty of these female servants j 
they were out of his jurisdiction, and immediately under the protec- 
tion of Penelope. But is not this removal of the fault from Teiema- 
chus, an imputation upon the Queen? and if the Son wanted an 
excuse for not punishing their crimes, is the Mother unblameable, 
who not only permits the disorder of their lives, but foibids Telema- 
chus to redress it ^ Is it to be supposed that this chaste Matron was 
more indulgent to female frailty than Telemachus? The tiue reason 
is, Telemachus could not, and Penelope durst not, shew a just resent- 
ment against these criminals they had too great an interest in the 
chief of the Suitors to stand in awe of the Queen, or fear her ven- 
geance. This IS evident: for Penelope herself was in a great measure 
in their powers and the same authority that supported the Suitors in 
their insolence against the Queen, would support these females against 
her revenge for their immodesty. 

V, 467 . 'Where seals in sleep some God thy consort’s eye.’ 

EiTta; errj h Its vitm sitwptrs, (v. 420 .) 
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Bring first the crew who MTOught these guilty deeds. — 
In haste the Matron parts: the King proceeds. 471 
Now to dispose the dead, the care remains 
To you, my Son, and you, my faithful Swains; 

Th’ offending females to that task we doom ; 

To wash, to scent, and purify the room. 475 

These, (ev ry table cleans'd, and ev’ry throne, 

And all the melancholy labour done), 

V. 469. Not so (Ulysses more sedate reply d)‘] Ulysses gives this 
injunction, because he is unwilling to wound the eyes of Penelope 
with a spectacle of suefe horror as the dead bodies and blood of the 
Suitors. It was indeed necessary to find some reasonable pretext for 
not introducing the Queen immediately * this might be expected from 
the fondness and affection of an husband towards a beloved wife, and 
therefore Ulysses makes even his fondness for her a reason why he de- 
lays his discovery, namely, his care not to grieve her with such a ter- 
rible scene of slaughter: besides, the death of the female servants is 
to succeed, and it would have been indecent to have made lier assist- 
ing or present at their execution. The Poet reaps a further advantage 
from this conduct, for by it he introduces the discovery to Penelope 
in a time of leisure, and finds an opportunity to describe at large that 
surprising and tender incident. 

V. 477 . — — — the melancholy labour done) 

Drive to yon cotirt ] 

It would in these ages, observes Dacier, be thought barbarous in a 
King to command his Son to perform an execution of so much horror: 
but anciently it was thought no dishonour. Thus in the Scriptures, 
Gideon having taken Zeba and Salmana, two Midian Kings, com- 
mands his Son to kill them with the sword in his presence :f but, con- 
tinues that Author, I wish Homer had deviated from this custom, 
that he had given both Ulysses and Telemachus sentiments of more 
humanity, and spared his reader a description of such a terrible exe- 
cution, I am not delighted with any thing that has a tendency to 

f vm, 20. 
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Drive to yon’ court, without the palace-wall : 

There the revenging sword shall smite them all ; 

So with the Suitors let them mix in dust, 480 

Stretch’d in a long oblivion of their lust. 

He said ; — the lamentable train appear : 

Each vents a groan, and di'ops a tender tear; 

Each heav’d her mournful burden, and beneath 
The porch, depos’d the ghastly heaps of death. 485 
The Chief severe, compelling each to move. 

Urg’d the dire task, imperious, from above. 

With thirsty sponge they rub the tables o’er; 

(The swains unite their toil) the walls, the floor 
Wash’d with th’ effusive wave, are purg’d of gore. 
Once more the palace set in fair array, 491 

To the base court the females take their way; 



inhumanity more than that Lady; but it may be answered, that 
Homer was obliged to write according to the custom of the age Vir- 
gil has ascribed an act more cruel to the pious .®neas, who sacrifices 
several unfortunate young men who were his captives. jEn. xi, v. 15. 

‘ Then, pinion’d with their hands behind appear 
Th’ unhappy captives marching in the rear; 

Appointed off’rings in the victor’s name, 

To sprinkle with their blood the funeral flame.’ 

Dkyden. 

This act is to be ascribed to the manners of the age, and the customs 
of war in the days of jEneas, and not to his inhumanity. 

I have omitted the rest of tlie Note: which contains a vindication 
of this odious act. L. 

V. 480. ‘Avenging’ were better; if such a passage were worth 
correcting. L. 
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There compass’d close between the dome and wall, 
(Their life's last scene) they trembling wait their fall. 

Then thus the Prince — To these shall we afford 
A fate so pure, as by the martial sword? 496 

To these, the nightly prostitutes to shame, 

And base revilers of our house and name? 

Thus speaking, on the circling wall he strung 
A ship’s tough cable, from a column hung; 500 

Near the high top he strain’d it strongly round, 
Whence no contending foot could reach the ground. 
Their heads abow connected in a row, 

They beat the air with quiv’ring feet below : 

Thus on some tree, hung struggling in the snare, 505 
The doves or thrushes flap their wings in air, 

Soon fled the soul impure, and left behind 
The empty corse to waver with the wind. 

Then forth they led Melanthius, and began 
Their bloody work ; they lopp’d away the man, 510 

V. 505 . Thus on some tree hung strugglhig in the snare.'] Nothing 
can better represent to us the image of these sufferers than this simili- 
tude of a bird taken by the neck in a gin or snare. Hobbs, in his ver- 
sion, has omitted itj and Dacier has abridged the whole description.* 

Eustathius is pleasant upon the death of these wantons. What a 
certain person, says he, once spoke of a fig tree, on which his cla- 
morous wife had hanged herself, viz. ‘ I wish all trees bore such fruit,’ 
may be applied to these ropes, ‘ It were to be wished that all nooses 
could catch such birds .'f 

David behaves much better in the case of the concftbines who 
had become captives to Absalom, 2 Sam. xx. 3. L, 


* Who can wonder? L, 


pleasantry, h. 
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Morsel for dogs ! then triinm'd with brazen sheers 
The wretchi and shorten’d of his nose and ears ; 

His hands and feet last felt the cruel steel: 

He roar’d, and torments gave his soul to hell — 

They wash, and to Ulysses take their way; 515 
So ends the bloody business of the day. 

To Euryclea then addrest the King: 

Bring hither fire, and hither sulphur bring. 

To purge the palace: then the Queen attend, 

And let her with her matron-train descend; 520 
The matron-train with all the virgiist band 
Assemble here, to learn their Lord’s command. 

Then Euryclea: —Joyful I obey; 

But cast those mean dishonest rags away ; 

Permit me first thy royal robes to bring : • 525 

111 suits this garb the shoulders of a King. 

’ Bring sulphur straight and fire’ (the Monarch cries). 
She hears, and at the word obedient flies. 


V, 510. Mr. W. after suggesting a reference to B. xviii. QQ, justly 
adds^ ' but who can dwell on this horrid and abominable passage^’ L. 

V. 514. Certainly this illaudable line, as Mr.W. with reason de- 
nominates it, was by no means wanting to increase the horrors of a 
representation so dreadfully disgusting. L. 

V. 516. By this vulgar line the Translator his-self seems to have 
been sick of the death of the female servants, and the yet more dis- 
gusting and horrible narrative of that of Melanthius. L. 

V. 527. Bring sulphur straight and fire — ] The reason 

why Ulysses orders sulphur to be brought, is, because every thing was 
thought to be polluted by a dead body : and he uses it by way of puri- 
fication. The same opinion prevailed amongst the Hebrews as well as 
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With fire and sulphur, cure of noxious fumes, 

He purg’d the walls and blood-polluted rooms. 530 
Again the Matron springs with eager pace, 

And spreads her Lord’s return from place to place. 
They hear, rush forth, and instant round him stand; 
A gazing throng, a torch in ev'ry hand. 

They saw, they knew him, and with fond embrace 
Each humbly kiss’d his knee, or hand, or face; 536 
He knows them all; in all such truth appears, 

Ev’n he indulges the sweet joy of tears. 


Greeks, as the Scriptures inform us. Thus also in Job it is said, 
‘ Brimstone shall be scattered upon his habitation f xviii. 15 , which 
is thought to allude to this custom. Pliny mentions this practice 
amongst the Romans, hb. xxxv. c, 15, ‘ Habetet in religionibus locum 
ad expiandas suffitu domus.’ f 

HomSr describes the female servants descending witli toiches: 
this is done to shew the exact time of the Action of this Book, which 
is comprehended in the evening of the fortieth day. 

Ulysses forbids Euryclea to bring abetter garment: this little par- 
ticularity is inserted with judgment, for the disguise of Ulysses in the 
garb of a beggar contnbutes to increase the incredulity of Penelope: 
and consequently to all those doubts and fears, and that struggle be- 
tween the love of a Husband and the dread of an Impostor, which are 
the subject of the succeeding Book. 


The time of the action of this Book is only from the Evening to- 
ward the Morning of the next day. It is above praise in the conduct 
and enunciation of all its principal parts. 

This Book is marked P* in my Copy. Indeed, it is not to be sup- 
posed that Pope would relinquish the glory of translating it. L. 

■f So in the *Hgcu(X«i<r>wc— 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Euryclea awakens Penelope with the News of Ulysses's 
return, and the death of the Suitors. Penelope scarcely 
credits her, hut supposes some God has punished them, 
and descends from her apart moit in doubt. At the first 
interview of Ulysses and Penelope, she is quite unsatis- 
fied. Mino'va restores him to the beauty of his youth; 
but the Queen continues incredulous, till by some circum- 
stances she is convinced, and falls into all the transports 
of passion and tenderness. They recount to each other 
all that has past during their long separation. The next 
morning Ulysses, firming himself and his friends, goes 
from the city to visit his Father. 
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ODYSSEY. 


BOOK XXIII.* 

Then to the Queen, as in repose she lay, 

The nurse Avitli eg-ger rapture speeds her way; 

The transports of her faithful heart supply 
A sudden youth, and give her wings to fly. 

* This Book contains the Discovery of Ulysses to Penelope Mon- 
sieur Rapin is veiy severe upon some parts of it. whose objections I 
shall here recite. 

The discovery of Ulysses to his Queen was the most favourable 
occasion imaginable for the Poet to give us some of the nicest touches 
of his art* but as he has managed it, it has nothing but faint and 
weak surpiises, cold and languishing astonishments 5 and very little 
of that delicacy and exquisiteness which ought to express a conjugal 
tenderness. He leaves his wife too long in doubt and distrust j and 
she is too cautious and circumspect. The formalities she observes in 
being fully assured, and her care to act with security, are set down 
in number and measure, lest she should fall into any mistake j and 
this particularity makes the story dull, in a place that so much requires 
briskness and liveliness. Ought not the secret instinct of her love * to 
have inspired her witlr other sentiments and should not her heart have 
told her, what her eyes could not^ Love is penetrating, 'and whispers 
more to us than the senses can convey. But Homer understood not 
this philosophy. Virgil, who makes Dido foresee that .^ncas designs 
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And sleeps iny child? the rev’rend IMatron cries: 
Ulysses lives ' arise, my child, arise ' 6 

to leave her, would have made better advantage of this favourable 
opportunit}^ 

The strength of this objection consists chiefly in the long incredu- 
lity of Pendope, and the slowness she uses to make an undeniable 
discovery. This Rapin judges to be contraiy to the passion of love 
and consequently that the Poet writes unnatinally. 

Theie is somewhat of the Fienchman in this Criticism* Homer, 
in his opinion, wants vivacity,* and if Rapin Iiad been to have drawn 
Ulysses, we had seen him all tiansport and ecstasy. But where there 
is most fancy, there is often the least judgment. Penelope thought 
Ulysses to be dead he had been absent twenty j^ears, and through 
absence and his present disguise, he was anoflier person from that 
Ulysses whom she knew, when he sailed to Tioy, so that he was be- 
come an absolute stranger. Phum this obscivation we may appeal to 
the reader’s judgment, if Penelope, without full conviction, ought to 
be persuaded that this person was the leal Ulysses^ And how could 
she be convinced, but by asking many questions, and descending to 
particularities, which must necessaiily occasion delay in the dis- 
coveiy.^ If indeed Ulysses and Penelope had met after a shorter ab- 
sence, when one view w'ould have assured her that he was her real 
husband, then too much transport could not have been expressed by 
the Poet But this is not the case. She is first to know her hus- 
band, before she could or ought to express her fondness for his re- 
tuin. otherwise she might be in dangei^of misplacing it upon an im- 
postoi. But* she is no soonei convinced that Ulysses is actually re- 
turned, but she leccives him with as much fondness as can be ex- 
pressed, or as Rapin could require. 

‘ While yet he speaks, her pow’rs of life decay. 

She sickens, tierables, falls, and faints away: 

At length rccov’iing, to his arras she flew. 

And strain’d him close, as to his breast she grew.’ 

Till this moment the discovery was not evidently made, and her pas- 
sion would have been unseasonable j but this is no sooner done, but 
she falls into an agony of aflection. If she had here appeared cool 
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At length appears the long expected hour ! 

Ulysses comes ! the Suitors are no more ! 

and indifferent, there had been weight in Rapin’s objections. Be- 
sides, Aiistotle informs us, there was a Play, called, The False 
Ulysses.’ It was formed upon a story of a peison who designed to 
surprise Penelope, and told her, that he was her husband, and to 
confirm it, pretended to remember a Bow, which he used before he 
went to the siege of Troy This shews that Penelope had been in 
danger fiom impostors: and it is therefore very prudent in her to be 
upon the guard, and not to yield without full conviction. 

But there is a dispute of a different nature mentioned by Monsieur 
Bayle namely, whether if Penelope had yielded to an impostor, be- 
lieving him to be really Ulysses, she had been guilty of adultery? 
Monsieur Basnage dius argues ' Let us suppose a Wife transported 
with love for an Husband, running eagerly to the person she mistakes 
for him: this woman has no design to be deceived, one cannot blame 
her ardour 3 it is lawful, if he proves her real husband. In short, her 
ignorance is involuntary, and occasioned solely by a laudable passion 
for her husband. Yet if this person prove an adulterer, is the wife 
entirely inexcusable^ ought her eagerness and precipitation to give 
her no uneasiness^ Undoubtedly it ought, because she is supposed to 
act precipitately, without a full examination hei passion is stronger 
than her reason, and theiefoie she is blameable.’ The Author of the 
General Ciitique on Mairabourg is more indulgent: he judges tliat if 
a woman does not refuse a strict examination out of a blameable 
motive, she is excusable, though she happens to oblige an impostor* 
So that according to this Author, though the wife is betrayed by her 
precipitation, yet she is to be accounted innocent; because the preci- 
pitation is occasioned by a vehemence of love for her husband. But I 
fear few husbands who should take their wives in such circumstances 
would excuse them, or believe that they had used due circumspection. 
Ill short. Monsieur Bayle rightly decides the question, by saying, 
that every person who acts precipitately is culpable; and that no per- 
son can act rationally, without a full and satisfactory examination. 
And indeed if this rule were observed, there would scarce be any 
room for the aforesaid supposition. The resemblance between man 
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No more they view the golden liglit of day; 

Arise, and bless thee with the glad survey! 10 

Touch’d at her words, the mournful Queen rejoin’d, 
Ah! whither wanders thy distemper'd mind? 


nncl man is never so peifect^ but the difference^ upon a strict obsci% 
vation, is discernible ^ we may therefore conclude, that a wife who 
should Slider such a deceit, ’vvas not veiy unwilling to be deceived. 

I fear I shall be tedious to the reader, by mentioning another dif- 
ficulty of a similar nature started by Seneca. ^ If any person should 
make an assignation with his own wife in disguise, supposing her to 
be the wife of another person, would he be guilty of adultery^’ he 
answeis in the affirmative: though the wife Iterself would be inno- 
cent, for he is guilty intentionally. This maybe illustrated by the 
example of Jacob, who was blameless when he was deceived by Leah, 
who personated his wife Rachel ^ but Leah was culpable, though Ja- 
cob was innocent, for she very well knew that she was not wife to, 
Jacob. But this is the province of a Casuist, not of a Commentator. 

V. 6. Ulysses lives / — - — Ulysses comes Q In the Greek it is 
literally, Ulysses is come, he is at length come to his palace. This 
last circumstance is not a tautology^ for, observes Eustathius, a per- 
son may be returned to his country, and yet never arrive at his family. 
Thus 'Agamemnon reached his dominions in safety 3 but was assas- 
sinated before he came to his palace. We may observe in geneial, 
that Euryclea and Penelope, through their whole conference, speak 
’With brevity. Horaci' was too good a judge of human nature, to 
represent them spealying with prolixity. Passion is always in haste, 
and delivers itself with precipitation: and this is very well painted in 
this inteiview Eurj^clea is in a transport of joy for the return of 
Ulysses3 and Penelope has all her affections awakened at the newsi 
of it. 

V. 7, — g. Mr. Wakefield much better: — • 

See with thine eyes thy dear’ Ulysses ' comef 

' So’ long expected, to his native home. 

1^0 more the Suitors view the light of day,’ 
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The righteous Pow’rs who tread the starry skies, 

The weak enlighten, and confound the wise. 

And human thought with unresisted sway, 15 

Depress or raise, enlarge or take aivay ; 

Truth, by their high decree, thy voice forsakes. 

And Folly, Avith the tongue of Wisdom speaks. 
Unkind, the fond illusion to impose! 

Was it to flatter, or deride, my Ai’oes? 20 

Never did I a sleep so sAveet enjoy, 

Since my dear Lord left Ithaca for Troy : 

V. 13. The rlgkteoiis Poivrs who head the starry skies, 

The weak enlighten, and confound the wise,'] 

This is an admirable sentiment* it is consonant to many expressions 
in the holy Scriptures. God is the Lord of Spiiits, vind gives and 
takes away as seems best to his infinite wisdom. The thoughts of 
man, as well as his life, are equally in the power of the Almighty. 

V. 10, 17. Ogilby, as Mr. W. obaefves, well and closely expresses 
the concise simplicity of the Original : 

^ They thus distract thee who wort once disci cct.’ L. 

V. 21. Never did I a sleep so sweet enjoy, See.] Homer, observes 
Eustathius, veiy judiciously mentions this profound sleep of Penelope: 
foi It might have been thought improbable, that she should not wake 
at the noise and confusion of the battle. It^was solely to reconcile it 
to credibility, that in a preceding Book Pallas was introduced to 
throw her into it. Beside, the women’s apartment was always in the 
upper part of the house, and was from thence called vrs^ceovt and 
consequently Penelope was at a sufficient distance from the place of 
the combat, and may be easily supposed not to be waked by it. 

I’he ciicumstance of Penelopes not being awaked by the cries of 
the Suitois, furnishes us uith a reason why tliey arc not heard by the 
Ithacans that lived near the Palace: for if she who is within the Pa- 
lace is not disturbed by the noise, it is credible enough, that tlie 
Greeks who lived at some distance from the Palace . should not hear u. 
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Why must I wake to grieve; and curse tliy shore, 

O Troy? may never tongue pronounce thee more ! 

Be gone: another might have felt our rage: 25 

But age IS sacred ; and we spare thy age. 

To whom Avith warmth: — My soul a lie disdains: 
Ulysses lives; thy own Ul 3 ^sses reigns: 

That stranger, patient of the Suitors wrongs, 

And the rude licence of ungovei-n’d tongues, 30 
He, he is thine i thy Son, his latent guest 
Long knew, but lock’d the secret in his breast; 

With well-concerted art to end his A\;oes, 

And burst at once in vengeance on the foes. 

V. 28. The appropriation of this hemistich had been alicady made 
by Pope m his divine Eclogue,— the Messiah, as Mr. W. notices — 

^ Thy realm for ever lasts; ^ thy own Messiah reigns.’ L. 

V. 35. — — The Queen in transport sprung 
Swift from the couch — ^ — ] 

“We are not to gather from this transport of Penelope, that she is fully 
convinced of the return of Ulysses. She is yet inciedalous, but she 
must have been insensible if she had continued unmoved at the men- 
tion of the arrival of an husband, whose return has been described 
through the whole Odyssey as the chief object of all her dcsiies. Be- 
side, she receives the death of the Suitors with joy. She cannot dis- 
believe the testimony of Euryclca concerning Uieir deaths , but think- 
ing It impossible that they should be slain by any one pci son, she 
ascribes their destruction not to Ulysses, but a Deity. But then is 
not? such a supposition extravagant^ and can it be reconciled to pro- 
bability, that a God should really be supposed to descend to work 
their destruction It may be answeied, that the excess of the asser- 
tion ought to be ascribed to the excess of joy in the speaker: Pene- 
lope is in a transport; and no wonder if she speaks with amplih- 
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While yet she spoke, the Queen in transport sprung 
Swift from the conch, and round the matron hung ; 36 
Fast from her eye descends the rolling tear — 

Say, once more say, is my Ulysses hcre^ 

How could that numerous and outrageous band * 

By one be slain, though by an Hero's hand? 40 

I saw it not, she cries; but heard alone. 

When Death was busy, a loud dying groan : 

The damsel-train turn'd pale at ev’ry wound; 

Immur'd we sat, and catch'd each passing sound. 
When Death hack seiz'd her prey, thy Son attends, 45 
And at his nod the damsel-train descends; 

cation. She judges it impossible that such a great event should be 
wrought by a mortal hand, and it is therefore vei*y natural, while she 
is under a surprise, and her thoughts raised above the bounds of calm 
Reason, to ascribe it to a Deity. 

It has been believed that all the notions of good and bad Doemons 
that pievailed among the Ancients weie borro\u-‘d fiom truths and 
that they received them by tradition fiom the offices of good and bad 
Angels, If I might be allox^^cd to make this suppusition, then what 
Penelope heie speaks may be reconciled to strict verity, then we may 
find a reason why she may without extravagance ascribe the Suitors 
deaths to a Daemon, or Dejty. TIaus, 2 Kings xix. 35. ^ That night 

the angel of the Lord went out and smote in the camp of the Assy- 
rians an hundred fourscore and five thousand.’ If this supposition be 
tirought disallowable, the former will be a sufficient vindication. I 
will only add, that the Poet artfully turns the incredulity of Penelope 
to the praise of Ulysses. The exploit was so great, that no mortal 
was brave enough to perform it: it must therefore be wrought by a 
God 5 but this God is at length discovered to be Ulysses. 

V. 46—51. The application of gloribhs’. to .such imagery is most 
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There terrible in arms Ulysses stood, 

And the dead Suitors almost swam in blood. 

Thy heart had leapt the Hero to survey, 

Stern as the surly lion o’er his prey, 50 

Glorious in gore! now with sulphureous fii'es 

The dome he purges, now the flame aspires; 


disgustingly offensive — Perhaps die Oiiginal has suffeied a transpo- 
sition. At present it runs thus 

'Evpov sTtsiT xlap.svoio'i vskv^tiv 

'Ecr7ao3‘’‘ otSs KpalMs^ov sy^ovhg 

KsiccT sif' aAA‘)jAofo'/v ifecraxe 0u^ov 

'Aiij^ocli Kcci Xvbpuj 'itsTfoL/ ocyp^S'/ov cuals Ksoyla. v. 45 — Q.) 

The natural order is thus • 

'Evpov etTsiT 0^v(rcr/)X rj.s1a xIccf^Eyom vsKVcriv^ 

Aip^cCii zai*Xu^pcv TtE'rtctXayiJ^svov, cutrls Xsovlcc, 

'Ealxo^' iJ.iv OLp.01 Tcpcclccnrsdov syoylss 
Kaiaf sv ccXXr^Xoicriy’ i^ao-axe kp(.oy toev^rj^. 

Nearer to the Original thus: 

^ Ulysses theie I found: where dread he stood 
Amid the slain, lion-like, stain’d with blood. 

They on tlie floor, their last possession, lay 
In heaps, thy soul had pleasur’d to survey.’ 

Eut the Translator has dexterously sunk this shocking pleasure which 
Euiyclea imputes to Penelope, in a term which might denote joy or 
astonishment and terror — 

' Thine heart had ^ leapt/ L. 

The vulgar and disagreeable hyperbole of ' swimming in blood,* 
made yet more mean by the prosaic addition of' almost,’ the Author 
of the Essay on the Odyssey (p. 3i%,) very justly condemns, L, 
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Heap’d lie the dead Vv’ithout the Palace-walls : — ' 

Haste, daughter haste, thy own Ulysses calls ! 

Thy ev’ry wish the bounteous Gods bestow; 55 

Enjoy the present good, and former woe : 

Ulysses lives his vanquish'd foes to see : 

He lives, to thy Teleinachus and thee! 

Ah no! with sighs Penelope rejoin’d, 

Excess of joy disturbs thy wand’ring mind. 60 

Plow blest this happy hour, should he appeal ' 

Dear to us all;... to me supremely dear! 

Ah no ! some G»d the Suitors deaths decreed: 

Some God descends, and by his hand they bleed. 
Blind! to contemn the stranger’s righteous cause, 65 
And violate all hospitable laws ! 

The good they hated, and the Pow’rs defy’d : 

But Pleaven is just; and by a God they dy’d. 

For never must Ulysses view this shore; 

Never! the lov’d Ulysses is no more! 70 

What words (the Matron cries) have reach’d my ears.' 
Doubt we his presence, when he now appears? 

V. 55, 6. Mr. Wakefield justly admire.? the concentration and ele- 
gance of this distich. May the present Annotator be forgiven, as an 
affecting circumstance is still omitted, if he owns he should prefer 
something of this kind : 

^ But follow:— that the he.3rt oi'both may know 
Delight, since much and long ye suffer’d woe. 

AAA’ STTSU' OippCC C^UllV EU^pinVYiS SYtl^r^OV 

Ai^fdhpw ipiXoy T^lop- Etfei huxo, wA/ « tfsTrso-.^s. (v. 78, Q.} 
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Then hear conviction. — Ere the fatal day 
That forc’d Ulysses o’er the Avat’ry way, 

A Boar fierce-rushing in the silvan war 75 

Plough’d half his thigh: I saw, I saw the scar, 

And M'ild with transport had reveal'd the wound; 

But ere I spoke, he rose, and check’d the sound. 
Then, daughter, haste away ’ and if a lie 
Flow from this tongue, then let th}" servant die ! 80 

To whom with dubious joy the Queen replies : 
Wise is thy soul ; but erroi's seize the wise. 

The works of Gods what mortal can, survey? 

Who knov^s their motives, Avho shall trace their way ! 

V. 83. The imrks of Gods what mortal can survey This asser- 
tion is made with great judgment. Eurydea had given almost a de- 
monstrative proof that she was not mistaken in the person of Ulysses : 
she had instanced in the scar which he received by a boar on mount 
Parnassus 5 and this seemed to be an undeniable evidence of her vera- 
city. What method then could the Poet take to carry on Penelope's 
incredulity, and give her room to resist such evidence with any ap- 
pearance of reason ^ This is very well explained by Eustathius. Pene- 
lope (observes that Author) answers with profound wisdom ^ her 
words are short, but contain excellent truth and morality. This is 
her meaning- ‘^Eurydea, you appeal to your senses for the tiuth of 
youi affirmation. You saw the wound, and touched it as you bathed 
him, and he forbade you to make a discovery of his person- Hence 
you conclude, that it is Ulysses who has slain the Suitors * not remem- 
bering that the Gods are ^ible thus to shew themselves to man, and 
assume at their pleasure such disguises. How then do you know but 
this is a God? Are you able to know the ways of a Deity To this 
Eurydea makes no reply : whence we may gather, that it was be- 
lieved to be an undeniable truth, that the divine Beings sometimes 
assumed the shape of man, and appeared visibly upon earth. Such 
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But learn rre instant how the Suitors trod 85 

The paths of death; by Man, or by a God. 

Thus speaks the Queen : and no reply attends. 
But with alternate joy and fear descends; 

At ev’ry step debates, her Lord to prove ! 

Or rushing to his arms, confess her love ! 90 

Then gliding- through the marble valves, in state 
Oppos’d, before the shining Fire she sat. 


expressions as these might almost persuade us of the reality of a for- 
mer conjectuie, that these notions were boi rowed from a tradition of 
the appearances of Aiigels^ they being so consonant to the testimony 
of the holy Scriptures, and so agreeable to the manifestations of those 
celestial Beings. 

V. 89. Jt evWy step delates^ her Lord to prove f 
Or 7 'ushmg to Ms arms, coJifess her love!'] 

Penelope appiehends that the person mentioned by Euryclea is not 
Ulysses: yet her appiehensions are not so strong as to exclude all 
hopes that he is her Husband. In this state of uncertainty she de- 
scends: doubtful whether to meet him as such, or first to prove him 
whethei he be the real Ulysses. And f this explains her conduct in 
this place f : if he evidently were Ulysses, she ought to receive him 
with transport; but if he be not UlysseS;, then all such advances 
would be acts of immodesty, and a reproach to her prudence. Ladies 
are best judges of what is decent amongst Ladies: and Madam Bader 
affirms, tliat the point of decency is well maintained by Homer 
through this whole interview; and that Antiquity can shew nothing 
wherein a severity of manners is better observed. And indeed it 
must be allowed, that in this respect Penelope proceeds with no more 
than a necessary caution. It would have been, veiy absurd to have de- 
scribed her dying to the embraces of a stranger^ merely upon the 
testimony of Euryclea, without waiting for a personal and ocular 
demonstration. 


f t Another verse. L. 
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The Monarch, by a column high enthron’d, 

His eye withdrc^v, and fix’d it on the ground ; 

V. QO, ^ Or go, and kiss bis bead and take bis bands.’ 

H Tta.pcrlcca'a KV(rsis Kccp-fj nai y^Eips Xcl^bu'cl. (v, 87.) 

One cannot translate berc so as to introduce seize,’ It is 

^capere/ and not ^ rapeie/ which XccCsiv represents. L. 

V. 93, The Monarch, In/ a column high entluond ] The circum- 
stance of persons of figure being placed by a column occuis tiequently 
in the Odyssey, it may therefore be necessary to explain it. It is 
mentioned twice in the eighth Book, Kioysc p.ccK^ov spBiaoeg. But 
being there applied to Deinodocus who was blind, it may be thought 
to mean only that he leaned against the pillar«by reason ot his blind- 
ness. But this is not the full import of the words ; they denote dig- 
nity^ and a seat erected near the column was a seat of distinctioi>. 
Thus 2 Kings xi. 14, ' Behold the King stood by a pillar,’ siri rs 
<rlvX 8 , ^ as the manner was, and the Princes, &c. by the King.’ Thus 
■we see the royal station was by some remarkable pillar, Josephus ex- 
presses it by S7t^ 7'/]$ CKrjVrjs, which probably is a corruption 5 it ought 
to be sTfi s-lr^kYiS, 'juxta columnam*’ thus again, 2 Kings xxiii. 8, 

‘ And the King stood by a pillar, and made a covenant,’ &c. So tliat 
by this expression of Ulysses being seated by a column, we are to un- 
derstand that he received Penelope as a King: he took the royal seat> 
to convince her that he was the leal Ulysses. 

Y, g4, — . — withdieiv, and Jiv'd It 07 i the ground-, 

Curious to hear his Queen the silence break } 

We have all along been vindicating the conduct of Penelope, for not 
immediately acknowledging Ulysses. Hei ignorance of his person is 
her vindication 5 but how then is Ulysses to be justified, who is in 
no doubt about Penelope? Why does he not fiy with transport to the 
Wife of his affection^ The reason is very evident: he very well knows 
that Penelope is uncertain about hi:^ person 5 he theiefore. forbears to 
offer violence to her modesty by any caresses, while she is in this state 
of uncertainty} and which decency requires her to lefnse, till she k 
assured that the person w ho offers them is Ulysses. 
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Curious to hear his Queen the silence break : 95 

Amaz’d she sat, and impotent to speak : 

Homer tells uSj that Ulysses turned his eyes toward the ground. 
Eustathius imagines, that he does it that Penelope may not immedi- 
ately discover him, but perhaps the Poet intended no more than to 
draw Ulysses here, as he diew him in the Iliad, hb. iii, and describe 
him accoiding to his usual behaviour. 

« .-In thought profound. 

His modest eyes he fix’d upon the ground.’ 

Thus also he is represented by Ovid. Metam. lib. xiii. 

^ Astitit, atqiHp oculos paulum tellure moratos 
Sustuiit’ — — 

Then from his seat arose Laertes' son, 

Look’d down avvhile, and paus’d ere he begun.’* 

Dryden. 

V. q 6 Ama%d she sat, and impotent to speak,'] The reader will 
certainly be curious to know how Penelope accosts Ulysses in this hrst 
interview and the Poet manages it with excellent judgment. She 
must be supposed to be under a great sui prise and confusion of 
thought this sui prise takes away her speech- She is tost between 
hopes and fears j and consequently it is very natural, before she 
speaks, to examine him with her eyes. 

V. 106. The Gods have form'd that rigid heart of stone^ It has 
been objected that Telemachus here makes too free a remonstrance to 
Penelope j and that he is wanting in reverence towards his Mother. 
Eustathius answers, that he speaks no more than Ulysses says himself, 
in the process of the story ^ and consequently he is no more blame-^ 
able. But the case is not the same: there is a difference between a 
Son and a Husband ; and what is decent in the mouth of the latter, 
would be irreverent in tlie former. Spondaniis is of opinion, that he 
offends against decencyj ^juveniliter nimis insultavitf and Ulysses 
seems to repress his ardour. 

* The judgment Of Eustathius m this iustanoe seems to be right, h* 
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O’er all the man her eyes she rolls in vain, 

Now hopes, iioAV fears, now knows, then doubts again. 
At length Teleinachus — Oh aHio can find 
A Avoman like Penelope unkind? 100 

Why thus in silence ? why AA'ith Avinning charms 
Thus sloAV, to fly AA'ith rapture to his arms? 

Stubborn the breast that Avith no transport gloAVS, 
W’^hen tAvice ten years are past of mighty Avoes : 

To softness lost, to spousal love unknoAvn, 105 

The Gods have form'd that rigid heart of stone ! 

O my Teleinachus! the Queen rejoin’d, 
Distracting fears confound my lab’ring mind ; 
Pow’rless to speak, I scarce uplift my eyes, 

Not dare to question ; doubts on doubts arise. 1 10 

Oh deign he, if Ulysses, to remove 

These boding thoughts, and Avhat he is, to prove ! 

Pleas’d with her virtuous fears, the King replies. 
Indulge, my Son, the cautions of the Avise ; 

Time shall the truth to sure remembrance bring: 115 
This garb of poverty belies the King; 

^ Indulge, my Son, the cautions of the wise — - — 

No more ' 

Dacier answers^ that Telemachus being fully assured that it is the real 
Ulysses, seems shocked at the indifference of Penelope. And indeed 
the warmth of the expression is to be imputed to the emotion of the 
speaker : so that we are not to look upon it as an outrage of decency 
towards Penelope, but a warm expostulation occasioned by his zeal 
for Ulysses. 

V. U0, nis garh of poverty him the Kingl] This expression 
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No more. This day our deepest care requires. 

Cautious to act wliat thought mature inspires. 

If one man's blood, though mean, clistain our hands, 
The homicide retreats to foreign lands : 120 


famishes another cause for the incredulity of Penelope. Ulysses im- 
putes it to his disguise; and is far fiom lesenting it as a want of con- 
jugal affection. I must confess, that here may seem to be an unsea- 
sonable transition Homer brings Ulysses and Penelope together, 
raises our expectations to see a waira and tender description at the 
discovery of the Husband to the Wife, and all of a sudden he starts 
from the subject, and leaves us under an uncertainty equal to that of 
Penelope. The scene gloses too abruptly* and Homer acts like one 
who invites his guests to an entei taimnent, and when they were sat 
down with an eager appetite, takes away their dinner. But then it 
may be answered, that the occasion presses : Ulysses finds it necessary 
to provide for his own safety, before the people of Ithaca are in- 
formed of the slaughter of the Suitors. This is the dictate of good 
sense He first acts the wise man, by guarding against an imminent 
danger, and then shews the tender husband, by his affection to Pene- 
lope: and this is the leason why he adjourns the discoveiy Besides, 
this interval, which is veiy short, gives tune to Penelope to recol- 
lect her spiiits fiom sui prise, and makes her unstress of hei own 
thoughts. In that view the reader is to look upon this bieak, like 
a pause between the acts in a Tragedy, and as an artful interrup- 
tion to introduce the unravelling more natuially, and with greater 
probability. 

V. 119. If 07 ie maTfs Mood — - ] Ulysses here argues very con- 
clusively. If the person who has shed one naan’s blood only, and that 
man of inferior station,— if he is yet obliged to By into banishment, 
lest he should be slain by any of the dead person’s relations or friends, 
what have they to fear, who have not only slain one man, but above 
an hundred; and these not Plebeians, bdt Princes? They must neces- 
sarily have many avengers, who will be ready to pursue our lives. 

But it may be objected, that Ulysses is a King, and therefore 
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By us, in heaps th’ illustrious Peerage falls; 

Th’ important deed our whole attention calls. 

above apprehensions of punishment. It is true Ulysses is a King yet 
subject to the laws . his government was not so despotic, to have 
no reason to fear the resentments of the chief families of his subjects, 
whose heirs Aveie slain by his hand. — I cannot entirely agree with 
Daciei in this last sentiment- Ulysses had only done an act of justice 
upon these offenders, and had tiansgressed no law by it, and ouohc 
therefore to apprehend no vengeance from the law. I should rather 
ascribe the apprehensions of Ulysses, to a fear of a sudden assault 
from the fiiends of the Suitors, before he could discover himself to be 
the real Ulysses. He is afraid of an assassination, not a legal punish- 
ment 5 the rage of the people, not the justice or^ the law. 

V. 119, 20. Rather, 

^ If one less powerfully befriended, dies. 

The Homicide his friends and country flies ' 

Kai yocp hcc (poJla Kalocxlsivoc^ bvi 
[j.y) iroKXoi oLocG'r^ripEs oificrcruj, 

TfrjStrh 'it^oKntwv nai mlpi^cc yociccv. (v. 118 — 20.) 

In general the closest Translation that can be made of Homer, (and 
especially of the Odyssey) will abundantly gain, in appropriate sim^ 
plicity and pathos, for what it may lose of embellishment foreigi^ 
and uninteresting, L, 

V. 121. There is something very whimsical in this modern term 
‘■peerage’ thus applied. L 

V. 122. Th' important deed our whole attention calls,'] Ulysses, 
to prove Telemachus,*and to form a judgment of his wisdom, asks his 
advice upon the present emergence. But the Poet in his answer ob^ 
serves a due decency Telemachus pays a laudable deference to the 
superior wisdom of Ulysses, and modestly submits to his judgment. 
What we are to gatlier from tkis conduct is, that no person should be 
so self-confiding in his own judgment, as to despise that of other me% 
though those men are inferior in wisdom. 
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Be that thy care^ Tclemachus replies : 

The World conspires to speak Ulysses wise; 

For Wisdom all is thine* — lo, I obey, 1S5 

And dauntless follow where you lead the way; 

Nor shalt thou in the day of danger find 
Thy coward Son degen’rate lag behind. 

Then instant to the bath; (the Monarch cries) 

Bid the gay youth and sprightly virgins rise. 130 
Thence all descend in pomp and proud array^, 

And bid the dome resound the mirthful lay ; 

While the sweet Lyrist airs of rapture sings. 

And forms the dance responsive to the strings. 

That hence the eluded passengers may say, ] 35 

Lol the Queen weds! we hear the spousal lay! 

V. 126. Pope at the end of his Temple of Fame : 

* And follow still where Fortune leads the way/ W. 

V. 135 . That hence tli eluded passengeis may say^ 

Lo ! the Queen weds ] 

This is an instance of the art of Ulysses, essential to his character, 
and maintained through the whole Odyssey. Eustathius cKceliently 
explains the reason of tliis conduct. The Suitors had been accustomed 
to retire from the Palace/and sleep in other places by niglit: it would 
therefore have alarmed the whole city, and made them apprehensive 
that some calamity had befallen them, if there had not appeared a 
seeming reason why they returned not to their several houses as usual. 
Ulysses therefore invents this stratagem to deceive them into an opi« 
nion that they stayed to celebrate the Queen’s nuptials. But there ap- 
pears to be a strong objection against this part of the relation. We have 
already seen the Suitors slain, without being heard by the Ithacans of 
the city 5 is it tlien probable that the sound of the music should be heard 
abroad, when the cries, shouts, and groans, during the fight, were not 
VOL. II. 2 P 
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The Suitors death unknown, till we remove 
Far from the court and act inspir’d by Jove. 

* Thus spoke the King: th’ observant train obey: 
At once they bathe, and dress in proud array: 140 
The Lyrist strikes the string; gay youths advance, 
And fair-zon’d damsels form the sprightly dance. 

The voice, attun'd to instrumental sounds, 

Ascends the roof; the vaulted roof rebounds ; 

heard out of the Palace^ Was the music louder than these united 
noises ^ It is not easy to solve this difficulty : unless we are allowed 
to imagine that the more than usual stay of the Suitors in the Palace 
had raised the curiosity of some of the Ithacans to inquiie the reason of 
its ^'ho consequently approaching’ the Palace might hear the music and 
dancings and conclude that it was occasioned by the Queen’s mar- 
riage. Besides, in the stillness of the night, a lower sound may be 
fmthei heard, than one more loud, duiing the noise and hurry of the 
day: it being evident from the preceding Book, that the fight was by 
day. 

V. 137* — — - Till toe THimove 

Farfiom the comt ] 

Jt may be asked what occasions this recess of Ulysses? Will he be 
better able to resist his enemies m the country than in the city^ The 
answer is, he withdiaws that he may avoid the first resentments of 
the Ithacans, upon the discovery of the death of the Suitors: besides, 
it is by this method in his power to conceal his person, till the violence 
of the people is settled ^ or raise a party to resist their efforts. At the 
worst, he is certain to secure his flight, if his affairs should be reduced 
to extremities. 

V. 142. fair ^xoTid.'] Precisely the xaXXgojywv (v. 147) of the 
Original. Chapman, Mr. W. remarks, had also rendered it ^ fair- 
girdled.’ 

V. 143, 44. Better perhaps thus, with some vaiiation from Ogilby 
and from Mr. W/s corrections: 
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Not unobsei'v’d : the Greeks eluded say 145 

Lo ! the Queen weds ! we hear the spousal lay ! 
Inconstant ! to admit the bridal hour. 

Thus they — but nobly chaste she weds no more. 

Meanwhile the weary 'd King the bath ascends ; 
With faithful cares Eurynomfe attends, 150 

O'er ev’ry limb a show’r of fragrance sheds : 

Then drest in pomp, magnificent he treads. 

The Warrior-Goddess gives his frame to shine 
With majesty enlarg’d, and grace divine. 

Back from his brows in wavy I'inglets fly 155 

His thick large locks, of hyacinthine dye. 

As by some artist to whom Vulcan gives 
His heav’nly skill, a breathing image lives ; 

By Pallas taught, he frames the wond’rous mould. 
And the pale silver glows with fusil gold. IfiO 


^ Sweetly he sung, light strike their feet the gtound, 

And dancing made the arched hall resound*’ 

V. 147. A very bad line. L. 

V. 155. Mr.W. quotes^ with merited commendation, a very pleas** 
ing passage from Chapman : 

f — — curls soft and bright 

Adorn’d his head— and made it shew 
As if the flowery hyacinth did grow 
In all his pride.’ 

And Milton, who is exquisite in the grace and beauty of description : 

< — — and ^ hyacinthine’ locks 

Hound from his parted forehead manly hung 
‘ Clustering/ L* 303. L. 
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So Pallas Ills heroic form improves 

With bloom divine, and like a God he moves; 

More high he treads, and issuing" forth in state, 
Radiant before his gazing Consort sat. 

And oh my Queen ! he cries; what pow’r above 165 
Has steel’d that heart, averse to spousal love ! 

Caiist thou, Penelope, when Heav’n restores 
Thy lost Ulysses to his native shores, 

Canst thou, oh cruel ! unconcern’d survey 

Thy lost Ulysses, on this signal day? I 70 

Haste, Euryclea, and dispatchful spread 

Por me, and me alone, th’ imperial bed: 

V. 171. — dispaichful spread, 

For me, and me alone, tJi imperial led.} 

These words have given occasion of censure from Monsieur de la 
Mothe deVayer: according to whom the precaution of Penelope is 
not much to be admired. * tJlysses made himself suspicious by ex- 
pressing so much eagerness to go to bed with Penelope j she was so 
far fiom having time enough to know him, that she had scarce spoken 
three words to him, but he bluntly commands Euryclea to get the bed 
ready for them.’ So that, accoiding to this Author, Penelope mis- 
trusts his impatience; she imagines the leason why he is so hasty, is 
because he fears that a longer time would discover his imposture, and 
fiustrate his desiies. And indeed if Ulysses had given such a com- 
mand, the objection had not been without a foundation* But La 
Mothe is deceived : Ulysses does not ask a bed tor himself and Pene- 
lope: but for himself alone;, because his Wife vouchsafed not to come 
near him, and used him with a seeming cruelty, 

AXX oiys pjaiOf, <rlops(roy 0(ppcc Kcct anrog 

Asjoixaf (v.171.) 

which is literally enough rendered in the Translation, 

^ Haste, Euryelea, and dispatchful spread 
For me. and me alone, th" imperial bed/ 
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My weary nature craves the balm of rest; 

But Heav’n with adamant has arm’d her breast. 

Ah no! she cries, a tender heart I bear; 175 
A foe to pride: — no adamant is there; 

And now, ev’n now it melts ! for sure I see 
Once more Ulysses my belov’d in thee ! 

Fix’d in my soul as when he sail’d to Troy, 

His image dwells: then haste the bed of joy ! 180 


V. 175 . Ah no ^ she cries, a tender heart I Lear, 

A foe to pride-, no adamant is there.'] 

It is not easy to tianslate this passage literally. 

— sr’ ccp n sJ’ cc&spi^u;, 

OvSs XiTjy ccyai^ai. (v. 174, 5.) 

Eustathius explains p^syaXi^opt^cii to signify, ^ I am not of a proud 
Jbeartj* aSspi^cv, ^ 1 despise not your poverty j’ ayap^ai, ‘ I am not 
longer under an astonishment) oxQds Xirjv s}iirXr)rlo(j.oci, < I cease to be 
surprised at what I see and hear.^ Thus Penelope speaks negatively: 
and the meaning of her words iS;, that she is not influenced by pride 
and cruelty, to persist in her incredulity, but by a laudable care and 
caution. Eustathius proposes Penelope as a pattern to all women 
upon the like occasion. Her own eyes persuade her that the person 
with whom she confers is Ulysses ) Euryclea acknowledges her mas- 
ter) Teleraachus his father) yet she dares not immediately credit her 
own eyes, Euryclea, or Telemachus : and the same Autlior concludes 
with a pretty observation, that Ulysses found it easier to subdue 
above an hundred enemies, than the diffidence and incredulity of 
Penelope. 

V. 175"— 180. Careless, and, as Mr.W. observes, not agreeable to 
the sense of the Original. For in the Translation Penelope seems to 
be convinced that it is Ulysses; — ^but this in the Original, and as ap- 
pears in the sequel, she is far from being. 

Cowper is very close in a part of his Translation) and an idea 
pretty the sense of the whole passage may be thus given: 
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Haste, from the bridal bow'r the bed translate, 

Fram’d by his hand, and be it drest in state! 

Thus speaks the Queen, still dubious, with disguise; 
Toucli’d at her words, the King with warmth replies, 

^ I neither magnify thee, Sir, nor yet 
Depreciate : nor am lost in my surprise. 

Well know I what you were, when you set sail 
From Ithaca. Go, Euryclea, thouj 
Prepare his bed 5 but not within the walls 
Of his own chamber, which, hiS‘Self, he built.’ 

AajjUoyf ala-pli p[.syaXi^oiJ.ai, 8$' 

Oo^s ayccij^ai' av 01 ^* obf 

E>c l^ocKYjS zitL vrps loov ^oXi^yjpsJ^oio, 

AAX ays ol crlopscrov TfvrJvoy Xs^o^, EvpiiKXsioCy 
EkIo^ sucrlcc^Bog ^ccXcciJ.8 loy p avlos STtOiSi. (v. 174 — 8 .) 

It is not merely from courtesy that she says she recognises him • but 
partly from doubtful recollection and half belief, and partly peihaps 
that her motive may be unsuspected in the trial which she makes of 
the veracity of the stranger, and that if he be not Ulysses, he may be 
less prepared to evade it. L. 

The reader will be reminded of two well known lines in Horace j 
^ Nil admiraii prope res est una, Numici 
Solaque quae possit facere et seivare beatum.’ 

(1 Ep. vi. 1, 2.) W. 

V. 183. Thus speaks the Queen, stiU dubious — ] It must be 

allowed that this is a very artful turn of thought in Penelope. Ulysses 
commands a bed to be prepared * Penelope catches the wmrd 5 and 
aeeraing to consent, orders Euryclea to carry the bed out of the bridal 
apartment, and prepaic it. Now this bed was of such a nature as to 
be inwrought into the substance of the apartment itself, and could 
not be removed : if therefore Ulysses bad acquiesced in the injunc- 
tion given by Penelope, and not discovered the impossibility of it, 
shemight very justly have concluded him an impostor, being mani- 
festly ignorant of the secret of his own marriage bed. 

But Eustathius starts an objection against this whole process of 
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Alas for this ! what mortal strength can move 185 
Th’ enormous burden; — who but lieav'n above? 

the discovery, which he calls insolvible; and indeed if Homei fails in 
the unravelling of his Poem, he is to be severely blamed, Tully is 
of this opinioii : ' Illic enim debet toto animo a Poeta in dissolutionem 
modi agi^ eaque praecipua fabulae pais est, quae requirit *diligentiam.* 
The difficulty raised by Eustathius is as follows Penelope imagines 
that the person who pretends to be her husband, is not really Ulysses, 
but a God, who not only assumes his form, but, to favour the impos- 
ture, the resemblance of the wound received from the boar. Now if 
he be a God, how is it possible she should conceive him to be igno- 
rant of the secret of the marriage bed : and consequently how can 
she be convinced of the reality of Ulysses from his knowledge of it, 
when it must necessarily be known to a God, as well as to the real 
Ulysses? All that she ought to gather from it is, that the peison with 
whom she speaks is Ulysses, or a God. Eustathius replies, that Pe- 
nelope, upon the discovery of the secret, makes no scruple to yield j 
because, whether it be Ulysses, or a God, her case is happy • if he 
prove to be Ulysses, she has her wishes 5 if a God, it is no small piece 
of good fortune. Dacier condemns this solution , and tells us, that 
Penelope was so faithful to her Husband, that she would not have 
received even a God in the place of Ulysses. The true answer (con- 
tinues that Author) is to be drawn from the Pagan Theology, accord- 
ing to which the inferior Deities were supposed to have a finite know- 
ledge: and consequently Penelope might think the discovery of the 
nuptial bed a full conviction of the reality of Ulysses; it being so 
great a secret that even a God might be ignorant of it. But this is 
all fancy : for allowing this person to be a God, why might not 
Penelope imagine him to be a Deity of the superior order, and for 
that reason well acquainted with the secrets of this nuptial bower ^ 
especially because Jupiter himself was notorious for such amorous 
illusions. Dacier herself confesses this to be no just solution, but 
gives a very different reason : ^ how is it possible (says she) that this 

* I have spared no pains to find this passage, but I find it neither ia Cicero, nor 
in Quintilian. I suspected it to be from a I^atin version of Aristotle. It occurs not 
to me there. It may be m some Commentator on the Poetics. Not far back Livy 
had been erroneously quoted for Pliny. The waut of references m general makes 
these notes very troublesome* L* 
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It mocks the veak attempts of human hands ; 

But the whole earth must move, if Heav’n commands. 

bed and whole apaitment should be built by the single hand of 
UlysseS; -v^dthout being seen by any peison while he builds it? or 
how can any one be assured that a secret that is knowni to a third per- 
son (Actoris) is not thiougli weakness or inteiest discovered to others^ 
It is true the manner of the discovery entirely depends upon the 
choice of the Poet 5 but I could wish that he had chosen a method 
mol e probable than this of the nuptial bed, which in my judgment 
(continues the same Authoi) is unworthy of the Odyssey, I am per- 
suaded tliat this is one of the places where (as Horace wnites) Plomer 
nods. 

I will lay togethei ’\iv'hat occurs to me by waf of reply. The first 
objection is, that Penelope imagines Ulysses to be a God, and conse- 
quently his knowledge of the nuptial bed ought not to have induced 
her to believe him to be the real Ulysses. The answer is, Penelope 
thought him a God only during her first transport ^ it is to be im- 
puted to her surprise, that she at all thinks him a Deity This is 
very evident: for from the moment she saw him, the thought of his 
divinity vanishes, and she never mentions one woid concerning such 
a supposition. Nay, from the first glance she almost believes him to 
be the real Ulysses. 

' O’er all the man her eyes she rolls in vain; 

Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts again.’ 

She is so far fiom thinking him a Deity, that she is almost persuaded 
that he is her Husband If this be allowed, the hist difficulty ceases: 
for granting her behef that the pei'^on before her is a real man, and 
no man but Ulysses was acquainted with the nuptial bed, it follows, 
that this man is the real Ulysses, and that this incident is not ill 
chosen by the Poet, in the discovery of Ulysses 

Dacler objects, that this apartment could not possibly be erected 
without being known to other persons. But we have seen Ulysses 
build a ship in a solitary i.sland, without the assistance o*f any man, in 
the fifth Odyssey; and why may he not then be allowed to do the 
same, with respect to this nuptial bower? All kinds of arts in Me- 
t:hanics anciently practised by the greatest personages, and their 
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Then hear sure evidence, while we display 
Words seal'd with sacred truth; and truth obey: 1^0 
This hand the wonder fram’d: an olive spread 
Full in the court its ever verdant head ; 

'V^ast as some mighty column’s bulk, on high 
The huge trunk I'ose, and heav’d into the sky; 

knowledge and dexterity in them was esteemed a glory. This consi- 
deration may perhaps reconcile the reader to this part of the discovery. 

The only difficulty that now remains is this: Actoris, a female 
servant, is allowed to be in the secret ^ how then can Penelope be 
assured that she has not betrayed it^ Homer himself"* obviates this 
objection* he has in %very solemn manner told us, that only twelve 
of all the female train were guilty of a breach of tmstj and therefore 
Penelope may safely rely upon the fidelity of Actons. Besides, it adds 
no small weight to this vindication of Homer, to observe, that the 
whole procedure of the discovery is accidental :f how could Ulysses 
foreknow that the proof of his veracity would depend upon his know- 
ledge of the bridal bower? and consequently it is not to be imagined 
that he should have made any clandestine enquiries about it. Actoris 
alone was acquainted with the nature of this bed : no person was an- 
ciently permitted to enter the women’s apartment, but fathers, hus- 
bands, or brothers ; this therefore was the greatest secret m all fami- 
lies 5 this secret Penelope proposes in the trial of Ulysses, and upon 
his knowledge of it receives him as her Husband. To instance almost 
in a parallel case : Orestes in Euripides tells Iphigenia, that the lancc 
which Pelops used in the combat against CEnoraaus was lodged in her 
apartment ; this circumstance convinces her that the person who knew 
this secret must be her brother Orestes j no persons of a more distant 
relation being admitted into such privacies. 

V. 193. Vast as some mighty columris hulk^ on high 
The huge tiunk rose 

1 will not promise that the reader will be pleased with this description 

^ I own I should prefer * his-self.' t* 

f This is by very far the most judicious part of this long Note. L. 
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Around the tree I rais'd a nuptial bow’r 195 

And roof, defensive of the storm and show’r ; 

of the nuptial bower : the Greek is noble, and tlie words sounding 
and harmonious ;* an happiness tliat is wanting in our language. In 
this and the like cases the Translator must say with Lucretius upon a 
like occasioDj 

< — ^ Graiorum obscura reperta 
Difficile illustrate Latinis versibus esse, 

Propter Egestatem linguae, et rerura novitatem.' 

(L, i, 130-40.) 

Besides, it must be allowed that the relation itself is very wonderful ; 
for it is not easy to conceive that the bole of ^ olive tree should be 
so large as to contain upon the dimensions of it a whole bedstead. 1 
would willingly imagine that it is only a supporter^ of it. It is like- 
wise somewhat extraordinary that this olive tree is not felled, or cut 
up from the roots: for Eustathius informs us, that signifies 

* to cut asunder at some distance from the earth f so that a great part 
of the trunk is left standirig, upon which Ulysses builds his bridal bed- 
What occurs to me upon this incident is, that Homer must be ima- 
gined to write according to the customs of the age in which he lived, 
unless we can suppose he unnecessarily invented an absurdity : I there- 
fore doubt not but there were anciently such beds as this of Ulysses. 
Beside, the more wonderful this bed is, the better it serves for the 
purpose of Homer ; in convincing us that the person, who was ac- 
quainted with a matter so uncommon, must be the real Ulysses, and 
not an impostor: it is for this purpose that the Poet describes the 
bower built round the olive tree, before the framing of the bed is at 
all mentioned. 

^ Around the tree I rais’d a nuptial bow’r, 

And roof d defensive of the storm and show'r : 

Then lopp’d the branchy head ; aloft in twain 
Sever’d the bole, and smooth’d the shining grain.* 

This, I say, is particularly described by Homer, to convince us that 


* Ceftainly. L. 
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The spacious valve, with art inwrought, conjoins; 
And the fair dome with polish’d marble shines. 

I lopp’d the branchy head ; aloft in twain 

Sever’d the bole, and smooth’d the shinina- srain ; 200 

Then posts, capacious of the frame, I raise ; 

And bore it, regular, from space to space : 

Athwart the frame, at equal distance lie 
Thongs of tough hides, that boast a purple dye ; 

Then polishing the whole, the finish’d mould 205 
With silver shone, Avith elephant, and gold. 

But if o’erturn’djby rude, ungovern’d hands, 

Or still inviolate the olive stands, 

Tis thine, oh Queen, to say and now impart. 

If fears remain, or doubts distract thy heart? 210 
While yet he speaks, her pow’rs of life decay, 

She sickens, trembles, falls, and faints away; 

At length recov’ring, to his arms she flew. 

And strain’d him close, as to his breast she grew: 


the place where the bed stood was entirely secret: it being closed 
up from observation before this particular apartment was undertaken. 
And therefore tlie knowledge of it was a strong argument that the 
person who was acquainted with it must be the real Ulysses. 

V.213, See. Better thus: 

‘ Her doubts remov’d, her arms his neck embrace 
With eager haste 5 she weeps, kisses his face. 

And thus; — Blame not, Ulysses, since thy mind 
Excels in prudence all of human kind, 

And the Gods sent us woe, nor would that we 
Unsever’d, joyous youth and age should see. 
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The tears pour’d dowi amain : — and oh, she cries, 215 
Let not against thy spouse thine anger rise ! 

O vers'd in every turn of human art. 

Forgive the weakness of a woman’s heart! 

The righteous pow’rs that mortal lots dispose. 

Decree us to sustain a length of woes, 220 

And from the flow’r of life, the bliss denv 
To bloom together^ fade and die. 

O let me, let me not thine anger move, 

That I forbore, thus, thus, to speak my love ; 

Thus in fond kisses, while the transport warms, 225 
Pour out my soul, and die within thy arms! 

Too envied Bliss, — that till the tnith I proved, 

Thee I acknowledg’d not whom thus I lov’d. 

Nor anger nor displicence let it raise. 

I dreaded fraud : which oft the sex betrays: 

Against the fondness, &c/ 

AccHpvtrcctrocS* STfsila 

Azipr^ Ofocnjj, %ocpyj S'’ fiKua*’, yjh Ttpoo'yjV^cc' 

Mtj p.01, Oho'o'Eit, (Txv^sv, STfsi la ifBp aWa (MCcXiala 
Ay^pcvTnvv 'TrsirwG'o, Seot^" Ma^oy o'l^uy 
01 yujty ayacrayh Tfeep ccXXrjXom [u^syovls 
lapit-^vai, xai yyjpaog sSbv hscr^au 
Avicep p.yj yuy loh 

OvvsKCc (Ts h 'irpijoloy sirsi tEov cJ^’ ctyaTi'^cra. (v. ^07-— 14.) L. 

Mr. W . observes a similar passage (and which probably was in the 
view of the Translator) from Mrs. Behn’s Translation of Oenone to 
Paris. 

* Say, lovely youth, why would you thus ^ betray 
My easy faith,’ and lead my heart away, L. 
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I dreaded fraud! Men^ faithless men, betray 
Our easy faith, and make the sex their prey: 

Against the fondness of my heart I strove ; 

’Twas caution, oh my Lord! not want of love: 230 
Like me had Helen fear’d, with wanton charms 
Ere the fair Mischief set two worlds in arms, 

V. 229 . 30. Though Mr. Wakefield objects to this couplet as alto- 
gether superfluous, and though I agree with him that this Speech 
(and others very often indeed) has on the whole suffered by expansion, 
still I think this, in itself and in its place, a ver}' beautiful line. I 
mean the first of the •couplet. L. 

V. 231 . Like me had Helen feard ] This passage occasioned 

great disputes amongst the ancient Critics. Some contended for the 
common punctuation ^ others thus read it, 

E; 

Then the meaning of the passage is thus to be understood. Helen 
would not have yielded to a stranger, if she had known that stranger, 
El rfy, avopcc is to be understood according to this interpretation. 
The same Critics thus construe the following words, 

*0 (MV a,vri 5 a^yjiot vies A^cciwv. (v. 210.) 

D is the same with o, ^ propter hanc causam and the whole pas- 
sage is thus to be translated, ^ If Helen had known the stranger, she 
would not have yielded to himj therefore the Greeks rose in arms to 
free her from the impostor.* They defend this application by having 
recourse to a tradition, that Paris could never h^ve obtained the con- 
sent of Helen if Venus had not given him the resemblance of Mene- 
laus, in whose form he prevailed upon that fatal beauty. Otherwise 
the instance is no ways parallel : for if Helen was not deceived, how 
can her example be brought to induce Penelope to act with caution, 
lest she take an impostor to her bed instead of an husband? I confess 
this construction of the Greek appears to me very obscure; contrary 
to the style of Homer, which is always clear and natural. Besides^ 
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Ere Greece rose dreadful in th’ avenging day, 

Thus had she fear’d, she had not gone astray. 

But Heav’n, averse to Greece, in wrath decreed 
That she should wander, and that Greece should 
bleed: 236 

Blind to the ills that from injustice flow, 

She colour'd all our wretched lives with tvoe. 

But why these sorrows when my Lord arrives? 

I yield, I yield ! my own Ulysses lives ! 240 

The secrets of the bridal bed are known 
To thee, to me, to Actoris alone, 

(My father’s present in the spousal hour. 

The sole attendant on our genial bow'r. ) 

Since what no eye has seen thy tongue reveal’d, 245 
Hard and distrustful as I am, I yield. 


it contradicts the whole story of Helen through tlie Iliad and Odyssey; 
and she herself no where alledges this deceit as her excuse •, but fre- 
quently condemns her own conduct in forsaking the bed of Menelaus. 
But granting that she was thus deceived originally, the deceit must 
necessarily soon appear ^ and yet she voluntarily cohabits many years 
with Paris, The other interpretation may therefore perhaps be pre- 
ferable; namely, if Helen had considered what evils might ensue 
from her injury to Menelaus, she would have acted more wisely. 
This Penelope introduces to vindicate her conduct in acting with so 
much caution; she opposes her wariness to the inconsiderateness of 
.Helen, and ascribes all the calamities of Greece to it 

V. 237* ^ Blind to those Bis’— Mr, Wakefield prefers as better 
melody- L, 

V.24a, 


< Heard and distrustful as I am,, Tyield*’ 
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Touch’d to the soul the King with rapture hears, 
Hangs round her neck, and speaks his joy in tears. 

As to the shipwreck’d niai'iiier, the shores 
Delightful rise, Avhen angry Neptune roars; 250 
Then, when the surge in thunder mounts the sky. 
And gulf’d in crowds at once the sailors die; 

If one more happy, while the tempest raves, 

Out-lives the tumult of conflicting waves, 

All pale, with ooze deform’d, he views the strand, 255 
And plunging forth with transport grasps the land : 
The ravish’d Qu(^n with equal rapture glows, 

Clasps her lov’d Lord, and to his bosom grows. 

Nor had they ended till the morning ray: 

But Pallas backward held the rising day, 260 


Mr. W. prefers — 

^ Hard and distrustful as I ^ seem/ 

And says that he thinks the force of Homer’s meaning would better 
appear by the alteration of this single word.— But the Original is, 

dviloy cCTTijvea jobaX' EONTA. (v. 230*) 

^ You 

My heart, unyielding as it is, convince/ 

And so Cowper— 

* Though hard to be convinc’d, at last I yield.’ L. 

V. 260. But Pallas hachward held the rising day. 2 We are not 
to look upon this merely as a poetical ornament, there is a necessity 
for it. The battle between the Suitors and Ulysses happened in the 
evening : since then we have seen the palace purified, the dead Sui- 
tors earned away, and the female servants punished i Euiyclea has 
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The wheels of iiiglit retai'ding, to detain 
The gay Aurora in the wavy main : 

Whose flaming steeds, emerging through the night, 
Beam o’er the eastern hills with streaming light. 

At length Ulysses with a sigh replies : 265 

Yet Fate, yet cruel Fate, repose denies, 

held a long conference witli Penelope, there has been singing and 
dancing in the Palace, and an interview at large described between 
Ulysses and Penelope j then the Poet proceeds to recapitulate the 
story of the whole Odyssey : now all these incidents could not be 
comprehended in the compass of one night Homer therefore, to 
reconcile it to probability, introduces Minerva to protract it, and 
make the time proportionable to tlie incidents. But perhaps it may 
be thought a violent machine, and contrary to the established laws of 
Nature, to suppose the course of the night alterable : the answer is, 
Poets are allowed to write according to common fame: and what 
Homer here relates could not shock tlie ears of the ancients, who had 
before heard of the like story at the conception of Hercules. I will 
only observe, that Homer gives no more than two horses to Aurora’s 
Chariot, Lampus and Phaethon; whereas the Chariot of the Sun is 
described with four : thus Ovid, 

^ Interea volucres, Pyroeis, Eous, et iEthon, 

Solis Equi, quartusque Phlegom’ (Met. ii. 153, 4.) 

V. 262. Instead of the common Epithet, ^ the gay,’ 

Better here, 

' Lucid Aurora.’ 


And thus after — 

^ Nor suiFer’d her to yoke those steeds, who bright 
To mortals bring the Day, and chase the Night/ 

— 8^ m liititQg 

6li}}CiJTr<iS<x$ f (y. 244, 5.) 
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A labour long, and hard, remains behind ; 

By Heav’n above, by Hell beneath enjoin’d : 

For, to Tiresias through th’ eteimal gates 270 

Of Hell I trod, to learn my future fates. 

But end we here the night demands repose; 

Be deck’d the couch ! and peace awhile, my woes ! 

To whom the Queen . Thy woi’d we shall obey, 
And deck the couch; far hence be woes away; 275 
Since the just Gods, who tread the starry plains 
Restore thee safe, since my Ulysses reigns. 

But what those pbrils Heav’n decrees, impart ; 
Knowledge may grieve, but Fear distracts the heart. 

V. 266, Rather— 

^ Not yet our labours have their bound attain d : 

A toil unmeasur’d Fate hath still ordain’d 3 
Great and severe : which I must yet fulfil : 

For thus the Prophet spake Heaven’s aweful will. 

When to Tiresias through Hell’s deep sunk Gate 
I went, to learn my own and my companion’s Fate/ 

This, if not easy or elegant^ gives at least a nearer idea of th 6 
Original. 

e yap ifuj nravlwy etti *jf£tpctT 
XloKKos xat 7oy itctyla 

yap pi,v^y)cralo Tsipstrio^Oj 

Iw ols ^y] xals^r^y Sop^oy 

Na«77oy slaipomy ^t^7jp.£yo$ sp^Oi avlcp, (y, 248—53.) L. 

V, 277, 6 . Ogilby very commendably, and with ancient simplicity, 

^ Now tell me what I must hereafter hear : 

Better to know, thap not know what to fear/ 

20 , 


VOL, II, 
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To this the King: Ah why must I disclose 
A dreadful story of approaching woes? 280 


The Original is ; 

* Tell me this toil which some day I must know^ 

T wccn to learn it now weie nothing worse. 

Kjtt’ ay.- as^\cv fTtsi zxi (criuj) 

lUjcroiMScr avlixa sah ixyixsvyj ah yjfBioy, (v.26l.) 

V. 278. Knowledge may gi \evc^ I ut Fear distracts the heart] — is in- 
deed an elegant line, and beautifully conveys an impressive truth of 
sentiment and expeiience. But I own I like simple Homer, and the 
paiticularky of individual Natuie, better than the utmost elegance of 
general expression on such occasions as these. L. 

V, 278. Knowledge way gueve, hut fear disiiacts the hea 7 t.] 
Ulysses had said in the sentence immediately preceding, 

^ A labour long, and hard, remains.’ 

This could not fail of alaiming Penelope, and raising all her curiosity 
to know it. Homer would greatly have offended against nature, if he 
had not described her under an impatience upon the mention of it: 
lier fondness is too sincere to be indiffeient upon such a suggestion} 
but her answer fo Ulysses chiefly demands observation. 

^ If Heavn a kind release fioin ills foieshous; 

Triumphj thou happy victor of thy woes’’ 

This discovers a greatness of spirit worthy of a Queen and Heroine: 
she is threatened to lose Ulysses by a second absence} she is alarmed 
with a new train of his suffeiings: bat being mfoimed that all these 
calamities wall end in a prosperous issue, that long life and happiness 
attend him, she not only takes courage personally, but comforts her 
Husband* Homer was too good a judge of decency to ascribe the 
weakness that attends the generality of that sex to Penelope} she has 
a bravery of soul worthy of a Heroine in Epic Poetry. Besides this is 
a farther instance of HomePs judgment: the event of the Odyssey is 
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Why in this hour of transport wound thy ears, 

When thou must learn, what I must speak, with tears? 
Heav’n, by the Theban ghost, thy spouse decrees 
Torn from thy arms, to sail a length of seas; 

Erom realm to realm a. Nation to explore 285 

Who ne’er knew salt, or heard the billows roar; 

Nor saw gay vessel stem the surgy plain, 

A painted wonder, flying on the main : 

An Oar my hand must bear; a shepherd eyes 
The uirknown instrument v'ith strange surprise, 2P0 
And calls a Corn-van: this upon the plain 
I fix, and hail the Monarch of the main ; 

Then bathe his altars with the mingled gore 
Of victims vow’d, a ram, a bull, a boar : 

Thence swift re-sailing to my native shores, 295 
Due victims slay to all th’ asthereal pow’rs. 

Then Heav’n decrees in peace to end my days. 

And steal myself from life by slow decays ; 

Unknown to pain in age resign my breath. 

When late stern Neptune points the shaft of death; 
To the dark grave retiring as to rest;* 301 

My People blessing, by my People blest. 

to shew Ulysses happy. Now if the Poet had not fully satisfied the 
Reader in this re.spect, he had not reinstated his Hero in prosperity: 
and consequently had defeated the Moral of the Odyssey j which is to 
shew Wisdom and Virtue triumphant, by representing his Hero after 
all difficulties settled in full tranquillity. 

V. 279 — 81. These three lines are pleasing: particularly the 
third. L. 
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Such future scenes th’ all-righteous Pow rs displa}’’, 
By their dread * Seer, and such my future day. 

To whom thus firm of soul: — If ripe for death, 305 
And full of days, thou gently yield thy breath. 

While Heav’n a kind release from ills foreshows; 
Triumph, thou happy victor of thy woes ! 

But Euryclea with dispatchful care, 

And sage Eurynom^, the couch prepare: 310 

Instant they bid the blazing toi'ch display 
Around the dome an artificial day; 

Then to repose her steps the Matron bends. 

And to the Queen Eurynom^ descends ; 

A torch she bears to light with guiding fires 3 1 5 
The royal pair; she guides them, and retires. 

Then instant his fair spouse Ulysses led 
To the chaste love-rites of the nuptial bed. 

* Tiresjas. 

V. — — - — His fair spouse Ulysses led 

To the chaste love-rites of the nuptial Z>ec?.] 

The reader may be pleased to consult the Annotations on Book xi. 
V. 152, &c. concerning the answer of Ulysses to Penelopei it being a 
repetition from thaf part of the Odyssey. 

Eustathius informs us, that Aristarchus, and Aristophanes the 
Grammarian, thought the verse quoted at the head of this remark, to 
be the conclusion of the Odyssey: and consequently they judged the 
remaining part of this Book, and tlie whole xxivth, supposititious* 
Those who were of a contrary opinion replied, that by ending the 
Poem with that verse, many incidents of great importance would be 
rejected : for instance, the recapitulation of the whole Odysseys and 
especially the discovery of Ulysses to his Father Laertes, with all the 
beautiful fictions contained in it They add> that if the little relation 
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And now the blooming youths and sprightly fair 
Cease tlic gay dance, and to their rest repair: 320 

that the beginning of that Book beats to the subject of the Poem, he 
a reason for the rejection of it, we must for the same reason abridge 
the Poem, and reject a multitude of the Fables which are scattered 
^through the whole course of it- It may therefore be conjectured that 
Aristarchus and Aristophanes weie not of opinion that the Poem 
ended with this verscj but only the most necessary and important in- 
cidents. Casaubon, in a remark upon a passage of Strabo, favours 
the opinion of Aristarchus, for he there speaks of the last book as if 
he suspedled it to be spmious: and Rapin joins in the same judg- 
ment. Homer is to be defended in another manner, than by such 
arguments as are brought in answer to Aristarchus. The same objec- 
tion has been made against the two last Books of the Iliad, as against 
tliese of the Odyssey : the former ought to have ended with the deci- 
sive action in the death of Hector, and the latter with the discovery 
of Ulysses to Penelope, when his happiness seems to be established. 
But there is no weight in these objections. There is a difference be- 
tween tlie ^ unravelling’ of the Action, and the full " accomplishment’ 
of it: the Adtion is unravelled by the death of the Smtoisj but there 
are consequences arising from their deaths that hinder the accomplish- 
ment of the Adtion, namely, the danger of thcMesentments of their 
friends, who rise in arms to revenge their slaughter: and till their in- 
surredlion is pacified, Ulysses cannot be said to be in a state of seen** 
rity. The subject of the Iliad is the Anger of Achilles : that of the 
Odyssey, the re-establishment of Ulysses in his dominions. Now the 
anger of Achilles ends not with the death of Hector : nor is U]ys«e3 
fully re-established by the deatli of the Suitors ^ he has another 
obstacle to overcome, and till the commotions of the Ithacans arc ap- 
peased, the design of the Poem is not executed, winch is to siiew 
Ulysses in peaceful possession of his Palace and Authority. "VN'e see 
in this very Book, that Ulysses is forced to fly from his own Palace j 
can he then be said to be re-established in tranquillity? llus very 
Action demonstrates, that what follows is part of the ^abject of the 
Poem: and such a part, as, if it had not beei^rclated, would have 
given us room to have imagined that Homer had never tinihhed it, or 
that the conclusion of it had been lost. The begiimiiig of the Action 
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Blit in discourse tlie King and Consort lay, 

While the soft hours stole unperceiv’d away. 

Intent he hears Penelope disclose 
A mournful story of domestic woes : 

IS bis sailing from Tio'^^ toward his Country 5 the middle contains all^ 
tlie calamities lie sustains in his return, the disoideis of his family be- 
fore and after it, and the end of the AQion is his re-establishraent in 
the peaceful possession of his kingdoms, when he is acknowledged 
by his Wife, Father, Family, and Subjects, now this is not completed 
till the very end of the last Book: and consequently that Book is not 
spurious, but cssentiaL The Poet had ended very injudiciously, if he 
had stopped before; for the Reader would have remained unsatisfied 
in two necessary points, viz. how he was made known to Laertes, 
and what vengeance the chief families of the Nation endeavoured to 
take against the destroyer of their sons: but this storm being once 
blown over, and all his subjects who had taken arms being either 
vanquished or appeased, the Action is completed m all its parts, and 
consummates the Odyssey. 

V. 322, Formed on a beautiful line in Pope’s Epistle to Jervais, 
which Mr W. quotes. 

^ While’ summer suns ^ roll’d unperceiv’d away.’f 

V. 321. A mournful sfojy of domestic woes,'] It is with great 
judgment that the Poet passes thus briefly over the story of Penelope. 
He makes her impatience to hear the history of Ulysses the pretended 
occasion of hei conciseness; the true reason is, he is unwilling to tire 
his Reader by repeating what he already knows : it is likewise remark- 
able, that Ulys'-cs does not begin his own adventures by a detail of 
his sufienngs during the war of Troy; for this would have been fo- 
leign to the design of the Odyssey j but with his sailing from Troy to the 
Cicons. and enters directly into the subject of it. He likewise con- 
cludes an Epitome of the whole Odyssey in the compass of one and 
thirty lines: and puiposely contracts it, because we are already ac- 
quainted with the whole relation. 

f Which bears a striking resemblance to an exquisite passage in the Anthology. 
*y>t'v tv L, 
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His servants insults; his invaded bed; 325 

How his Avhole flocks and herds exhausted bled; 

Lycophron has given us a summary of the wanderings of Ulysses : 
which if any one is desirous to compare with this of Homer, he will 
see the difference between a clear and an obscure Wnter. Tibullus, 
in his Panegyric on Messala, has been more successful than Lycophron : 
He follows the order of Homer, and tieads directly in his footsteps. 

^ Nam Ciconumque manus adversis repulit armis , 

Non valuit Lotos captos avertere cursus ^ 

Cessit et Etnaeoe Neptunius incola rupis, 

Victa Maronoeo foedatus lumina Baccho, 

Vexit et jEolios placidum per Nerea ventos^ 

Incultos ad lit Laestrygonas, &:c.’ 

Dacier is of opinion, that this recapitulation in Homer has a very 
good effect. I will translate her obseivation. We learn from it, 
that the subject of the Odyssey is not alone the return of Ulysses to 
his country, and his re-establishment in it 5 but that it comprehends 
all his wanderings and all his voyages; all that he saw, or suffered in 
his return to it, in a word, all that he underwent after he set sail from 
the shores of Troy: another advantage we leap from it is, that we see 
the order and tiain of the adventures of his Hero, as they really hap- 
pened, naturally and historically : for in his relation of them in his 
Poem, he uses an artificial orders tliat is, he begins at the latter end, 
and finds an opportunity to insert all that precedes the opening of hig 
Poem by way of narration to the Pbaeacians : here he sets every event 
in its natural order, so that wiih a glance of the eye we may distin- 
guish what gives continuity to the Adtion, and what is comprehended 
in it. By this method we are able to separate the time of the duration 
of the Poem, from the time of the duration of the Adtion:^ for in 
reality the Poem begins many years before the return of Ulysses ; but 
Homer begins his Action but thirty-five days before he lands in his 
own country, Xn the coarse therefore of the Odyssey, Homer gave 
us the artificial, here the natural orders which is an ease and assist- 
ance to the memory of the Header* 

* This remark of Madame Dacier strikes me as excellent. I, 
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His generous M’ines dishonour'd shed in vain, 

And the wild riots of the Suitor-train. 

The King alternate a dire tale relates, 

Of wars, of triumphs, and disastrous fates: 330 

All he unfolds: his list'ning Spouse turns pale 
With pleasing horror at the dreadful tale ; 

Bleepless devours each word : and hears, how slain 
Cicons on Cicons swell th’ ensanguin’d plain; 

How to the land of Lote unblcst he sails ; S35 

(And images the rills, and flow’iy vales !) 

How dash’d like dogs, his friends the* Cyclops tore, 
(Not unreveng’d) and quatf’d the spouting gore; 
How the loud storms in prison bound, he sails 
From friendly .Eolus with prosp'rous gales ; 340 

Yet Fate withstands ! a sudden tempest roars 
And whirls him groaning from his native shores: 

How on the barb’rous Lsestrigonian coast. 

By savage hands his fleet and friends he lost ; 

How scarce himself surviv’d: he paints the bow’r; 
The spells of Circe, and her magic pow'r; 345 

V. 336, Succinct as this touch of the picturesque is, it is yet an 
addition, though (as Mr. W . observes) an elegant addition to Homer. 
In the Original we have only two words, ' fruitful tilth,’ Visifccv aps(rf)v, 
for this line, (v. 311.) Xj, 

V.337. Rather— 

‘ The Cyclops Deeds who his brave comrades tore, 

Not unreveng’d,’ 

he'd KujtAwih sp^s- xat w; aKsliffcilo ifoivyjv 
l<p^p,(av ^ccftay, (v,3l2.) 


W.— L. 
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His dreadful journey to the realms beneath, 

To seek Tiresias in the vales of death; 

How in the doleful mansions he survey’d 

His royal Mother, pale Anticlea’s shade; 350 

And friends in battle slain, heroic ghosts ! 

Then how unharm’d he past the Siren -coasts. 

The justling rocks where fierce Chary bdis raves. 

And howling Scylla whirls her thund’rous waves. 

The cave of death ! How his companions slay 355 
The oxen sacred to the God of day, 


V. 355. — • — How his companions slay 

The oxen sacred to the God of day.'] 

The story of these oxen is fully related, lib. xii. I refer to the An- 
notations. The crime of the companions of Ulysses was sacrilege; 
they having destroyed the herds sacred to a God. These herds were 
said to be immortal ; I have there given the. reason of it, but too con- 
cisely: and will therefore add a supplement from the Polyhymnia of 
Herodotus. I ought to have mentioned, that the body of soldiers 
called Immortal, was a select number of men in the army of Xerxes: 
so named, because upon the death of any one of their number, whe- 
ther by war or sickness, another was immediately substituted into his 
room, so that they never amounted to more or less than ten thousand. 
If we apply this piece of History to the herds of Apollo, it excellently 
explains Homer's Poetry; they are called Immortal, because upon 
the death of any one of the whole herd, another was brought into its 
place; tliey are said neither to increase nor decay, because they were 
always of a fixed number, and continually supplied upon any vacancy. 

The reader will be apprized of the heinousness of the crime in 
killing these oxen, from an observation of Bochart, p. 314. The 
Phoenicians and Egyptians so supersdtiously abstained from the fiesh 
of the ox, that, as Porphyry affirms, they would sooner feed upon hu- 
man fiesh than that of such beasts* .®lian tells us, that it was death 
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Till Jove in wrath the rattling tempest guides, 

And whelms th’ ofFendei's in the roaiing tides: 

How struggling through the surge, he reach’d the 
shores 

Of fiiir Ogygia, and Calypso’s bow'rs, 360 

amongst the Phiygians to kill a labouring and Varro, Rust. lib. ii. 
c. 5 , thus writes, ^ ab hoc antiqui manus ita abstineri voluerunt, ut 
capite sanxermt, si quis occidisset.’* Thus also Columella, in Praefat, 
lib. vii. ' Cujus tanta fait apud antiques veneratio, ut tarn Capitale 
esset Bovem neclsse, quam Civeip.’ 

I have been the more full upon this head, to shew that Homer’s 
fiction IS built upon a foundation of truth, and ftiat he writes accord* 
ing to the religion of the Ancients* Rapin is very severe upon him for 
ascribing the death of the companions of Ulysses to the violation of 
these herds of Apollo, * The reason (says he) why they are destroyed 
is very ridiculous, because, lib. i. 

they dar'd to prey 

On herds devoted to the God of day. 

This is certainly a far-fetch'd destruction : the Hero or the Poet was 
willing to be freed from them/ But from this observation, they 
will be found to be guilty of sacrilege, and a violation of wbat was 
regarded by the world with the utmost veneration j and consequently 
the crime is adequate to the punishment. Besides, Horace, Epist. 
Lib. i. (vi.62.) gives sentence against these companions of Ulysses. 

— Cjfirite cera 

Bigni, lemigium vitiosum Ithacen'-is Ulyssei ,* 

Cui potior patri^ fuit interdicta voluptas ’ 

V.SdQ, ’With one alteration, the line substituted by Mr.W. seemii 
preferable: thus — 

^ How scap’d from ^ wrathful’ Ocean’s boisterous power. 

He reach t Ogygia and Calypso’s bower/ 

* CaiSy an animal now almost (and very undeservedly) pioscribed, were, m the 
<lays of our Saxon Ancestors, nearly with as much anxiety protected. L, 
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Where the gay blooming Nymph constrain’d his stay, 
With sweet reluctant amorous delay ; 

And promis'd, vainly promis’d, to bestow, 

Immortal life exempt from age and woe : 

How sav’d from storms Pheeacia’s coast he trod, 365 
By great Alcinous honour’d as a God, 

Who gave him last his Country to behold, 

With change of raiment, brass, and heaps of gold. 

He ended, sinking into sleep, and shares 
A sweet forgetfulness of all his cares. 370 

Soon as soft clumber eas’d the toils of day, 
Minerva rushes through th’ aerial way, 


V. 36l. Where the gay lloommg Nywph constiaind his stayJ] 
This is a circumstance (obseives Madam Dacier) that Ulysses ought 
by no means to forget: for it gives him an opportunity to pay an 
high compliment to his Wife, by letting her know he preferred her 
person to that of Calypso a Goddess this is the reason why he en- 
larges upon it in live verses ; whereas he concludes niobt of the other 
adventures in little more than one. But (adds that Lady) we may 
easily believe that he was silent about tlie nature of his conversation 
with that Nymph : and indeed it would have lessened tlie compli- 
ment, and perhaps his welcome home, if he had not been able to 
keep a secret : he is very cautious in this respect ^ he enlarges upon 
the fondness of Calypso for his person, but suppresses, for a very ob- 
vious reason, the kind returns he made for her civilities. 

V. 363. Mr. W. prefers — 

^ And promis’d, ^ fondly* promis’d.* 

But perhaps by " vainly,’ the Translator means to insinuate the ^ refusal’ 
of immortality by Ulysses : a topic which to Penelope could not but 
be grateful. L. 
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And bids Aurora with her golden wheels 
Flame from the Ocean o’er the eastern hills : 

Uprose Ulysses from the genial bed, S75 

And thus with thought mature the Monarch said. 

My Queen, my Consort ! through a length of years. 
We drank the cup of sorrow mix’d with tears : 

Thou, for thy Lord ; while me th’ immortal Pow'rs 
Detain’d reluctant from my native shores. 380 

Now, blest again by Heav’n, the Queen display. 

And rule our Palace with an equal sway : 

Be it my care, by loans, or martial teils, 

To throng my empty folds, with gifts or spoils. 

But now I haste to bless Laertes’ eyes 385 

With sight of his Ulysses ere he dies; 

The good old man to wasting woes a prey, 

W eeps a sad life in solitude away. 


V. 372. There was no need for Minerva being in such an htirry 
as to ^ rush’ through the skies only to disturb the Pair in their long 
interrupted endearments, whom she had restored to each other; and 
when too she had exerted her supernatural power in a very different 
manner. The Original says nothing about her rushing. L. 

V. 373, 4. These lines would be better thus : partly with Mr* 
Wakefield*- 

' And bids Aurora, golden-thron’d, arise 
And pour the’ expected light on mortals eyes/ L. 

V. 38Q, With sight of his Ulysses ere he dies.l I cannot agree 
with the Author of the Essay (p. 2g0.) in his censure of this line. 
On the contrary, I think it very sweet and tender in its melodyi 
^nd its simplicity is to me more pleasing than any embellishment. 
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But hear, though wise ! This morning shall un 
The deathful scene, on Heroes, Heroes roll’d ; 

Thou with thy maids within the Palace stay. 

From all the scene of tumult far away ! 

He spoke, and sheath’d in arras, incessant flies, 

To wake his Son ; and bid his friends arise. 

To arms ! aloud he cries : his friends obey, S95 
With glitt’ring arms their manl}^ limbs array, 

And pass the City -gate; Ulysses leads the way. 

And the next li^je : 

V. 387. 

^ The good old man to wasting woes a prey—'’ 
well expresses the Original : 

— >7^alsp' 0 p .01 ixxcc^yfJai, (v. 360.) Lt 

V. 389. Rather, though not with quite an exact rhime* 

* Fame with the lising sun to every ear 
The rumour of the Suitors slam shall bear.’ 

AuliKcc yap cpalts Bmv dpJ YjsMoj aviovlt 

Av^pcfjv iJi.vYjal'rjpm aV sxlav^y e> p.^yaoaio'iv . (v, 263, 3.) R. 

V. 393. Rather— 

' He spake: and, clad in radiant armour, dies 
To wake his son, and bid the herdsmen rise.” W.' — L. 

— — shaalo hvyea xaXa 

O^pas >cai jSsKoKoy, y)Sa (v. 366, 7.) 

Rather, as Mr, W. notices, with the variety of the Original : 
(^s^'jopYjdaoylo oe — v. 369.) 

^ With arms of brass’ their manly limbs array.* 
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Now flames the rosy Dawn, but Pallas shrouds 
The latent Warriors in a veil of clouds. 

V. 39S. Pallas skr'oiids 

The latent zvarrlois in a veil of clouds ] 

Ulysses, to avoid obseivation, leaves the City at the point of day, be- 
foic the darkness was quite dispelled, this is the suggestion of his 
own Wisdom, which is figuied by Mineua. 

V.398, 9 . Much preferably thus: for the Morn is made to ilame 
very importunely here. 

‘ Now rose on earth the Morn * but Pallas shrouds 
The * hastening' Warriors in a veil of clouds.’ 

r^sv STfi hcr^ ao A^yj>>yj 

Nvzh xalaxpv^pcccray ©OHS s^yjys (37 1 , 2.) 

Mr. Wakefield, with great taste and judgment, by discharging the 
tautologous ^ latent’ makes room, conespondently with the Original, 
for the appropriate and picturesque ^ hastening.' L. 

This 23d Book is in my Copy inaiked B. and consequently ascribed 
to Broome. L. 


This Book ends in the morning of the foity-first day. There 
arc but few verses in the translation, more than in Homer. I speak 
it not as if this were a beauty, it may as well be a fault. Our heroic 
verse consists but of ten syllables; the Greek oftentimes of seventeen, 
as in this verse, 

Aur;^ sitsira, KvXtvhIo Xacc; 

We therefore write with the disadvantage of seven syllables: 
which makes it generally impossible to comprehend the sense of one 
line in Homer, within the compass of one line in a Translation, with 
any tolerable beauty: but in some parts, where the subject seemed 
to hang heavy, this has been atteipipted; with what success, must be 
left to the Reader. 
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The Translator here over-rates the ditference: for the line of 17 
syllables belongs to the dactylic system, which is rare in heroic 
Poetry j 14 or 15 is a fair average. A very ingenious Author lately, 
takes the proportion between our heroic verse and that of the Greeks 
and Romans, by comparing the times, ;which are 7^ in ours and 12 
in theirs. But tlris will not be a rule, for in this line, 

^ Auditum saxis intellectumque ferarum/ 
although there are, of course, as many times as in any other heroic 
verse, there are but 13 syllables- Now though lines are metricall}' 
equal which contain the same ti7ne, when the Question is of the pro- 
portion of verses which a Translation may be expected to require, to 
express the meaning, the proportion of Syllables can be the only 
general Rule Now if there be two Dactyls in a verse, this proportion 
in an English verse is^s 10 to 14 5 if three, as 10 to 15, if four, 10 to 
16; the Average proportion will be consequently fair if taken at 
2 to 3. It must be recollected too, that our common heroic verse 
admits of 11 syllables, and, though very raiely, sometimes even of 
12: and our Alexandrian xs of 12 at least. L. 


Odtssean Words. 


xxii. 


V. 21. <pofvvsiy.^ 

84. 

106. oi<rs, (imper.) 
184. subst."*^ 

186. papal.* 

168. adv. 

216. inde f. 


V 278. 

356. 87a£*(perresolutionem)imper. 
386. TfOAVOJTtW.* 

455. kia-lpoicriy,^ nullo casu alibi 
apud Homerura. 

493. ^iov,^ subst. 

494. 


Words peculiar . — xxiii Odyss. 

V. 11. The Iliad has V. 167. alspa^yoy. 

only the verb: and 19^* — ibid. 7£pe7poy., 

that once, 275. 

04 * adv. 

♦ Voces Asterismis notatse sunt tf Iwc Xsyo/Awow* quse alibi, sciU^st, apud 
Homerum non repenantur, L, 
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TWENTY-FOURTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 


TOL. II. 


2 B. 



THE ARGUMENT. 


The Souls of the Suitors are conducted by Mercury to the 
infernal shades. Ulysses in the coimtry goes to the re- 
tirement (f his Father Laertes; he finds him busied in 
his garden all alone: the manner of his Discovery to him 
is beautifully described. They return together to his 
lodge ; and the King is acknowledged by Dolius and the 
servants. The Ithacensians, led by Eupithes the Father 
of Antinous, rise against Ulysses; zvho gives them Bat- 
tle, in which Eupithes is killed by Laertes : and the God- 
dess Pallas makes a lasting Peace between Ulysses and his 
subjects; which concludes the Odyssey. 



THE 


ODYSSEY. 


BOOK XXIV.^ 

Cyllenius now to Pluto’s dreary reign 
Conveys the dead, a lamentable train ! 
The golden wand, that causes sleep to fly, 
Or in soft slumber^seals the wakeful eye, 


* It has been already proved, that this Book is the genuine work 
of Homer: but perhaps the reader may not be displeased to see the 
reasons why it was rejected by so great a Critic as Aristarchus; I shall 
therefore lay them before him from Didymus and Spondanus. 

Aristarchus affirms, that this is the only place in Homer where 
Mercuiy performs the office of conducting the souls of the deadj and 
that there is no proof he was known so early by the title of 
iro;* that this is the only passage where he is called Cylieniusj that 
the ceremony of his guiding the souls is contraiy to other descriptions 
of Homer j where they all descend witliout a guide into the mansions 
of the dead, even before the funeral rites. That it is absurd to ima- 
gine a * white rock' in these kingdoms of darkness, ^rc. To these 
Didymus thus replies. If a single mention of any incident in Homer 
were a reason for its rejection, abundance of passages must be re- 
jected. He thinks it a sufficient argument, that Mercury was called 
and Cylienius, in the days of Homer, that he is here 
mentioned under these titles but this is begging the question. He 
adds, that although the souls of the dead descend without a guide in 

* I thought the scholiast could not have been guilty of such palpably bad Logic: 
and in looking into the scholia of Didymus (Horn. Ela. 1656 ) I fmd that he is not 
He only says that Mercury being but once mentioned by such a name, and such an 
office being but once ascribed to him, is no proof that the Book is not Homer's. 
And he corroborates this argument by an insmcc. L- 
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That drives the ghosts to realms of night or.day, 5 
Points out the long, uncomfortable way. 

othei places, this hinders not but they may descend with one: for 
they aie in other places only said in geneial to descend 5 whereas here 
the mannei of their descent is particulai ised. Neither is it any objec- 
tion against this Book, to say that it is contrary to the manner of 
Horaei to describe the shades of the dead received immediately into 
the state of Achilles, Agamemnon, &c. before the performance of 
their faneial ceremonies 3 this (says he) is a favour granted by Mer- 
cury to Ulysses, who was descended from that Deity, he being the 
Father of Arcesius, and consequently great grandfiither to Ulysses. It 
was the opiniori of the Ancients, that the shades of the deceased 
could visit the earth before the obsequies werg^iinished, but not after- 
wards; this IS evident from the words of Patroclus, Iliad xxiii. 

i To the farther shore. 

When once we pass, the soul returns no more/ 

It is therefore out of favour to Ulysses, that Mercury introduces these 
shades into the region where Agamemnon resided, before the funeral 
ceremonies, that they might not return to earth and disquiet Ulysses. 
But there may be a stionger objection made against tl\e former pait 
of this Book: namely, that this is an Kpisode which has no relation 
to the principal subject 3 and that we may retrench it without destroy- 
ing any part of the Action essential to the Odyssey; but it may be an- 
swered, that though it makes no part of the principal Action, yet it 
has a sufficient connexion with it: it is the sequel of the death of the 
Suitors, and consequently the principal Action is the cause of it 5 it is 
drawn and deduced from it . and Homer makes a very happy use of it 
to adorn and diversify his Poem, with the histoiy of what happened 
before Troy, after the conclusion of the Iliad: and in particular with 
the death of Achilles, and a description of his funeral ceremonies. 
Didymus 3 Dacier. 

Plato in the beginning of his tliird Dialogue, de Repub. brings an 
heavy charge against Homer, for the disadvantageous character he 
gives of a future state. He quotes the similitude of the Bats 3 and af- 
firms that the dreadful description of the condition of the dead, must 
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Trembling the Spectres glide, and plaintive vent 
Thin, hollow screams, along the deep descent. 

detei mankind from hazarding their lives, even in the cause of their 
Country. ^ Let us then (says that Author) with the peimission of 
Homer and other Poets, reject such relations not because they are 
unpoetical, not because they are unpleasant to read; but because by 
how much they are more pleasant and poetical, by so much they 
are more dangerous, and to be kept from our youth, and men, who 
are born to assert their liberty with the hazard of theii lives, and 
‘■prefer death to slavery.’^ It must be allowed that this is sliong 
reasoning- and it is not easy to guard the doctiine of Homer fiom 
such unhappy consequences ; for wdiy should men choose to die, rathi r 
than be slaves, when by death they fall into a woise condition^ It 
will not be an answer to say that Homer asserts a threefold state in fu- 
tuiity viz. of the soul, the st^evAOv^ or ‘ vehicle,’ and the body and 
that while the ^vehicle’ is in this condition of hmrors, the soul may 
be happy f for still the state of the dead is represented as a state of 
horror ^ and man is In part (namely, in his miserable after 

death: nay, so miserable that even Herculc^s, who was a God, and 
received amongst the Deities, is yet tormented in Hell 5 lib. xi. 

* Here hov’ring ghosts, like fowl, his shade suriound, 

And clang their pinions with terrific sound. 

Gloomy as night he stands, in act to throw 
Th’ aerial arrow from the twanging bowf 

It will indeed be a vindication of Homer as a Poet, to say that 
wrote according to the opinion of his age; and that such as was the 
notion of the Ancients of a Future State, such is his description of it, 

I will only add, that we may collect from Plato, that he judged this 
5ook genuine : for he quotes this passage as Homer’s. 

V. 5. Thai drives the ghosts to realms of night or r% ] Mr. 
Wakefield says, ^ an absurd interpolation, against the truth of classic 

* This eicpression, which is also used by Cicero, was pare of a most celebrated 
Advertisement early in the Araencan War, which was the ground of a most remark- 
able Trial against a Person who is— Clams hodic<|ue; et qm ohm, ct m perpetuuiUjt 
nommabitur. h* 
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As in the cavern of some rifted den, 

Where flock nocturnal bats, and birds obscene, 10 
Cluster’d they hang, till at some sudden shock. 

They move, and murmurs run through all the rock: 
So cow’ring fled the sable heaps of Ghosts; 

And such a scream fill'd all the dismal coasts. 

And now they reach'd the Earth’s I'emotest ends; 15 
And now the gates where ev’ning Sol descends, 

And Leucas’ rock, and Ocean’s utmost streams ; 

And now pervade the dusky land of Dreams, 

mythology j on sole purpose for the rhiming word.’ — If this means that 
classic mythology does not represent the wand of Mercury as con- 
ducting the ghosts from the realms of night, but only to them, this is 
a mistake; though it rarely happens to Mr.W. to be mistaken. But 
thus Virgil of the power of the Caducius : 

^ Turn virgam capit: hac animas ille evocat orco, 

Pallentes, alias sub tristia Tartar mittit; 

Dat somnos adiraitque et lamina morte rcsignat.’ 

iv. 242 — 4, 

It was supposed indeed that these evocations were nocturnal' but 
' to day’ means here to the realms of day, ^ad snperosf contradis- 
tinctively to the ^ regio inferorum.’ L. 

V. 6. Very near, as Mr.W. observes, to a verse (and a very fine 
one) in the Iliad : 

^ A long, forlorn, uncomfortable way.’ 

The Author of the Essay (p. 354) commends the two next verses as a 
fine example of imitative harmony. L. 

V. Ij?. And Leuca's rock ] This description of the descent 

into Hell f is more particular than that in the xitli Odyssey; and each 
particular is well suited to the subject : the descent is fabled to be by 
tire Ocean; because the Sun seems to descend through it into Night, 


t Hades would have been the better Word. L. 
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And rest at last, where souls unbodied dwell 
In ever-flowdng meads of Asphodel. 20 


or the region of Darkness, in the western parts of Heaven. Milton 
fables the Sun to rise thiough the gates of light, after the manner of 
the Ancients, 

< — Till Morn, 

Wak’d by the circling Hours, wxtli rosy hand 
Unbarr’d the gates of light ’ (P, L. vt. 2 — 4.) 

The circumstance likewise of going through the region of Mreams* is 
well chosen. Dreams aie the* attendants of Sleep, the brother of 
Death, they come by night; and are therefore well imagined to have 
relation to the king^lpni of Death, and to be introductor}'- to it. Virgil, 
in the descent of ^Eneas into hell, has borrowed this image, 

< Quam sedem Somnia vulgo 

Vana tenere ferunt’ — (iEn. vi. 283^ 4.) 

^ The God of Sleep there hides his heavy head 5 
And empty dreams on every leaf are spread.’ 

The only circumstance liable to objeevion is, the Leucadian, or white’ 
rock, which Aristarchus thought improperly placed in the road to the 
realms of Darkness: but (leplies Eustatliius) this is only meant of a 
rock standing on the extremities of the earth, or a rock on which the 
last rays of the Sun fall. Dacier imagines, that there is a further 
meaning in the expression: * There is an island over-agalnst Acama- 
nia, on the west of Ithaca, called Leucas, from a white rock standing 
in it: this rock was famous in antiquity, because Lovers In despair 
threw themselves from the top of it into the ocean j it was called the 
' Lover’s Leap,’ and being thus remarkable for the deaths of numbers, 
Homer places it here.’ This is no explication j for a rock may well 
be feigned to stand at the enterance* of the region of Death, by which 
so many persons had entered into it. 

* The spelling of ^ entrance^ is remarkable : connecting the i with the r by the 
most accelerated and nearly evanescent vowel the c sheva of the Hebrew. And per- 
haps this mode of spelling ought to have been retain’d. L, 
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The empty forms of men inhabit there ; 

Impassive semblance, images of air ' 

Nought else are all that shin’d on earth before; 

Ajax, and great Achilles, are no more ! 

Yet still a mastei^-ghost the rest he aw’d, 25 

The rest ador’d him, tow’ring as he trod : 

Still at his side is Nestor’s son survey’d; 

And lov’d Patroclus still attends his shade. 

New as they were to that infernal shore, 

The Suitors stopt, and gaz’d the Hero o’er: SO 

Ovidj in his Epistles, mentions this Leucadiarftrilic* 

^ O you that love in vain. 

Fly hence 3 and seek the fair Leucadian main : 

There stands a rock from whose impending steep 
Apollo’s fane surveys the rolling deep , 

There injur’d Lovers, leaping from above, 

Their flames extinguish, and forget to love.’ 

V. 24^ — 6. Mr.W. seems preferable, with some impiovement, by 
the change of a word in tlie last line, ^ master-ghost,’ and bringing 
line 25, 6, to more close correspondence with the Original. But per- 
haps the following version comes nearest. 

' E’en A] ax, mighty warrior, is no moie; 

Ajax, in form and strength the second name 
Of Greece ,• Achilles sole o’erpass’d his fame. 

They lound him flock’d, Achilles by him stood, 

Patroclus, and Antilochus the good.’ 

'EvfoySs A^iAtjo^, 

kcci Av7iAo%Ofo* 

Aiavlos 0 $ apia-los le ^€[JLcccrls 

Twy Aayaujy (/,sT aiJ^v^oya JJy^Xsiwya, 

(V. 15— 18.) L. 
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When, moving slow, the regal form they view'd 
Of great Atrides : him in pomp pursu’d 
And solemn sadness through the gloom of hell. 

The train of those who by yEgistlius fell. 

O mighty Chief! (Pelides thus began) 3.5 

Honour'd by Jove above the lot of man ! 

V. 35. 0 Chnff (Pelides thus legau) S:c] This appears 

to be introduced somewhat uniiatuially. Achilles had now been dead 
about ten years ^ and Agamemnon almost as long* it can therefore 
scarce be reconciled to probability, to imagine that they should not 
^have met before this time, and mutually have satisfied their curiosi- 
ties,* by relating seveial stoiies at some fomier intendew. Da- 
cier remarks, that we are not to imagine this conference wa$ 

held at the time when the Suitors descended; but upon some preced- 
ing occasion, immediately after the death of Agamemnon. If this 
be allowed, yet the objection remains, that the introduction is forced 
and unnatural : for then the descent of Mercury and the shades of the 
Suitors will be no reason why this conference should be here repeated; 
for so, neither Mercury nor the Suitors hear it. But Dacier is un- 
doubtedly in an en'or, for ivpov in the Original is the third person 
plural, and absolutely refers to Mercury and the shades of the Suitors; 
and therefore it follows that this conference happened at the time of 
their enterance. 

The shades of the Suitors (observes Dacier) when tliey are sum- 
moned by Mercury out of the palace of Ulysses, emit a feeble, plain- 
tive, inarticulate sound : ' strident:’ whereas Agamemnon, and 

the shades that have long been in the .state of the dead, speak articu- 
lately. I doubt not but Homer intended to shew by the former 
description, that when the soul is separated from the organs of the 
body, it ceases to act after the same manner, as while it was joined to 
it; but how the dead recover their voices afterwards is not easy to un- 
derstand. In other respects Yirgil paints after Homar: 

* — pars tollere vocem 

Exiguam: inceptus clamor frustratur hiantes.’ 

(Mis:, vi, 492, 3.) 


♦ Better the singular* L. 
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King of a hundred Kings! to whom resign’d 
The strongest, bravest, greatest of mankind ; 

^ They rais’d a feeble cry, with trembling notes/ 

Bat the weak voice deceiv’d their gasping throats.’* 

Dryden. 

But why should we suppose with Dacier, that these shades of the 
Suitors have lost the faculty of speaking^ I lather imagine, that the 
sounds they uttered were signs of complaint and discontent, and pro- 
ceeded not from an inability to speak. After Patioclus was slain, he 
appears to Achilles, and speaks very articulately to him 3 yet to ex- 
press his sorrow at his departure he acts like these Suitors : for Achilles 
' Like a thin smoke beholds the spirit fly, 

And hears a feeble, lamentable ci*y.’ 

Bacier conjectures, that the power of speech ceases in thr ffiau, till 
they are admitted into a state of rest: but Patroclus is an instance to 
the contraiy in the Iliad, and Elpenor in the Odyssey; for they both 
speak before their funeral rites are performed, and consequently before 
they enter into a state of repose amongst the shades of the happy. 

V. 38. Mr.W. observes the parallelism of this line with a too 
celebrated one in the Essay on Man : 

^ If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin’d. 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.* 

^A decision (he adds, with amiable feeling) beyond measure too 
harsh, and never repeated by me but with sonow on that account.’ 
It must be owned, however, that our gieat female Historian speaks 
hardly, if at all, more favourably of this illustrious Advancer of Sci* 
ence, whose method and whose example so greatly acceleiated the 
Progress of Intellect and of Know]edge.+ But History is compelled to 

* This last is an admirable line perhaps * frustrates ’ might have been prefer- 
able • but this great Master was fearful of carrying imitative Harmony so far as to 
injure the Melody of his verse. JL. 

J She concludes, however, * the strength and the extent of his Genius, his pre- 
cious bequests to postenty, paint stronger than can any other pen/ Vol. 1. I 65 But 
this admirable Woman herself, if she had not been animated by higher and purer 
sentiments than those which live upon mere applause, must at last have been con- 
tent to close her long labours with a sigh, to find the unwilling gratitude of base 
mankind. L. 
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Com'st thou the first, to view this dreary state? 

And was the noblest the first mark of fate? 40 

Condemn'd to pay the great arrear so soon; 

The lot, Avhich all lament, and none can shun! 

Oh ! better hadst thou sunk in Trojan ground, 

"With all thy full-blown honours cover’d round 1 
Then grateful Greece with streaming eyes might raise 
Historic marbles to record thy praise : 46 

Thy praise eternal on the faithful stone 
Had with transmissive glories grac’d thy Son. 

But heavieia&tes were destin’d to attend! 

"Wfert man is happy, till he knows his end? 50 

O son of Peleus ! greater than mankind ! 

(Thus Agamemnon’s kingly shade rejoin’d) 

Thrice happy thou! to press the martial plain. 

Midst heaps of heroes in thy quarrel slain: 

In clouds of smoke, rais’d by the noble fray, 55 
Great and terrific ev’n in death you lay, 

And deluges of blood flow'd round you ev’ry way. 



state Facts as they are : from which result severe and often distressing 
conclusions. Ethic Poetry may in some measure be compelled to 
shew the insufficiency of Genius itself to Happiness, if the applica- 
tion of it be not most constantly guarded by the possessor. Still I 
should not easily be partial to that penon with whom I should find 
that this line was a favourite. To dwell with complacency on die 
thought of the abuse and depravation of Genius is to give very doubt- 
ful expectation of either Genius, Virtue, or common Benevolence. L. 

V. 44. Mr. W. notices a similar Metaphor from Shahespere. 
(H. viii.) 

' And bears his blushing honours thick upon him.’ 
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Nor ceas’d the strife, till Jove himself oppos’d, 

And all in tempests the dire ev'ning clos’d. 

Then to the fleet we bore thy honour’d load, 6o 
And decent on the funeral bed bestow’d. 


V. 55, Mr.W. observes^ that he should have said, ^ in clouds of 
dust,’ conformably to the Original. ' Clouds of smoke’ force on the 
mind the idea of gunpo’wder, when the hgure is applied, as here, to 
a battle. 

Ogilby is deserving of all the praise which, in this instance, Mr. 
W. has given to him : 

' Whilst in a dusty whirlwind thou didst Ibj , 

Thy valour lost, forgot thy chivalrie/ ' 

— — (rlpo(^ocXif'ys 

Kslitq Iosyas i^sydXujcrli XsXccu'pt.svos (v. 39, 40.) 

Which noble passage is transferred from a veiy glorious one in the 
Iliad. 

And so Virgil : 

* Ipse gravis graviterque ad terram pondere magno 
Concidit . v. 447, S. L. 

V. 56. Great and temjic evn in death } There is a very 

peculiar beauty in the versiheation of Homer in this place: 

— — cru ctlpo(pcc\ifyi novir^g 
Ksicro (xsyag ^eyctXwG'Ti, 

The words pt^syag pt^syccXujali set the largeness of the body of Achilles 
stretched out upon the ground full before our eyes , we see him in the 
description j the repetition forces it upon our observation, so that the 
mind has time to dwell upon it, and admire the extent of the limbs 
of that Hero. 

So Virgil : 

f ^ ^ Ruten immani corpora — — 

Ferculit, et fulva moribundum extendit aren^7 L. 
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Then unguents sweet and tepid sti'eams we shed ; 
Tears flow'd from ev’iy ej'c, and o'er the dead 
Each dipt the culling honours of his head. 

Struck at the news, thy azure Mother came; 65 
The sea-green sisters waited on the Dame : 

A voice of loud lament through all the main 
Was heard, and terror seiz’d the Grecian train: 

V, 6S. Tenor sehJd the Grecian This descrip- 

tion famished Aristarchus with another objection to tins Book: he 
thought it improbable that the appearance of Thetis and her Sea- 
nymphs shoul^J^ifv the whole Grecian army. They say in answer, 
ocean was in a gieat commotion as Thetis ascended 5 or as 
Homer expresses it, 

— — — l^oyj ^ ‘:ffoyrov 0f>ijepBi 

©sc'TTscrnj (0. 48, Q ) 

This uproar occasioned their fear: the Greeks were ignorant of the 
cause of it, and consequently apprehended some dreadful event: this 
is evident, for Nestor appeases their consternation by unfolding the 
reason ot the tumult, and shewing them that it was occasioned by the 
ascent of Thetis 

The reader has undoubtedly observed how excellently Homer sus- 
tains his characters. Nestor is the wisest man, both in the Iliad and 
Odyssey: he has the experience of a very great age 5 and may there- 
fore be supposed to be acquainted with all the most uncommon ap« 
pearances in nature. The Poet accordingly describes him as the only 
person not afraid in the Grecian army. There were others undoubt- 
edly as brave as Nestor 5 but not one so wise: his intrepidity is there- 
fore to be imputed to his wisdom j not braver}^.}: And this furnishes 
us with an excellent moral; That ignorance is usually the source of 
fear. 

* It seems not improbable that some commotion of the sea, about the time of 
the obsequies of Achilles, gave occasion to this poetic imagery. L. 

J That is, not complexional bravery. This is an excellent l^otc. I#. 
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Back to their ships the frighted host had fled, 

But Nestor spoke; — they listen’d, and obey’d. 70 
(From old experience Nestor’s counsel springs, 

And long vicissitudes of human things. ) 

‘Forbear your flight: fair Thetis from the main 
To mourn Achilles leads her azure train.’ 

Around thee stand the Daughters of the deep, 75 
Robe thee in heav’nly vests, and round thee weep. 
Round thee, the Muses, Avith alternate strain, 

In ever-consecrating verse complain. 

The character of Achilles is no less liappily sufliwte'l : the wme 
love of glory is visible in all he speaks, that distiuguishe'i 
ter through tlie Iliad: he still prefers a short life with fame, before 
old age without it. 

oi^eXss aTfQrrjfji^sv®^ yjg 'srsp ccva<r(r£$, 

A'TjiJLW svi TjJCdWF ^ccyccfoy koci 'srorp.oy S7fi<r7fs{y, (v. 30j 1.) 
The sentiment is truly heroic 3 dishonour is worse tlian death,'^ the 
happiness or misery of which is not to be measured by time, but glory ; 
long life is but lengthened mortality, and they who live the longest 
have but the small privilege of creeping more leisui'ely than others to 
their graves. f 

V. 77. Eomd thee, the Muses ] It is impossible (observes 

Dacier) not to be struck with the noble fictions of Homer in honour 
of Achilles; every circumstance is great. A whole army is in tears; 
the Muses celebrate his glory, a Goddess and her Nymphs ennoble it 
with their presence and lamentations. At the funerals of other He- 
roes, w^omen and captives are the mourners; here the Muses person- 
ally appear. Heaven and Earth, Men and Gods, interest themselves 

* The construction here, is what the Greek Grammarians term % cru- 
^rttvo/t/t£vov: to the implied sense, not to the words. In death li, implied the loss of 
life, and^the construction runs thus. ' Dishonour is worse than the loss of life; the 
happiness of which is not to be measured by time, but glory/ L 

J There is a similar passage in Major Jardme's Letters from Jersey. L. 
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Each warlike Greek the moving music hears, 

And iron-hearted Heroes melt in tears. 80 

Till seventeen nights and seventeen days return'd, 

All that was mortal or immortal mourn’d. 

To flames we gave thee, the succeeding day; 

And fatted sheep, and sable oxen, slay; 

'Vith oils and honey blaze th' augmented fires, 85 
And like a God adorn’d, thy earthly part expires. 
Unnumber’d warriors I'ound the burning pile 
Urge the fleet courser’s or the racer’s toil; 

|n th e great an Hero! Yet from this place Aristarchus 

for rejecting this Book: Homer (says he) no 
wheie else gives the number^ of the nine Muses 5 — insinuating that 
their number was not fixed in his age. But Homer fiequeiUly in- 
vokes the Muses, why then should he be ignorant of the number; 
and if not ignorant of it, why might he not mention it? Aristarchus 
further adds, that it is absurd to imagine the body of Achilles could 
be preserved seventeen days without burial; but this may be ascribed 
to the powei of Thetis, who may easily be supposed to preserve it. 
Beside, why may not the body be embalmed^ and then there will be 
no occasion for a miracle, and the interposition of a Goddess: wc 
must remember what she did to the body of Patroclus in the Iliad* 

V.79>80. Ogilby:— 

^ Thou couldst not see an eye of all were there 
(So sweet, so sad their notes) without a tear,’ 

Which is most exact to the Original, and pathetic. 

— %£v ally* a^ocyifvloy y syuii<t<L^ 

Apysiwy* loiov yeep impops Macra Xiy&i(x.» (v. 6 1, 2.) L. 

V, 87. Better perhaps, certainly more exactly, thus: 

^ And many heroes of the Grecian line 
Around the flaming pile in armour shined 

* The number does not appear in the Translation: but it does in the Original-— 
Uuiraiy 6 vvi(x >tfA<rat (v. 60) : and m Cowpor— * And all the Muses nine/ B, 
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Thick clouds of dust o’er all the circle rise, 

And the mix'd clamour thunders in the skies. 90 
Soon as absorpt in all-embracing flame 
Sunk what was mortal of thy mighty name, 

We then collect thy snowy bones, and place 
With wines and unguents in a golden vase, 

(The vase to Thetis Bacchus gave of old, 9S 

And Vulcan's art enrich’d the sculptur’d gold) 

There we thy relics, great Achilles, blend 
With dear Patroclus, the* departed friend: 

— — — tfoXAot S’ A^xiajy . 

Tsu^scny sppoQcroLvlQ i^upyjy 'jfepi Koctop^svoio. * 

V, 89 , Rather thus : 

* Thick dusty clouds from horse and foot arise, 

And echoing sounds confus’d ascend the skies/ 

Ils^ot ^ opoj^su 

But in this version the senses are so pall’d with hyperbole, that it flat- 
tens instead of heightening the effect. We are really habituated to 
thunder, until 

^ We not discern the thunder from a breeze/ 

And for mid-day, or midnight, such a profusion of splendor is indis- 
criminately poured, that we have at last to complain 

' Of darkness from the glare of light/ 

V, 97* There we thy relics, great Achilles f Mend 
With dear Patroclus , thy departed friend^ 

This is agreeable to the i equest made to Achilles by the ghost of Pa- 
troclus, in the Iliad- 

‘ Hear then^ and as in fate and love we join. 

Ah suffer that my bones may rest with thine ! 

* ^The^ restor’d, on the authority of the first Edition, by Mr.Wahefield, instead 
of * thy :* which he supposes (very justly, I apprehend) to have arisen from an mck- 
gant Corrector. L. 
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In the same urn a separate space contains 

Thy next belov’d^ Antilochus’ remains. 100 

Now all the sons of warlike Greece surround 

Thy destin’d tomb, and cast a mighty mound : 

High on the shore the growing hill we raise. 

That wide th’ extended Hellespont surveys; 

Where all, from age to age Avho pass the coast, 105 
May point Achilles’ tomb, and hail the mighty ghost. 
Thetis herself to all our peers proclaims 
Jde/oic ;^ntl cxequial games; 

^liat Gblden Urn thy Goddess Mother gave. 

May mix our ashes in one common grave 

It is likewise asserted by Homer, that the bones of Antilochus were 
reposited in the same urn with those of Patrocliis and Achilles. Where 
then is the peculiar honour paid to Patroclus, if Antilochus was par- 
taker of it? The difference is, the bones of Achilles and Patroclus 
w^ere mixed in the urn, those of Antilochus lay separa ely. 

tiomer adds, that the whole army raised a monument to Achilles. 
This is done according to his own injunctions in the Iliad; for speak- 
ing of the tomb of Patroclus, he thus proceeds: 

' Meantime erect the tomb with pious hands, 

A common structure on the humble sands : 

Hereafter Greece, some nobler work may raise, 

And late posterity record our praise.* 

Achilles means, that when he is dead the Greeks should raise one 
common monument to himself and Patroclus, which we see here ef- 
fected. 

V, 107. Mr.W. quotes the same rhimes from Dryden. 

^ The trumpet’s clangor then the feast ^ prod aims f 
And all prepare for their appointed ^ games.’ -.^n. v. 140, 

2 S 


VOl. II. 
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The Gods assented ; and around thee lay 
Rich spoils and gifts that blaz’d against the day. 1 10 
Oft have I seen with solemn funeral games 
Heroes and Kings committed to the flames; 

But strength of youth, or valour of the brave 
With nobler contest ne’er renown'd a grave. 

Such were the games by azure Thetis giv’n; 115 
And such thy honours, oh belov’d of heav’n ! 

Dear to Mankind thy fame survives ; nor fades 
Its bloom eternal in the Stygian shades. 

But what to me avail my honours goiw^ 

Successful toils, and battles bravely won? 120 

Doom’d by stem Jove, at home to end my life. 

By curst iEgfethus, and a faithless wife ! 

Thus they : — while Hermes o’er the dreary plain 
Led the sad numbers by Ulysses slain. 

On eaeh majestic form they cast a view; 125 

And tim’rous pass’d, and a’^vfully withdrew. 

And another from the Dunciadj where the ludicrous ejffect of allite- 
ration, and of a single low word mixing with pomp of diction and 
numbers is most striking, 

^ And now the Queen, to glad her sons, proclaims 
By herald hawkers high heroic games.’ Dung. ii. 17. L. 

V, 111 , 12 . Mr.W. notices the disagreeable recurrence of this 
rhime, with only a single couplet interposed. L. 

V. 119. Better diction, as well as more exact rhime, may be ob- 
tained thus, as proposed by Mr.W. 

^ But what avails my race with honour run.’ 
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But Agamemnon, through the gloomy shade, 

■ Jiis ancient host Amphimedon survey'd: 

Son of Melanthius ! (he began) O say! 

What cause compelld so many, and so gay, 130 
To tread the downward, melancholy ’r/ay? 

Say, could one city yield a troop so fair? 

Were all these partners of one native air? 

Or did the rage of stormy Neptune SAveep 
Your lives at once, and Avhelm beneath the deep? 
E|d nightly tbicA-es, or pii-ates cruel bands, 136 

t o'ur blood your pillag'd country’s sands? 

V, 127. But Againemnon, through the ghoiuy shade^ 

His ancient host Amphimedon survey\L’\ 

An objection has been raised against this passage, and it has been 
thought an absurdity that Agamemnon should be the guest of Am- 
phiinedon, and not of Ulysses, when he came to make an address to 
him, and was wTthin his territories. Didymus answers, that this 
conduct in Agamemnon was occasioned by the refusal of Ulysses to 
assist in the war of Tioy. Agamemnon resented his denial, and went 
to the house of Amphimedon. 

V, 135 The change of perfons from the singular to tlie plural In 
conformity to the Original is here to be noticed. L. 

V. 136. More agreeably to the Original thus: 

^ Or driving herds and docks in hostile bands. 

Did murderous plunderers infest your lands; 

Or for your wives and your lov’d cities wall 
Fighting against invaders, did ye fall.’ 

HTTa ccycc^u'iot s^jyjXrjtrxvT mti 

By; m’spilaiJivoiJ^syoi oiwy 'tfct’sa 

Hs TfBpi 7rJoXiCf$ rfb's yuyxmojy, (v. 111 — 13.) 

Where it is remarkable tlie three most general causes of death to a 
multitude at once are recapitulated-— shipwreck, (not naval combat, as 
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Or well-defending some beleaguer’d wall, 

Say, for the public did ye greatly fall? 

Inform thy guest; for such I was of yore 140 

When our triumphant navies touch’d your shore; 
Forc’d a long month the wiirtry seas to bear, 

To move the great Ulysses to the war. 


that must have been then comparatively rare and inconsiderable,) 
hordes of plunderers sweeping the country before them 5 invadfers lay- 
ing siege to a city. L. 

V. 142 . Foj'cd a long month — — 

To move the great Ulysses to the warJ] 

It is not obvious why Ulysses, who was a peison of the greatest 
bravery, should be unwilling to engage in such an action of glory, as 
the war of Troy, Was it because he foresaw that it would be a work 
of danger 5 (as Eustathius imagines) or was he dissatisfied in the 
ground of it, which was only to revenge the rape of Helen, and no- 
thing but a private injury^ The former is a reason unworthy of his 
heroic character 5 the latter is no more than a conjecture. It may 
possibly be a truer reason that he was unwilling to forsake his wife, 
of whom he was very fond, and whom he newly had maiTied, but 
then it must be allowed, that he prefers his love to his glory. Eusta- 
thius recites the manner how he was drawn to engage in the war of 
Troy. Ulysses, to deliver himself from the impoitunities of his 
friends to assist Agamemnon, pretended madness, and yoked two 
animals of a different kind to a plough, and began to work with 
them : Palamedes, who suspected the imposture, took his son Tele- 
machus, an infant, and laid him in the fuirow before the plough 5 
Ulysses turned aside not to hurt his child, and this discovered the 
imposition. Aristotle takes notice of the great judgment of Homer 
in suppressing this incident concerning Ulysses 5 it being unworthy of 
the bravery of an Hero: he is proving, chap. viii. of his Poetics, that 
all the actions of an Heroe life are not to be inserted in an Epic 
Foemj for the actions of the same nxan are so many and different, 
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O King of Men ! I faithful shall relate 
(Reply 'd Aniphimedon) our hapless fate. 145 

Ulysses absent, our ambitious aim 
With rival loves pursu’d his royal Dame : 

Her coy reserve, and prudence mix’d with pride, 

Our common suit nor gi'anted, nor deny’d ; 

But close with inward hate our deaths design'd; 150 
Vers’d in all arts of wily womankind. 

Her hand, laborious in delusion, spread 
A spacious loom, and mix’d the various thread; 

Ye Peers, (she cry’d), who press to gain my heart, 
'Where .^^^SfDiysses claims no more a part, ‘155 
Yet a short space, your rival-suit suspend, 

Till this funereal web my labours end: 

Cease, till to good Laertes I bequeath 
A task of grief, his ornaments of death ; 


that we can never reduce them to -unity ; for this reason Homer men- 
tions not all the adventuies of Ulysses; but only such as have relation 
to the subject of the Odyssey: he knew that this counterfeit madness 
had no connexion either in truth or probability with the subject of 
his Poem, and therefore he forbears the mention of it. The Reader 
will understand the meaning of Aristotle, if he considers that the 
subject of the Odyssey is the story of a person who suffers great cala- 
mities in the return to his country, before he establishes himself in 
his dominions : now the counterfeited madness of Ulysses has no con- 
nexion with these suffcringgi; and consequently is judiciously omitted 
by Homer as foreign to the design of the Poem, and contrary to the 
Unity of the Action. A detail of all the adventures of an Hero’s life is 
the province of History; the relation of one single, great, and sur- 
prising action, is the subject of Epic Poetry. 
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Lest, when the Fates his royal ashes claim, 160 

The Orccian iiatrons taint my spotless fame ; 

Should he, long- honour’d with supreme command, 
Want the last duties of a daughter’s hand. 

The fiction pleas'd : our gen'rous train complies ; 
Nor fraud mistrusts in virtue's fair disguise. l65 
The work she ply’d ; but studious of delay, 

Each following night revers’d the toils of day. 
Unheard, unseen, three years her arts prevail ; 

The fourth, her maid reveal’d th’ amazing tale, 

And show’d, as unperceiv’d we took- bur stand, 4701 
The backward labours of her faithltsss’SStf? 

Forc’d, she compleats it; and before us lay 
The mingled web, whose gold and silver ray 
Display’d the radiance of the night and day. 

Just as she finish’d her illustrious toil, 175 

111 fortune led Ulysses to our isle. 

Far in a lonely nook, beside the sea, 

At an old swineherd’s rural lodge he lay : 

V.’ 172. Eetter perhaps thus — 

^ Shone like the lunar rays or beams of day/ 

— Sl/CCMyKlOV, 7jS cr£?^7)v^, (v. 147 ) 

V. 17^7, 8 . Instead of this couplet of very bad rhime, \vc might 
be more exact thus : 

^ Our Demon brought Ulysses to the Isle ; 

Far in a lonely corner of the field 
He at a swineherd's cottage lay conceal’d/ 

TiUKOs yffwyz feijbbojy 

Ay/Js ecr'p(;a 7 Djv o^t mz (v. 14 ^ 8 ^ 
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Thither his Son from sandy Pyle repairs, 

And speedy lands, and secretly confers. 180 

They plan our future ruin, and resort 
Confed'rate to the city and the court. 

First came the Son; the Father next succeeds 
Clad like a beggar, whom Euinteus leads ; 

Propt on a staff, defoi’in’d with age and care, 185 
And hung with rags that flutter’d in the air. 

Who could Ulysses in that form behold? 

Scorn’d by the young, forgotten by the old, 

111 us’d by all! — to cv’ry WTong resign’d, 

PatienUne suffer’d with a constant mind. 190 

But when, arising in his wrath t’ obey 

The will of Jove, he gave the vengeance way; 

The scatter’d arms that hung around the dome 
Careful he treasur’d in a private room : 

Then, to her Suitors bade his Queen propose 195 


V. 195* Theriy to her Suitors hade his Queen propose, &c.] We 
have already seen;, that it was the contiivance of Penelope to propose 
the Bow, to gain time to defer tlie marriage honrj how then comes 
Amphimedon to ascribe it to the art of UJysses? Eustathius answers 
that Amphimedon is in an error* and that though the contrivance 
was from Penelope, yet Amphimedon could not come to the know- 
ledge of it ; and such stratagems being agreeable to the character of 
Ulysses, he imputes this action to him rather than Penelope, 

I have omitted here a Note which prolixly censures tliis noble 
Hecapitulation : and closes by an apology for censuring it : 

* Cyntluus aurem 

Vellit et admonuit’ 
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The Archer’s strife : the source of future woes, 

Aaid Omen of our death ! — In vain we drew 
The twanging string, and try’d the stubborn yew: 

To none it yields but great Ulysses’ hands ; 

In vain we threat; Telemachus commands: 200 

The Bow he snatch’d, and in an instant bent; 
Through ev'ry ring the victor arrow went. 

Eierce on the threshold then in arms he stood; 

Pour’d forth the darts, that thirsted for our blood, 
And frown’d before us, dreadful as a God ! 205 

First bleeds Antinous : thick the shafts resound j 
And heaps on heaps the wretches strow the ^nuiid ; 
This way, and that, we turn, we fly, we fall ; 

Some God assisted, and unmann’d us all : 

Ignoble cries precede the dying groans; 210 

And batter’d brains and blood besmear the stones. 

Thus, great Atrides ! thus Ulysses drove 
The shades thou seest, from yon’ fair realms above. 
Our mangled bodies now deform’d with gore. 

Cold and neglected, spread the marble floor. 215 

I have made few indeed of these retrenchments- and fancy that the 
reader and admirer both of Homer and of Pope have no loss by 
them. L. 

V.214. Chapman admirably here: with the alteration only of a 
word or two, 

* but in a flood 

^ O’er the wide pavement’ ran our vital blood. 

And thus our souls came here. Our bodies laid 
♦ Scatter’d beneath’ his " roof/ No word convaid 
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No friend to bathe our wounds! or tears to shed 
O’er the pale corse; — the honours of the dead*. 

Oh blest Ulysses (thus the King exprest 
His sudden rapture) in thy Consort blest ! * 

Not more thy Avisdom, than her virtue, shin’d; 220 
Not more thy patience, than her constant mind: 
Icarius’ Daughter, glory of the past. 

And model to the future age, shall last : 

The Gods, to honour her fair fame, shall raise 
(Their great reward) a Poet in her praise. 225 

Not such, oh Tyndarus! thy daughter’s deed. 

By AilWe dire hand her King and Husband bled : 

To any friend to take us home and give 
Our wounds fit ^ bathings* and let such as live 
Decently place, and for our fortunes shed 
Those tears and ^ last’ rites which renown the dead/ 

W.— L. 


— ■— — S' UTtoev octfj^cc'T'i Qvsy. 

a.'jfuuXoij.s^' . wv ah xcci wv 
'S.oofji.aT dKyjSsa kbiIcci svi OSvo-yiOs^ 

Ov ycLp loratrt (piXoi koCIcc bkccoIb, 

01 X OCTtovt^ocvIsg ij^sXccv<t ^po1oy afJstXsm, 

Kal^siAsvoi yoccoisr 6 yap yspeeg ssrh ^ayovloJV- (v. 184*^9 ) 

Verse 186 and I 89 , which are both wholly dadtylic, and the spondaic 
verse 188 interposed contribute to the dignity and pathos of this pas- 
sage in the Original. L. 

* This speech certainly contains a most clear, noble> and afFe6:- 
ing Recapitulation, very artificially introduced. And Amphimedon 
is proper to describe the general circumstances of the Catastrophe; 
as be is among those who fell not till near the end of the Conflict. L. 
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Her shall the hluse to infamy prolong, 

Example dread! and theme of tragic Song! 

V. 232 . Thus in the jegions of etern&I shade.'] I think it will not 
be impiopcr here to paiticularize whence Antiquity raised the fic- 
tions concerning Hell, and the nature of it, as we have it in Diodorus 
Siculus. 

Pluto (observes that Author) was the first that introduced the 
rites of sepulture, and other ceremonies bestowed on the dead * this 
is the reason why the Ancients imagined him to be the King of the 
dead. 

Rhadamanthus is said to have been the most just man In the 
world. He severely punished robbers and other notorious offenders, 
and from his singular reputation for integrity was fei g ned to be the 
judge of the good and bad after death and for the same ^^n Minos 
was joined with him in the same dignity. 

Homer borrowed his fictions from Orpheus, Orpheus from the 
Egyptians. It was Orpheus who introduced the opinion of the pains 
of the damned, and of the Elysian fields, and taught that the souls of 
the dead were conducted by Mercury into the infernal mansions : (a 
proof that he was called ^pu^oTtot^Tro^ before the days of Homer.) 
Diodorus proceeds, and mentions the beginning of this Book, how 
Homer feigns that Mercury leads the shades of the dead by the 
Ocean, the Leucadian rock, and the gates of the Sun ■ a plain in- 
stance that he looked upon this book as the genuine work of Homer, 
All these fables (continues Diodorus) are of Egyptian extract by 
the Ocean, Homer means Nilus^ by the gates of the Sun, he means 
Heliopolis, a city sacred to the Sun) the meadow into which the 
shades are conducted, denotes the pleasant meadows full of canes, 
adjoining to Memphis 5 and the dead are feigned to reside theie, be- 
cause it was the general burial-place amongst the Egyptians. Con- 
cerning Cocytus, Acheron, &c. the Reader may consult the first 
J^ote upon the eleventh Odyssey. 

Plutarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osiiis, agrees with Diodorus 
concerning the extraction of these fables from hgypt: and mentions 
at Memphis the gates of lamentation and oblivion 5 that is, of Cocy- 
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The gen’ral Sex shall suffer in her shame; 230 

And ev'n the best that bears a Woman’s name. 

Thus in the regions of ctenial shade 
Conferr’d the mournful Phantoms of the dead : 

tus, and Lethe 5 -which being opened at the burial of the dead^ give 
a doleful and groaning sound. Hence they are thus described by 
Homer in the tenth Odyssey, 

^ And where slow rolling from the Stygian bed 
Cocytus’ lamentable waters spread 
Where the dark rock o erhangs th’ infernal lake, 

A.nd mingling sti earns eternal murmurs make.’ 

These observations give light to most of Homer’s fictions concern- 
ing He*' vu)d shew that his Poetry is built upon the customs of 
Antiquity, , 

Macrobius explains all these particulars after a different mannei : 
this solution supposes a state of Pre-existence of the Soul. ^ If (says 
that Author) to die be the same as to go to the infernal regions, to 
enjoy the supernal is then to live. And therefore before Philosophy 
prevailed, the body itself was supposed to be the infernal receptacle 
of the Soul, into which she descended as into a prison, from above; 
this was thought the sepulchre of the Soul, and the cave of Pluto. 
The river of Oblivion denotes the eiror of the soul, which forgets the 
majesty of the former state she enjoyed before she entered the body: 
Phlegethon^, the ardour of our desires, and flames of anger. Acheron 
all our words and actions that bring us into sorrows: so likewise 
Styx ^ implies our hatred ; Cocytus ^ our grief and lamentation. Thus 
also the punishments in hell are verified upon earth: the Vulture 
which preys upon the liver of Tityus, is the sting of a guilty con- 
science; Ahe ambitious man is the Sisyphus, who is eternally aspiring, 
and yet always disappointed; the avaricious man is the Tantalus who 
starves amidst his plenty, 

<3>?vsyEiV,a to burn; £t;)^oc^ (achos), sorrow; — crlyysiv (stugein), to hate; 

jiQjxuEivtJ (cocuem), to lament.^ — Milton P»L. I, has all these names and their derL 
vation poetically given, L% 
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While from the town, Ulysses, and his band, 

Past to Laertes’ cultivated land. 235 

The ground himself f had purchas’d with his pain ; 
And labour made the rugged soil a plain. 

There stood his mansion of the rural sort. 

With useful buildings round the lowly court : 

By joining these two interpretations together^ we have at once 
the double pleasure of a beautiful Fable and instructive Moral. From 
the whole we may collect, that although the Ancients were ignorant 
of the true nature of a Future State, yet that they believed it, and ex- 
pected there would be punishments and rewards in it. This note is 
of use to explain several passages in the eleventh Odyssey. 

V, 230. The ground himself had purchas'd with his Eu- 

fb-thius very well explains these words : which in the Greek may be 
construed to signify that Laertes had purchased this place of retire- 
ment by his labour and industry. But probably Homer intends to 
express an allotment or portion of ground which was assigned Laertes 
by the Public ; as a reward for his heroic labours in war, and bravery 
in conquering his enemies : like that mentioned in the Iliad, 

^ The Lycians grant ^ chosen space of ground, 

With woods, with vineyards, and with harvests crown’d.’ 

It may either be so, or Homer intending solely to paint the laborious 
life of Laertes, added this circumstance of his increasing his rural cell 
by his industry, as an instance of it. 

V. 230. Chapman more pleasingly: and which tlie Translator 
could have incorporated here. 

— ^ and with toil 

Had made a sweet and habitable soil.* 

V, 238, Q. Mr. W. with more elegance : 

The seniors’ rural mansion there they found' 

A lowly court with useful buildings round,’ 


t ^ Sis-self ’ would be better. L; 
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Where the few servants that divide his care, 240 
Took their laborious rest, and homely fare; 

And one Sicilian matron, old and sage, 

With constant duty tends his drooping age. 

Here now arriving, to his rustic band 
And martial Son, Ulysses gave command. 245 

Enter the house, and of the bristly swine 
Select the largest to the Pow’rs divine. 

Alone, and unattended, let me try 
If yet I share the old man’s memory: 

If tho^c dim eyes can yet Ulysses know, 250 
(Their light and dearest object long ago) 

Now chang’d with time, W'ith absence, and with woe ? 

Then to his train he gives his spear and shield ; 
The house they enter; and he seeks the field, 
Through roAvs of shade with various fruitage crown’d. 
And labour’d scenes of richest verdure round. 256 

V. 240, 1. Perhaps thus — 

* Where the few servants of most urgent care. 

Who pleas’d him, sat, and slept, and took their fare.' 

I am anxious with Cowper for preserving the minutest touches of Ho- 
mer’s rural descriptions. 

Ev l<u crdeoTcovlo, xai ti^tzvoy, rjSe lavoy 

Aj/,aiss avayxauar, 7o< oj fiXa spya^wh. (v. 208, 0.) 

— ‘ in which the hinds 

Who serv’d and pleas’d him, ate, and sat, and slept.’ 

(Cowper 252, 3.) 

■V.251. Added to the Original : which it rather weaken*. W— L. 
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Nor aged Dolius, nor his sons were there: 

Nor servants, absent oir another care; 

To search the woods for sets of flow'ry thorn, 

Their orchard-bounds to strengthen and adorn. 260 

But all alone the hoaiy King he found: 

His habit coarse, but warmly wrapt around ; 

His head, that bow’d with many a pensive care, 
Fenc’d with a double cap of goatskin hair : 

His buskins old, in former service torn, 265 

But well repair’d ; and gloves against the thorn. 

In this array the kingly Gard’ner stood. 

And clear’d a Plant, encumber’d with its wood. 

V. 266. — Gloves against the thorn^ Casaubon in his 

^Remarks upon Athenaeus, lib. xii. cap. 2. affirms, that anciently nei- 
ther the Greeks nor the Eomans ever -wore any coveiing on their 
hands, which are now used so universally, tliat they are worn by the 
meanest people. But this place is an instance of Casaubon’s mistake. 
It is true, Xenophon gives this practice as an argument of the luxuiy 
and delicacy of the Persians : who suffered no part of the body to be 
exposed to the air, but wore 'taig 

^ayClv> rj^oLg ^ gloves upon their hands, and coverings on their 

very fingers ’ Pliny the younger mentions the same custom amongst 
the Romans, ^ Manus Hieme mamcis muniebantur’ ut ne coeli qui- 
dem asperitas ullum studiis tempus enperet. This then is the dif- 
ference* the Persians wore these hand -coverings out of effeminacy 
and delicacy, whereas in Greece they were used only out of necessity, 
as a defence in rural labour; as 'appears from Laertes, they being 
never mentioned upon any other occasion, either in the Iliad or 
Odyssey. Dicier, 

V. %67* this array the kingly GareVner stood, 

And clear'd a Plant, encumber d zvith its tvoodJ] 

This is the first appearance of Laertes : he is the veiy picture of me- 
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Beneath a ncighb’ring tree, the Chief divine 
Gaz’d o’er his Sire, retracing ev’ry line, 270 

lancholvj bis dresSj bis employ, and solitary life, ail discover a fixed 
sorrow and contempt of the world. It has been a dispute whether we 
are to ascribe this ictreat of Laeites to a meanness of spirit f, who 
foisakes bis station, and is unequal to adversity; or to wisdom, and 
a noble neglect of the pomp and splendour of the world, by which 
he prefers a little ruiai retreat to all the magnificence of a Palace, 
and a small garden to all the dominions of a King. Plutarch severely 
censures his conduct: ' A person (observes that writei) who wastes 
bis age in his bed, or in trivial affairs, makes himself an object of 
contempt, as Homer teaches by the examples of Nestor and Laertes: 
Nestor, by engaging m the wai of Troy, obtained the utmost vene- 
ration ; vtfiile Laertes, who abandoned himself to solitude, was de- 
spised universally.’ I am unwilling to subscribe to tliis observation: 
being of opinion that the silent virtues of a good man in solitude arc 
more amiable than all the noisy honours of active life The pic- 
ture of Laertes is undoubtedly drawn very naturally : a tender father 
is afflicted for the loss of a brave and beloved son : this bitter ingre- 
dient gives a disrelish to all the vanities of life; he is depiived of an 
object that he valued above the woild, he therefore neglects it as 
having nothing worthy of his cares, and abandons it for privacy and 
tranquillity. Meuedemus in I’ercnce is the very copy of Laertes in Ho- 
mer; an instance that he thought Homer’s an exact representation of 
human nature: and the applause with which that Comedy was re- 
ceived, shews that all Home was of the same judgment. Sorrow 
loves to be alone, rather seeks for amusements than business and 
glory; and it may perhaps be tiue, that it shews more greatness of 
soul to resign a kingdoni than to conquer it. Pride, Ambition, and 
guilty passions have raised many to the top of human gloiy ; but it 
evidences that a person is not influenced by vicious sentiments, who 
knows how to moderate his desiies, and is able to retire fiom the 

f Here again the construction is to the sense; not to the 'words. L, 

One self approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of gazing multitudcs> and loud huzzas.’ L. 
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The ruins of himself! now wora away 
With age, yet still majestic in decay ! 

Sudden his eyes releas’d their wat'ry store ; 

The much enduring man could bear no more. 
Doubtful he stood, if instant to embrace 275 

His aged limbs, to kiss his reverend face, 

With eager transport to disclose the whole, 

And pour at once the torrent of his soul. — 

Not so: — his judgment takes the winding way 
Of question distant, and of soft essay ; 280 

splendour of a crown into obscurity. Tully mentions the%nanner of 
life in Laertes, without condemnation ; the place is to be found in 
his Cato Major, where he speaks of the innocent amusements of old 
age, and illustrates his assertions by the example of Laertes. ^ Ho- 
merus Laertem lenientem desiderium, quod capiebat e filio, colentem 
agrum et stercorantem facit.’ But Tully mistakes Homer, for Laertes 
is not found dunging his ground. 

Perhaps instead of he read as it is used in 

the seventeenth Odyssey. 

T'Sfj^ev^ y,0'jt^y)(rovl£^. 

Or perhaps he quoted by memory. I will only add, that Tully in 
his retirement at Tusculum, used to write to his friends, that he 
there led the life of Laertes : and Tully was too sensible of his own 
worth, to speak any thing to the disparagement of it. 

V. 2. This fine couplet applauded by the Autlipr of the Es- 
say (p. 220.) and by Mr.-Wakefield, represents this of the Original 
excellently expressed by Mr. W. 

^ Worn down with age, deep sorrows in his soul.’ 

Tripoci p^syex. fps(ri irsv&os syoyloc, (v. 232.) 

V.279* Not so: his judgment takes the winding wayl} It has 
been objected, that Ulysses here acts contrary to filial piety, and per- 
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More gentle methods on weak age employs^ 

And moves the sorrows, to enhance the joys. 

Then, to his Sire with beating heart he moves; 

And with a tender pleasantry reproves : 284 

Who digging round the plant still hangs his head, 
Nor aught remits the work, while thus he said. 

Great is thy skill, oh father ! great thy toil : 

Thy careful hand is stamp’d on all the soil, 


mits a tender father to continue in his sorrows, when it was in his 
power immediately to make him happy, by a discovery of his peison; 
they likewise condemn the Ks^rop^icc STtsa^ which Homer puts in the 
mouth of Ulysses. It must be allowed, that those words are fre- 
quently used by the Poet in^a bad sense, and signify ^ heart- wound- 
ing,’ or ^ reproachful words but here they are not so to be under- 
stood^ they only imply, * that Ulysses blamed Laertes out of tender- 
ness for taking no more care of his person:’ this is not a reproach, 
but the language of fondness and affection: or perhaps the Poet 
meant to express that this enquiry raised images of sorrow in the 
soul of Laertes, and ^ wounded his heart’ by naming the lost Ulysses. 
Eustathius solves the former objection by saying that Ulysses delayed 
the discovery Jest the suddenness of joy should prove fatal to Laertes. 
But Homer undoubtedly paints according to nature. Ulysses bursts 
into tears at the sight of his Father, yet restrains tliera, and tries if 
after twenty years absence he was known by him. This delay raises 
the Reader’s curiosity, makes him, as it were, present at the inter- 
view, and impatient to hear the manner of the discovery: beside, 
this procedure excellently agrees with the general character of Ulysses, 
who is upon all emergencies master of his passions, and remarkable 
for disguise and an artful dissimulation. This disguise has a very 
happy effect in this place: it holds us in a pleasing suspence, and 
makes us wait with attention to see the issue of the interview. 
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Thy squadron'd vineyards well thy art declare, 

The olive green, blue %, and pendent pear; £go 
And not one empty spot escapes thy care. 

On ev’ry plant and tree thy cares are shown ; 
Nothing neglected, but thyself alone. 

Forgive me, father, if this fault I blame; 

Age so advanc’d may some indulgence claim. 295 
Not for thy sloth, I deem thy Lord unkind; 

Nor speaks thy form a mean or servile mind : 

I read a Monarch in that princely air. 

The same thy aspect, if the same thy care; 



V. 2g0, l. Instead of describing the fruits by their colours, which 
is idle in Ulysses speaking, and at such a time, to his Father, we 
might follow the natuial simplicity of the Original, and name them 
without epithet. 

“■ No plant throughout, fig, olive, vine, or pear. 

Nor any row or spot, escapes thy care. 

dSs It Kafi’ifmv, 

Ou pldv, 8 e-JKvj, 8x a/ATTsAoj, a jjtsy sXain], 

CUK 8 ‘Ttpanrj, lot oiysu xala xrj'jifov. (v.244— 6.) 

Thd elision of the long vowel in oy^v-zj, ob vocalem sequentem, is 
very unusual. 

^ Cowper, as might be expected, keeps clear of all unseasonable 
epithets, and translates thus ; 

' Old Sir, thou art no novice in these toils 
Of culture, but thy garden thrives. I mark 
In all thy ground no plant, fig, olive, vine. 

Pear-tree, or flower-bed, suffering by neglect. (7,293-6.) 
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Soft sleep, fair garments, and the joys of wine, 300 
These are the rights of age, and should be thine. 
Who then thy master, say^ and whose the land 
So dress’d and manag'd by thy skilful hand? 

But chief, oh tell me! (what I question most) 

Is this the far-fam’d Ithacensian J coast ? 305 

For so reported the first man I view’d, 

(Some surly Islander, of manners rude) 

V, 208. I lead a Monmch in that princely air^ The Words in 
the Greek aie not without obscurity 5 and Eustathius explains them 
two ways : tfiey may either signify that Laertes appears to be a person 
of such distinction that he ought to live with more delicacy and dig- 
nity, viz. * to bathe, and after a due repast to sleep in state 5’ or they 
imply, that Laertes shews the dignity of a King in his person, who 
comes from the bath, and dines in state. Ulysses cannot compare 
Laertes to a King who is fresh from the bath and drest royally, for 
he tells us, he is covered with sweat and dust 5 he therefore means 
that his personage is noble, and like a King, that therefore he ought 
to live like a King, with respect to his food and his bath, and to in- 
dulge his age by allowing it ease and refreshment. 

V. 208, 0. To avoid a too near and unpleasing recurrence of the 
rhyme (v. 280 — 01 .) better thus : 

' I read a monarch in that princely mien : 

The same thy look, if such thy care had been.* 

But much of this speech from v. 202, merits the encomium past by 
Mr. Wakefield on it: as being executed in the best manner of our 
great Translator; with a simplicity and grace that cannot be exceeded. 

V. 307 — 0. Blank Verse alone could give the accuracy which Mr. 
W. justly observes is wanting to this passage. Borrowing partly from 
Cowper, and in part from Wakefield, it may be rendered with close- 
ness thus; 

f -— remigiumvUiosumylthacensis’ UJyssei. Hor. L. 
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Nor farther conference vouchsaf’d to stay; 

Heedless he whistled, and pursu’d his way. 

— as one whom here I met 
E’en now assur’d me : but who seem’d a man 
Scarcely of perfect mind, nor block’d to hear 
My questions, or to answer when I ask’d 
Concerning one in other days my friend 
And guest, if yet he live and breathe, or now 
Lies dead, and in the mansions of the grave/ 

Sbakespere’s expression in his Lear perfect mind ’) well represents 
ocplifpwy (v. 200.) of this passage, 

V.^SOg. AsMr. W, notices, the Translator had in mind the 
often quoted line of Dry den from his Cymon and Iphigenia/ which 
the Music of Pukcel has perhaps contributed to fix in the mind of 
many. 

^ And whistled as he went^ for want of thought * 

* Flames ’ is too much : and was introduced here probably for two 
bad reasons 5 for the sake of the glare of the expression, and for the 
sake of the rhime. 

^ That rich in flower}’’ silver shines,’ 
would be nearer to the Original. 

ntcevapyupov ay^spi^oeylcc^ (v. 274.) 

Cowper most exactly: 

^ A goblet argent all, with flowers embost/ (v. 236.) L. 

Changing ^ claim’d’ to ^ claim,’ tlie version of Mr. Wakefield is literal. 

Thee, hadst thou found him still in Ithaca, 

With grateful gifts and hospitable love 
He had dismiss’d, as prior favours claim’d/ 

Ei yocp {iiv ^cjtjoy y\ £?u%£if 
Ttt) Kiv (TSU Swfomv 

Kat ayaSji' ^ oin’t; (v.283 
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But thou ! whom years have taught to understand. 
Humanely hear, and answer my demand : 311 

A friend I seek, a wise one and a brave ; 

Say, lives he yet, or moulders in the grave? 

Time was (my foi'tunes then were at the best) 

When at my house I lodg’d this foreign guest; 315 
He said from Ithaca’s fair isle he came. 

And old Laertes was his father’s name. 

To him, whatever to a guest is ow’d 
I paid and hospitable gifts bestow’d; 

To him sev’n talents of pure ore I told, 320 

Twelve cloaks, twelve vests, twelve tunics stiff with 
gold, 

A bowl, that rich with polish’d silver flames ; 

And, skill’d in female works, four lovely dames. 

At this the Father, with a father’s fears: 

(His venerable eyes bedirom’d with tears.) 325 

This is the land; but ah! thy gifts are lost. 

For godless men, and rude, possess the coast : 

Sunk is the glory of this once fam’d shore ! 

Thy ancient friend, oh stranger, is no more ! 

Full recompence thy bounty else had boi'ne; 330 
For ev’ry good man yields a just return: 

So civil rights demand; and who begins 
The track of friendship, not pursuing, sins. 

But tell me, stranger, be the truth confest, 335 
What years have circled since thou saw’st that guest? 
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That hapless guest, alas ! for ever gone ! 

(Wretch that he was' and that I am') my Son! 

If ever man to misery Avas born, 

’TAvas his to suffer, and ’tis mine to mourn ! 

Far from his friends, and from his native reign, 340 
He lies, a prey to monsters of the main ; 

Or savage beasts his mangled relicks tear, 

Or screaming vultures scatter through the air : 

Nor could his Mother fun’ral unguents shed; 

Nor Avail'd his Father o'er th’ untimely dead; 345 

V. 344. Hobbes is faithful here: and which perLapstrarely hap- 
pens to him, he is pleasing, and mnsicaliy plaintive : 

^ Neither his Father nor his Mother by 

To wind him, and to shed tears o’er his bed 3 
Nor yet his Wife weeping, to close his eye: 

Which are the honours due unto the dead.* 

— — — . — sh k 

KAaucrs YtBpicrlBi'Kcca’oi.y VLody^p ol p.iv ' 7 fiji 0 ,a£cr^a' 

Ob 5’ toXv^wpo^ s^efpwv XlyjvsXo'TtsitXr 

Kcox.v<r\ sy Ae^sscti, fiXov ito<riy, eirsoixiVy 
Oip^ocXp .85 Ka^sXecra,* I 0 yap, yspoc$ sail ^ccyovlcuy, 

(V. 291—5.) 

Cowper is exceedingly well, except "that of two Epithets, aroXvku- 
po$ and syefpm, he has made choice of that which he was least likely 
to have chosen: unless we suppose that he considered E^sfpevy as equi- 
valent to chaste. But not the chastity only of Penelope is immor- 
talised in the Odyssey. Her prudence, as well as that of Ulysses, is 
the perpetual theme and very basis of the Poem. With this one 
alteration the passage runs thus: 

^ Nor I, nor she who bare him, was ^ ordain’d 
To bathe Ms shrouded body with our tears. 

* It should 6 e ' were/ on account of the plural pronoun following. L. 
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Nor his sad Consort, on the mournful bier, 

Seal’d his cold eyes, or dropt a tender tear! 

But tell me, who thou art? and what thy race? 
Thy town, thy parents, and th}’' native place? 

Or if a merchant in pursuit of gain, 350 

What port receiv’d thy vessel from the main? 

Or com’st thou single, or attend thy train? 

Then thus the Son. From Alybas I came, 

My palace there ; Eperitus my name. 

Not vulgar born; from Aphidas,^' the King 355 
Of Polypemon’s royal line, I spring. 

Nor his chaste Wife, prudent Penelope, 

To close her Husband’s eyes, and to deplore 
His doom, which is the privilege of the dead/ 

^spio-leWsiv, however, is not to close the eyes, but in the language of 
Virgil, ^ membra toro defleta reponere/ 

^ The limbs of life bereft, with decent care 
Compose; and weeping place them on the bier/ L. 

V. 353, — — — From Alyhas 1 came'] Ulysses is inexhausti- 
ble in his fictions • he here accommodates the names of persons and 
places to his fortunes: Alybas is supposed to be a city of Italy, after- 
wards called Metapontium. It is placed by others in Thrace. It is 
here introduced to denote the wanderings of Ulysses by the sea, or 
: f the word Aphidas denotes his generosity, which ^ spares no- 
thing’ towards his friends. He feigns himself to be the grandson of 
to represent the multitude of his sufferings; his name is 
Eperitus, from sTryjpio'l^, the same with wspif^ccxy]il®^) from spi^cuj, to 
sfiew the struggle that he has met with in all his adventures, as well 

* Aphidas here (Apheidas of the Original) has the middle syl- 
lable strangely shortened. L. 

f The Translator understood to mean * sea/ It means ‘ wandering:* 4?^; Is 
^ 3ca,’ L, 
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Some adverse Dasmon from Sicania bore 

Our Avand’ring coui'se, and drove us on your sboi'e : 

Far from the town, an unfrequented bay 

Reliev’d our weary 'd vessel from the sea. 36o 

Five years have circled since these eyes pursu'd 

Ulysses parting through the sable flood ; 

Prosp’rous he sail’d, with dexter Auguries, 

And all the wing'd good omens of the skies. 

Well hop’d Ave, then, to meet on this fair shore ; 365 
Whom Heav’n, alas ! decreed to meet no more. 

Quick through the father’s heart these accents ran; 
Grief seiz’d at once, and wrapt up all the man^ 

Deep from his soul he sigh’d, and sorroAV'ing spread 
A cloud of ashes on his hoary head. S70 

as the toils in the war of Troy, and against other enemies. Eusta- 

THIUS. 

V. 368. Perhaps better thus; 

^ Grief ^ clouds’ at once, and ^ overwhelms’ the man.' 

yspsXyj skccXu^^s /jLsXcciya, (v. 314.) L. 

V. 369. — — — and sorrowing spread 

A cloud of ashes on his hoary head ] 

This was a common practice among the ancient Orientals, in token of 
the extremity of sorrow: it was used among the Flebrews as well 
as Greeks^ thus Ezek. xxvii. 30. ^ They shall cast dust upon their 
heads.’ Job. ii. 12. ^ They rent every one his mantle, and sprinkled 
dust upon their heads.’ Thus also Achilles, in the eighteenth of the 
Iliad ; 

^ His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 

Those he deforms in dust, and these in tears.’ 
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Trembling with agonies of strong deliglit 

Stood the great Son, heart- wounded with the sight: 

Homer calls it which does not mean that Laertes 

threw glowing embers on his head, for he was in his garden, where 
such ashes were not to be found, but he means or ' dry dust,’ 

such as arises from substances consumed by fire, or resembling ashes. 
Eustathius. 

V. 371. Tremlling with agonies^ &c.] The Greek expression is 
remarkable . 

. ava pivoig ot yj^r) 

Apilp^U 'DJpSTV'^S — . — — 

* A sharp sensation struck his nostrils.’ Eustathius judges, that the 
meaningmis, that Ulysses perceived himself ready to burst into tears 5 
a kind of a pricking sharp sensation being felt in the nostrils before 
tlie eruption of tears, Casaubon more fully explains it; he observes 
that all violent passions cause a sensation in the nostrils : arising from 
the ebullition of the spirits, which mount toward the brain, and en- 
deavouring to free themselves from restraint, find a vent by the nos- 
tril, and crowding through it, dilate it in their passage * this is evi- 
dent from animals, and the nobler kinds of them, as the Bull, the 
Horse, the Lion, whose nostrils always dilate when moved to anger. 
A similar expression is found in the first Idyllium of Theocrytus: 

Km 6t ast ^pipi^sia izolt pm Kothllau 

He speaks of the anger of the God Pan ; but it is applicable to all 
violence of passion. Aristotle (observes Dacier) quotes this verse as 
applied by Homer to express anger, cap. 8. of his Morals to Nicoma- 
chus, but he is evidently in an error; for there is here no mention of 
angei : he undoubtedly trusted to his memory; it being sorrow aris- 
ing from filial tenderness which moves Ulysses. Dacier. 

V. 371, 2. The remark on this passage in the Original, 

ccvcc pivacrSs ot 

Apip^v Tfpslv^Sy (v. 317^ IS) 
is very judicious in the Note. This effect of the high sympathetic 
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He ran, he seiz’d him with a strict embrace,.,. 

With thousand kisses wander’d o’er his face, 

I, I am he;. ..oh Father, rise! — behold 375 

Ihy Son, with twenty winters now grown old;* 

Thy Son, — so long desir’d, so long detain’d, — 
Restor’d, and breathing in his native land : 

These floods of sorrow, oh my Sire, restrain ! 

The vengeance is complete; the Suitor-train, 380 
Stretch’d in our palace, by these hands lie slain. 

Amaz’d, Laertes : — ‘ Give some certain sign, 

(If such thou art) to manifest thee mine.’ 

Lo here the wound (he cries) receiv’d of yore," 

The scar indented by the tusky boar, 385 

When by thyself and by Anticlea sent. 

To old Autolycus’s realms I went. 

Yet by another sign thy offspring know: 

The several trees you gave me long ago, 

affections has not escaped some great modem observers of Nature. It 
would therefore have been better to have translated, 

' His soul was mov’d, viewing the lov’d old man. 

Acute sensation through his nostrils ran.’ 

V. 375. I, I am He: — 0 Father, rise, behold 
Thy So 7 i ] 

Justly applauded by the Author of the Essay, p. 198. 

V. 389. The seueral trees you gave me long ago, 

JVhile yet a child — 

The word in the Original is aouSvoi, which signifies ‘ a very young 

* The rhime required this: but there is not a word of ‘ grown 
old’ in the Original : nor was it by any means a seasonable time for it } 
fvfr> if TVTin^'rva bad not invested him with Suuernatural Vbuth. E* 
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While, yet a child, these fields I lov’d to trace, :390 
And trod thy foot-steps with unequal pace; 

To ev’ry plant in order as we came, 

Well-pleas’d you told its nature, and its name ; 

boy’ Homer uses it to express the age, when out of a childish sim- 
plicity Ulysses asked his Father to grant him such trees. Such re- 
quests are very natural in children, and we see (says Dacier) the same 
practised every day j Parents out of fondness indulge the requests of 
their children in such little particularities, and a bird, an horse, &c. 
continues the child’s favourite for many years It must be allowed, 
that no Poet ever followed nature so faithfully as Homer. Virgil 
perhaps hns reached his noblest elevations and sublimities ^ but there 
is a gv-*ater variety of natural incidents, more exact pictuies of hu^ 
man lite in Homer than in all other Poets. Some Painters excel in 
the boldness of their figures, and know how to draw a Hero or a God, 
but are less happy in lower subjects: but Homer draws universally, 
and is excellent upon all occasions 3 he paints the largest figures, or 
the least sketches, equally natural, and with equal beauty. 

An excellent Note. L. 

V. 391. Mr.W. justly observes, that this beautiful Hne is from 
Virgil. 11. 724 ) 

^ — sequituique Patrem non passibus sequis.* 

* While on ray better hand Ascanius hung. 

And with unequal paces tript along/ I)ryde». 

V. 392, 3 . Ogilby, still more naturally, and with closeness to his 
Original : 

^ When I, a boy, with thee went up and down, 

Their several names thou toldst me, one by one/ 

^ ce SKatrla. 

XloLiSyog smjy, xcclx %rpttiy £ittcr 7 roiJ.ayo^' SiccS" avlojy 
'l}cysufj.£(r^cc, trvo wyoi^atras eeiirss bkxu-Ix. (v. 33^ 

But, as Mr.W. remarks, the Translator had Milton in his eye. 

^ And thou their ^natures’ know’st, and gav’st tlrem names/ 

P. L, vU, 493. 
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Whate’er my childish fancy ask’d, bestow’d ; 394 

Twelve pear-trees bowing with their pendent load, 
And ten, that red with blushing apples glow'd ; 

Full fifty purple figs ; and many a I'ow 
Of various vines that then began to blow, 

A future vintage ' when the Hours produce 
Their latent buds, and Sol exalts the juice. 400 

Smit vdth the signs which all his doubts explain, 
His heart within him melts ; his knees sustain 
Their feeble weight no more; his arms alone 
Support him, round the lov'd Ulysses thrown ; 

He faints, he sinks, with mighty joys opprest: 405 

Ulysses clasps him to his eager breast. 

Soon as retui'ning life regains its seat, 

And his breath lengthens, and his pulses beat; 

Yes, I believe (he cries) almighty Jove! 

Heav’n rules us yet, and Gods there are above. 410 
’Tis so — the Suitors for their wrongs have paid — = 

But what shall guard us, if the town invade? 

If, while the news through every city flies. 

All Ithaca and Cephalenia rise? 

To this Ulysses. —As the Gods shall please 415 
Be all the rest; and set thy soul at ease. 

Haste to the cottage by this orchard side; 

And take the banquet which our cares provide : 

There wait thy faithful band of rural friends ; 

And there the young Telemachus attends. 420 
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Thus having said, they trac’d the garden o’er, 

And stooping enter’d at the lowly door. 

The swains and young Telemachus they found, 

The victim portion’d, and the goblet crown’d. 

The hoary King, his old Sicilian maid 425 

Perfum’d and wash’d, and gorgeously array’d. 

Pallas attending gives his frame to shine 
With awful port, and majesty divine; 

His gazing Son admires the godlike grace, 

And air celestial dawning o’er his face. 430 

What God, he cry’d, my Father’s form improves? 
How high he treads, and how enlarg’d he moves? 

Oh ! would to all the deathless Pow’rs on high, 
Pallas and Jove, and him who gilds the sky! 

(Reply’d the King elated with his praise) 435 

My strength were still, as once in better days : 

When the bold Cephalens the leaguer form’d, 

And proud Nericus trembled as I storm’d. 

V,425. - — his old Sicilian maid.'] Rather aukward thi* 

in heroic Poetr 7 . And as Homer says nothing of her age here, but 
simply denominates her a Sicilian attendant, Aft.fnio'kos StjaXij (v.sQS), 
it would have been quite as elegant and judicious, if the Translator 
had done the same, and had merely called her, witli Chapman, his 
Sicilian Maid. L. 

V. 438. And proud Nericus trembled as I storm’ d.] I doubt not 
but the reader has observed, that Laertes uses the very turn of lan- 
guage and manner of self-commendation so remarkable in almost all 
the speeches of Nestor ; this is to be ascribed to the nature of old age 
in general, which loves a little to boast, and relates the exploits of 
youth with the utmost satisfaction j or as Horace describes it, 
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Such were I now, not absent from your deed 
When the last sun beheld the Suitors bleed, 440 
This arm had aided yours; this hand bestronm 
Our floors with death, and push’d tlic slaughter on ; 
Nor had the Sire been sep’rate from the Son. 

< — ^ — Laudatur temporis acti 
Se puero A. P. 173 , A, 

I will only addj that the reason why Homer describes Laertes en- 
larged with strength and majesty by Minerva, is to reconcile tire 
future story to probability 5 Laertes acts the Hero, engages at tire 
head of his friends, and kills the leader of his enemies 5 this might 
appear to be an exploit too great for a weak old man waste^away 
with sorrows: the Poet therefore, knowing that he had lost his na- 
tural vigour through age, supplies the defect with preternatural 
strength 3 and by this method renders him equal to his future action. 

V. 438. And proud Nericus ] This accent is certainly in- 

compatible with even the slightest attention to the original verse: 

Ob; NTjpwov liXov £hjt7i/xsyov (v. 37^.) 

He might easily have said, 

^ And the strong fort of Neiicus I storm’d.* 

But, as Mr.W. observes. Chapman misled him. 

Virgil has Imitated the Original in a moft exquisite passage : 

^ O mihi prseteritos referat si Jupiter annos 
Qualis eram cum primam aciem Praeneste sub ips^ 

Stravi, scutorumque incendi victor acervos.’* 

Mn, viii. 560 — 2. 

V. 443. Much preferably with Wakedeld : 

' The Sire's exploits had joy’d his conscious Son.’ 

„ — crvh (pp£yct$ eySoy lavS’r/;. (v. 381.) 

But the Translator was following Virgil too closely for this occasion ; 
though in a delightful expression of paternal zeal and fondness. 

^ Allow me to mention, that I remember choosing this passage for recitation 
before Dr. Foster while I was at Eton, L. 


} 
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They commun’d thus : — while homeward bent their 
way 

The swains, fatigu’d with labours of the day; 445 
Dolius the first, the venerable man ; 

And next his sons, a long succeeding train: 

For due refection to the bow’r they came, 

Call’d by the careful old Sicilian dame, 44p 

Who nurs’d the children, and now tends the Sire:— - 
They see their Lord, they gaze, and they admire. 

On chairs and beds in order seated round, 

They share the gladsome board; the roofs resound. 
While thus Ulysses to his ancient friend : 

‘ Forbear your wonder, and the feast attend; 455 


* Non ego nunc dulci amplexu divellcrer unquam 
Nate tuo. viii. 568, g, L. 

V. 450. JVho nursd the children, and now tends the iSzre.] We 
are not to imagine that this Sicilian was the wife of Dolius. Homer 
gives her the title of mother to his children, because she had the care 
of their' edocation : for he adds> 13 erf ea; g, she was their nursej 

not their mother. Dacier, 

V. 453. the roofs resound.^ Better thus: 

^ On chairs and couches they in order plac’d,^ 

With joy the frugal meal’s refreshment taste/ 

For this was no time or place for such noisy exultation, however con- 
venient for the rhime. And the Original says only 

l^ovlo Kala >cXicrft8<r1s ^poyea-ls 
ol fj.sv Ssityw (v. 384, 5.) 

without a word about sound. 
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The rites have waited long.’ The Chief commands 
Their loves in vain ; old Dolius spreads his hands. 
Springs to his master with a warm embrace, 

And fastens kisses on his hands and face ; 459 

Then thus broke out:— Oh long, oh daily mourn’d! — 
Beyond our hopes, and to our wish, return’d ! 
Conducted sure by Ileav’n ! for Heav’n alone 
Could work this wonder: welcome to thy own! 

And joys and happiness attend thy throne! 464 
Who knows thy blest, thy wish’d return ? oh say. 

To the chaste Queen shall we the news convey? 

Or hears she, and with blessings loads the day P 
Dismiss that care, for to the royal bride 
Already is it known : (the King reply’d, 469 

And straight resum’d his seat) while round him bows 
Each faithful youth, and breathes out ardent vows : 
Then all beneath their father take their place, 

Rank’d by their ages, and the banquet grace. 

Now flying Fame the swift report had spread 
Through all the city, of the Suitors dead. 475 

In throngs they rise, and to the palace crowd; 

Their sighs were many, and the tumult loud. 

Cowper^ with exactness: except that ^ thrones’ is too pompous: 

* — — the feast 

Set forth, on couches and on thrones they sat. 

And, rang’d in order due, took each his share/ 

(v. 451—3.) 

Perhaps it may be apprehended that ^ beds’ in the Translation (v. 
arose from the ^ lectis’ of the Latin version. L. 
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Weeping they hear the mangled heaps of slain, 
Inhume the natives in their native plain, 

The rest in hhi[is arc vafted o'er the main. 

Then sad in eonneil all the Seniors sate, 

Frequent and lull, assemhled to debate. 

Amid the circle first Kupithes ro.^e, 

Big was his eye with tears, his heart with woes: 

The bold Antinous was Ins age's pridi', 

The first M’ho by Ulysses' arrow dy'd. 

Down his wan cheek the trickling torrent ran, 

As mixing words witii sighs, he thus began. 

Gr^'at deeds, oh friends! this womi'rous man has 
wrought, 

And mighty blessings to Iiis country brought. 

With ships he parted and a mun'nms train; 

Those, and their ships, iu; l)ury’d in the main: 

Now he returns, and first essays his hand 
In the best blood of all iu'.s native land. 

Haste then, and ere to ueigidfriug P\ ie he flies, 

Or sacred Elis, to protnire supplies, 4q(} 

Ai'ise (or ye for ever fall) arise ! 


4S0 


V. 480. the rest in ships are wajled o'er the mnbi,'] To under- 
stand tliis, we must remember fliat many of the Suitors came from 
the neighbouring islands. Samos, 'Zacynlhus, ftc. and therefore they 
are said to be transported by sea, to la: buried in their a.itive coun- 
tries: this custom piev.ailedover all the oriental world: bat there may 
be a particular reason why this is done by the Ithacans; they might 
PHitend to raise those several islands to engage against Ulyaics, and 
draw them to arms by such mmiag spectacles. Dacies. 
vox. II. ^ 
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Shame to this age, and all that shall succeed, 

If unreveng’d your sons and brothers bleed ! 

Prove that we live, by vengeance on his head* 500 
Or sink at once forgotten with the dead. 

V. 497. Certainly from the striking passage m the P. L. 

^ Awake^ arise, or be for ever fallen.’ (i. 330.) 

And this appears to have been noticed by the Author of the Essa) 
(p. 246.) though misquoting the verse as 4g8. 

V. 4p8. Shame to this age, and all that shall succecdi} Probably 
from Shak-espere. 

« Xhe man was noble : 

But with his last attempt he wiped it out ; 

Destroy’d bis Country; and his name remains 
To the ensuing age abhorr’d.’ Coriol. V. 

Shakespere in this play caught flame from that undying fire on the 
altars of Liberty and Virtue, of which Plutarch is the high Priest. And 
the most illustrious for genius imaginative and active, have caught 
the celestial spark from the same source^ L- 

V. 501. The line is a good one : and the Translator seems to have 
had an affecting line in his eye, quoted by Mr .Wakefield from Ogilby : 

^ And with grief loaden sink into the grave.’ 

To have preserv’d the full spirit of the Original, something of this 
kind was required : 

^ These unreveng’d, no longer would I wish 
To live: but rather join at once the dead.’ 

B* Kccaiyvr^lajvls (poyyja^ 

Ti(TCi[j^£^' 8K av s^j^oiys (poenv rjCv ysvoilo 

aAAa la^iajcc jaslsnjv. 

(v. 433—5.) L. 

V* 501 — ^2* Mr. W. refers for a metaphor introduc’d into 
splendid amplification to a passage of Cowley — ^ tears that speak., 
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Here ceas'd lie, but iadignant tears let bill 
Spoke ivhcn he ceas'd ! — dumb sorroM' touch'd them all. 
'Vyiien from the Palace to the M’Oiid'riim- throiip- 

O 

Sage Meclon came, and Pliemius came along; 505 
(Restless and early sleep b soft bands they broke) 

And Medon first tlf assembled Chiefs bespoke* 

Hear me, ye Peers and Elders of the Land, 

Who deem this act tlie work of mortal hand ; 

There is a greater resemblance to tlie whole passage in Milton* 

^ His words here ended — but his meek aspect 
Sjilent yet spake/ (P, L* iii. 205.) 

The Author however of the Essay censures this passage in the Trans- 
lation of the Odyssey as ‘ cold and alTccted / and says, that he doubts 
not many will be apt to take it as a pretty clash in the ideas, (p. SlO.) 
L. 

V. 502, 3. A £ne energetic amplification in this verse and the 
following hemistich, justly commended by Mr.W. 

The remaining hemistich would have been better thus: 

^ Compassion ^ seiz'd’ them all/ 

• — _ *«. Qixlo^ "EAE (v* 437*) 

V.508, Hear me, ye Peers and Eiders of ike Land.] There is 
great art in the speeches of Medon and Eupithes. Eupithes said that 
Ulysses had slain the bravest of the Greeks? Medon allows it, but 
adds, that it was done by the will of the Gods: the consequence 
therefore is, that to fight against Ulysses upon this account, is to 
£ght against the Gods* Eupithes applies to their revenge? Medon to 
their fears: Eupithes sheds tears to move their compassion j Medon 
intimidates them by averring that the assistance of the Gods was 
eibieVn the side of Ulysses. The persons likewise whom Homer em- 
plead against Eupithes are well chosen: Hahtherses is a Pro- 
an Herald, and both persons esteeniod sacred by their 
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As o’er the heaps of death Ulysses strode, 510 

These eyes, these eyes beheld a present God, 

Who now before him, now beside him stood, 

Fought as he fought, and mark’d his way with blood ; 
In vain old Mentor’s form the God bely’d ; 

Twas Heav’n that struck, and Heav’n was on his side. 

A sudden horror all tlf Assembly shook; 5i6 
When slowly rising, Halitherses spoke : 

offices I this is the reason why the Greeks are said to be struck with 
awe at their appearance. Dacikr, kc, 

V. 514. Perhaps injudiciously borrowed from Dryden: 

^ A Dragon’s fiery form ^ belied’ the God.’ — Ode on St.^ECiHA, 
It is very improper for Medon, who uses the appearance of Minerva 
under the form of Mentor as a solemn confirmation that the act of 
Ulysses was approv’d by Heaven. Better thus : 

^ In Mentor s form a God gave aid conceal’d. 

Heaven fought for him, Heav’n led him to the held.’ 

— — Msvhpi iracyJa swkb, 

©SOS lols ifsy 

^aiyslo ^o^p<TVvcoy, (v. 445 — / .) 

V. 517. — Halitherses spolie!] The speech of Medon had 

a good effect upon the audience, for Homer adds, that the whole As- 
sembly grew afraid. Halitherses perceived it, and seconds it He 
insists upon a new head of persuasion 3 and sets forth the justice of the 
late action of Ulysses: the Suitors were slain (says he) for their dimes,* 
and you are guilty for not restraining their outrages. And then to 
deter them from their present designs, he represents their danger in 
engaging against their King. From these speeches (observes Eusta- 
thius) Homer draws the probability of the future part of the story: he 
divides the enemy, and wins over almost half of their numbers j 
whereas, had they proceeded unanimously, Ulysses must necessJ?ft^ 
have perished by their power. 
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(Rev’rend and wise, whose comprehensive view 
At once the present and the futuie knew) 

Me too, ye Eathers, hear! -from you proceed 520 
The ills ye mourn; your own the guilty deed. 

Ye gave your sons, your lawless sons, the lein, 

(Off M'arn'd by Mentor and myself in vain) 

An absent Hero’s bed they sought to soil; 

An absent Hero’s wealth they made their spoil : 525 

Immod’rate riot, and intem})'rate lust ! 

Th’ offence was great, tiic punishment was just. 

Weigh then m}' counsels in an ecpial scale, 

Nor rush to ruin. — Justice will prevail. 

It is observable, that though Phemiu? accompanies Medon, yet he 
is silent. The reason is, he as it were speaks by the mouth of Me- 
don: he was witness to the assistance of Heaven on the part of 
Ulysses 5 and approves and confirms by his presence the truth of his 
testimony. It is thus on the stage; where the whole Chorus was an- 
ciently supposed to speak by the mouth of their Prolocutor. Dacier, 
&c. 

V. 518. Better, and nearer to the Original, thus: 

, < whose comprehensive view 

Sole, in that band, the past and future knew/ 

0 yeep 010 $ op£ owtrm. (v. 451*) B* 

V. 527 . ^ Great the offence, the punishment was just/ 

Would not this be a better line.> L. 

V. 528, Better thus; 

■ Weigh then my counsels with preserviii| care. 

Go not : nor ill draw on ‘’twere easy to forbear/ 

*,.,1 'tfiS’Ser'da fto# (a$ ayopmm* 

Mtj hiit 117} mmy i^pT}, (v, 460, 1 .) 
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His mod’rate words some better minds persuade: 
They part, and join him ; but the number stay'd. 531 

And thus Cowper : 

^ But hear my counsels. Go not; lest ye draw 
Destruction down, and woe on your own heads, (v. 540; 1.) 

This was too wdse a counsel to be accepted by those who delight in 
War. 

Neither Translator seems to have entered into the exact sense of 
the Original. 

The Author of the Note in Pope’s Odyssey supposes; and I think 
rightly, that those who staid were of the party who meant to avenge 
the death of the Suitors, and were not persuaded by Halitherses, but 
sided with Eupithes. But he supposes the party who sta^d to have 
been greatly the majority. Cowper also supposes them who sided 
with Eupithes to have been, and greatly, the majority, but that they 
left the Assembly while the others staid. An attention to the words 
of the Poet, and to the circumstances of the case, would, I think, 
have prevented the mistakes of both. The Assembly is called by 
Eupithes : those who dissent from him therefore would naturally be 
the seceders. But I think, that those who seceded, being moved by 
the opinion of Halitherses, not to go with Eupithes and join in the 
proposed attack, were somewhat the majority. And I find that Mr. 
Wakefield, by his note, agrees with me on both these points. 

The closest Translation I can give would run thus : 

* He said * they rose in haste with loud acclaim : 

The better half : the rest close thronging staid ^ 

Tor them his counsel pleas’d not • but they heard 
Eupithes rather. Soon to arms they rush’d : 

And when in dazzling brass their limbs were clad. 

Before the ample town close rang’d they stood.’ 

‘Xi; ccp avr[i^ay ^Bya Xcv ocXaXyfla;, 

lot a^pooi avlo^i [j^sivccy. 

Ov yap (Tcpiv d^s svi (ppscriy^ aAA* EuTj'ei-S'st 

BitsiT sif^ lav^scc B^rcBvoylo, 

Avlap BTfsi p sircrayh ifept ^poi yc/jpoM- ^aXxoy 
A^pooi r^yspe^oylo u^po atrleos’ avpv^opoio, (v, 462—7.) 
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They storm, they shout, ’vvith hasty frenzy fir’d, 

And second all Eupithes’ rage inspir’d. 

They case their limbs in brass; to arms tiicy run; 

The broad effulgence blazes in the sun. 535 

Before the city, and in ample plain, 

They meet: Eupithes heads the frantic train. 

Fierce for his son, he breathes his threats in air; 

Fate hears them not, and Death attends him there. 

This past on earth, while in the realms above 540 
Minerva thus to cloud-compelling Jove. 

May I presume to search thy secret soul? 

Oh Pcfw’r supreme, oh Ruler oi' the Whole ! 

Say, hast thou doom’d to this divided State 
Or peaceful amity, or stern debate? 

Declare thy purpose ; for tiiy will is Fate. 

V. 541 . lilinerva thw! to cloud-compelling Jove ] Homer, to give 
importance to the conduhlve action of his Poem, introduces Jupiter 
and Minerva in debate about the event of it. At the beginning of 
the Odyssey he describes the Gods in consultation for the re-establish- 
ment of Ulysses: in the conclusion of it, \ve see Jupiter himself re- 
warding die virtue and bravery of Ulysses, and decreeing him to 
reign in peace and tranquillity. This is carried on with great judg- 
ment : we are fully satisfied that the Action of the Odyssey is com- 
pleted in the happiness of the Hero, •when we hear Jupiter giving his 
sanction to it. Besides, it leaves a noble image of the greatness of 
Ulysses, and of the whole story of the Odyssey, upon the Reader’s 
mind, when we see it is of such weight as to engage Jupiter in its 
fwtmrj Thus in imitation of Homer, toward the conclusion of the 
Virgil describes Jupiter and Juno in debate concerning the 
IHisive action between Turnus and jEneas. 
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Is not thy thought my own ? (the God I'eplics 
Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted skies) 

Hath not long since thy knowing soul decreed, 

The Chief’s return should make the guilty bleed? 

’Tis done; and at thy will the Fates succeed. 550 
Fet hear the issue; — since Ulysses’ hand 
Has slain the Suitois, Heav’n shall bless the Land. 
None now the kindred of th’ unjust shall own; 

Forgot the slaughter’d brother, and the son : 555 

Each future day increase of wealth shall bring, 

And o’er the past, Oblivion stretch her wing. 

Long shall Ulysses in his empire f rest. 

His People blessing, by his People blest. 

V. 552. — — Since Ulysses* hand 

Has slain the Suitors, Heavn shall bless the land,"] 

The Design of the Odyssey is to she'w Virtue re'wardedj and Vice pu- 
nished: here to introduce this Act of Justice 'with the greater solem- 
nity, Jupiter is represented giving his assent to it: Let there be 
Peace (says that Deity) but let Justice be done, and the guilty pu- 
nished.” This conduct of Homer presents us with an excellent moral. 
It shews us that the Deity is the Governor of human affairs, and Arbi- 
er of Peace and War. As he directs, the scenes of blood are opened 
)r closed: and the words of Homer, Aio; ij’ sreXsiero /SaAij, may be 
ipplied to the Odyssey as \vell as the Iliad. 

V. 557 . Mr. W. justly supposes that this sublime imageiy was 
)robably derived from a fainter image of Hobbes. 

^ Which to confirm ^ Oblivion’ 111 send ’ L. 

V. 558. 1 ^ Empire’ — one of the Hypei boles with which this Tram* 
ation abounds. L. 

V. 559 -- 63 . Eor this whole passage the Original only gives: 

' Now since Ulysses hath the Suitors slain, 

(The Godlike man,) perpetual be his Reign. 
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Let ale be Peace ilc and g;uc the nod 

That binds the Pates; the sanction of the Ciod: 561 
And prompt to execute th’ eternal will, 

Descended Pallas from th’ Olympian hill. 

Now sat Ulysses at the rural feast, 

The rage of hunger and of thirst represt : 565 

To watch the foe a trusty spy he sent ; 

A son of Dolius on the message went, 

Stood in the way, and at a glance beheld 
The foe appioach, embattl'd on the field. 

With backward step he hastens to the bow'r, 570 
And tldls the news. They aim with all their pow''r. 

Of Sons and Brethren in their kindred race. 

Oblivion of the slaiigiiter past we place. 

As erst, revive Concord and mutual Love, 

And Wealth and F(2acc he theirs abundant from above : 
lift said, and prompt before, urg d by his will, 

Descended Fallas from th* Olympian Hill.’ 

k%(rah Sios; 

"OfKta o |xrv |Sa«riAecs1w Mu 

au 'jfaiSwyh nafnyyY^niyh 
EKKyjmy hiS' fiksnvIutY 

% *itcLpQ$* •jfkahirSB xai dkis 

smwy wlpms ifapo^ Abr^yr^y 

B^k xaT Ovkuf^ifm )tapr^ymv (?. 48 L. 

V. 568 , Perhaps preferably with Mr* Wakefield : 

— — — and at a glance descriej 

The approaching foe In martial order rise** (v* 568, Q.) 

lie Original is only 

— Jscrfe smk tstmi. (v. 492.) 
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Four friends alone Ulysses’ cause embrace ; 

And six were all the sons of Dolius’ race ; 

Old Dolius too his rusted arms put on ; 

And, still more old, in arms Laertes shone. 575 
•Trembling with warmth,! hoary Heroes stand, 
And brazen Panoply invests the band. 

The opening gates at once their war display: 

Fierce they rush forth : Ulysses leads the way. 

That moment joins them with celestial aid, 580 
In Mentor’s form, the Jove-descended Maid : 

The suff’ring Hero felt his patient breast 
Swell with new joy, and thus his Son addrest. 

V. 572. Four friends alone Ulysses' cause emhrace!] The Poet 
tells us the exact number of the party of Ulysses: which consisted of 
ten persons^ under the direction of Boh us, Laertes, and Ulysses. 
How many were under Eupithes is uncertain : we therefore are at 
liberty ;to suppose them more or less superior in number. Medon 
and Halitherses had withdrawn almost half of his assistants 5 and by 
that method reduced the enemy to a greater equality. It is probable 
that they had no very extraordinary inequality^ for the onset is so 
sudden, that the friends of the dead Suitors could not have time to 
embody : besides, it appears from the sixteenth Odyssey, that of the 
whole band of Suitors, twelve only were Ithacans . the rest came from 
the adjacent Islands^ and therefore none of their friends could as yet 
^be arrived to assist Eupithes. And consequently this party consisted 
solely of Ithacans 3 and were not perhaps greatly superior to Ulysses. 
This observation likewise furnishes us with a reason why the enemy 
was so easily defeated, by so small a body of men as engaged for 
Ulysses. 


f This aukward conceit is interpolated. 
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Behold, Telemachus’ (noi' fear the sight!) 

The brave embattl'd; the grim'j front of light! 585 
The valiant with the valiant must contend: 

Shame not the line whence glorious 3 ou descend : 
Wide o’er the world their martial fame was spread; 
Regard th3'self, the living, and the dead, 

Thy eyes, great Father! ou this battle cast, 5p0 
Shall learn from me Penelope was chaste. 

So spoke Telemachus! the gallant boy 
Good old Laertes heard M'ith panting jo^’; 

And blest! tin ice blest this happy day! he cries, 
Thetlay that shows me, ere I close my e3’-es, 595 

A son and grandson of th’ Arccsian name 
Strive for fair Virtue and contest for Fame ! 


V . 5 S 5 . This epithet f , veiy undignified In English Poetry, at least 
at present, whatever it may formerly have been in ours, or may yet 
be ill the German, the I'niusLitor borrowed, as Mr» W* remarks, 
from Milton: — but I think borrowed it injudkioubly, (p, L, vL 
V. 236 , 7,) 

¥. 590, 1. Mr, W, may well be dissatisfied with this. 

Pretty exactly thus: 

Here, in this contest, Fatlier, thou shall see 
Dishonour touches not thy race from me/ 

04^££Xij TjFK wzhfj fiki, IwS" m 

Ouli Kate<r%uyov?a hoy yms (v* IL) 

t believe m means-—* in this strife and conflict of 
k: L, 

V . 597, Here * contend ' would be better# L* 
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Then thus Minerva in Laertes’ ear; 

Son of Ai'cesius, rev’rend warrior, hear ! 

Jove and Jove’s Daug'hter first implore in pray'r, 600 
Then whirling high, discharge thy lance in aii'. 

She said, infusing courage with the word. 

Jove and Jove’s Daughter then the Chief implor’d, 
And whirling high, dismiss’d the lance in air : 

Full at Eupithes drove the deathful spear : 605 

The brass-cheek’d helmet opens to the wound ; 

He falls, earth thunders, and his arms resound. 

Before the Father and the conqu’ring Son 
i^eaps rush on heaps ; th,ey fight, they di'op, the^ run. 

Y. 605. Full at Eupithes drove the dcathfiil spear.'] Eustathius 
calls this an admirable incident, or change of fortune in favour of 
Ulysses. The son of Antinous is slain by the son of Laertes, and the 
father of Antinous by the father of Ulysses, f We now see Ulysses 
happy in his Wife, his Son, and his Father 5 victorious over his Ene- 
mies, and his Subjects submitting to his authority; and therefore the 
Action is now complete, and terminates with the Odyssey. 

V. ^09, — ^ They fight, they drop, they run.’ * 

The Author of the Essay (p. 271) commends this hurried conciseness. 
But it is not faithful to the Original either in letter or spirit, since it 
gives the idea of a considemble carnage. 

A little alteration on Ogilby would give a much truer represen- 
tation of the Oiiginal than we have here. 

‘ Instant,* Ulysses and his valiant son 
^ On the fiist ranks’ with swords and javelins run.* 

Ej/5" fTtfcro'/ Ohcrevs Aoct vio$ 

TvTiloyh Koct ap^ftyvoKriy, (v. 525, 6.) * 

t So in the American war, Mr. Burke noticed, the same Commander in 
who had held the President of the United States Prisoner m the Tower, surrendcrc4 
with his Army on Capitulation to his son* L 
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Now by the sword and now the jav lin tall 
The rebel race ; and Death had swallow d all, 

But from on high the hluc-cy d Virgin cr\ d; 

Her anYul voice detain'd the headlong tide. 

“ Forbear ye N'ations! your mad hands forbear 
“ From mutual slaughter: Pk.-vce descends to spare.” 
Fear shook the Nations: at the voice divine GI6 
They drop their jav'liu.s, and their rage resign. 

All scatter’d I’ound their glittVing weajnms lie; 

Some fall to earth, and some confus dly tly. 

With dreadful shouts Ulysses pour'd along, 620 

Swift»as an eagle, as an eagle strong. 

But Jove's red arm the burning thunder aims; 

Before Minerva shot the livid tlamcs; 

Blazing they fell, and at her feet c.xpir'd: 

Then stopt the (Joddess, trembled, and retir'd. 625 

V. 615 . Peace (Ic«iccnds to spare/ 

This Prosopopoeia of Peace k commended by t!ic Author of the Bi- 
say (p. 231). It h however an addition to the Original, which is 
only thus: 

Cease, IthacesiaaSj from distressful fight, 

That without blood ye speediest might accord/ 

apyaMotr 

amip.wmyi (v. 530, 1.) 

But what heavenly Power will now make for us this eflScacious 
and^ost desirable Call ? Humanity has thus cried to us for years in 
ixdm. The Ithacesians had a Minerva in their hearts to persuade to 
Peace.' Where, where is ours? B* 
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‘Descended from the Gods! Ulysses, cease: 
Offend not Jove: obey, and give the Peace.’ 

So Pallas spoke : the mandate from above 
The King obey'd. The Virgin-seed of Jove 

V. 628 — 31. The concluding verses Chapman has exprest accu- 
rately. They might be thus translated; 

^ She spake, and he with joy obedient heard 
Their sacred League, with mutual oaths re\^ei’d, 

Pallas confirm’d, Daughter of aweful Jove 3 
In Mentor’s form and voice descended from above. 

'Di* fscT A^yjvcciYj, o§' 

'Opyja^' av KccloitKr^s (jlsT ap^(p6l£poi<riv s^yxs 
TLa^XXas A^rivaiyj, %Hpri Aio; aiyiox^io, 

Meylcpi siiop^synj YjIj^sv y.iXi auSrjV. (v. 544, 7 ) 

The Author of the Essay commends the Translation as having art- 
fully made an addition suitable to the scope of the Odyssey, which 
forwards the Moral, gives a fuller view and confirmation of the hap- 
piness of Ulysses, and leaves it upon a firmer foundation. (Ess. 246, 7*) 

And he observes in a Note, that Homer himself does not end in so 
full and complete a manner) and that his last line does not rest well. 
Perhaps, indeed, the Close would be better and more epic if the last 
line were omitted j which might be the interpolation of some Tran- 
scriber, who, as Pallas had appeared in the form of Mentor, might 
think it necessary again to take notice that under that form, and in 
his voice, she ratified the Peace. 

Mr. Wakefield notices that the last line of the Translation is the 
same with the concluding line of the first part of the Absalom and 
Achitophel of Deyden. And adds, ' in such a manner did our Poet’s 
obligation to his great Master cease only with the termination of his 
noblest Work.’ 

Those who advert to the state of times and parties when this Trans- 
lation was written, and to the political predilections of Pope anddiiM 
Friends, will perhaps see an additional reason for the adoption of liid 
.-sentiment and language of this last line as the close of the Odyssey. I4 
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In Mentor’s form, confirm'd tlie full accord, 630 
“ And willing Nations knew their la^-ful Lord.” 

V. 629. The Virgin-seed of Jove 

In. Mentor s form', confrm'd the full ficcordJ] 

The meaning of the passage is no more than this, when stript of its 
poetical ornaments: Mentor, a pel son of great wisdom, acts as a me- 
diator between the King and his Subjects : he regulates the conditions 
of Peacej and ratifies it with sacrifices to the Gods. This being an 
act of wisdom. Poetry ascribes it to Minerva. 


I must observe with what dignity Homer concludes the Odyssey. To 
honour his Hero, he introduces two Deities, Jupiter and Pallas, who 
interest themselves in his cause • he then paints Uly.sses in the boldest 
colours, as he Kishes upon the enemy with the utmost intrepidity, 
and hislourage is so ungovernable, that Jupiter is forced to restrain 
it with his thunder. It is usual for Orators to reserv'e the strongest 
arguments for the conclusion, tliat they may leave them fresh upon 
the Reader’s fnemory. Homer uses the same conduct: he represents 
his Hero in all his terror, he shews him Jo be irresistible, and by this 
method leaves us fully possest with. a noble idea of his magnanimity. 

It has been already observed, that the end of the Action of the 
Odyssey is the re-establishment of Ulysses in full peace and tranquil- 
hty. This IS not effected, till the defeat of the Suitors friends: and 
therefore if the Poet had concluded before tills event, the Odys- 
sey had been imperfect. It w'as necessary that the Reader should 
not only be informed of the return of Ulysses to his Country and 
the punishment of the Suitors, but of his re-establishment by a 
peaceful possession of his regal authority; which is not executed, fill 
these last disorders raised by Enpithes are settled by the victory of 
Ulysses; and therefore this is the natural conclusion of the Aaion. 

This Book opens with the morning, and ends before night: so that 
the whole story of the Odyssey is comprehended in the compass of one 
and forty days. Monsieur Dacier upon Aristotle remarks, that an 
Epi^oem ought not to be too long: we should be able to retain all 
^ie several parts of it at once in our memory: if we lose the idea of 
the beginning when we come to the conclusion, it is an argument 
that it is of too large an extent; and its Length destroys^its Beauty. 
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What seems to favour this decision is, that the iEneid, Iliad, and 
Odyssey, are confomiable to this rule of Aiistotle, and e\ery one of 
those Poems may be read in the compass of a single day. 


I have now goiie through the Collections upon the Odyssey, and 
laid together what occurred most remaikable m this excellent Poem. 
I am not so vain as to think these Remaiks free from faults; nor so 
disingenuous as not to confess them: all writers have occasion for in- 
dulgence; and those most who least acknowledge it. I have some- 
times used Madam Dacier as she has done others, in transcribing 
some of her Remarks without particularizing them; but indeed it was 
through inadvertency f only that her name is sometimes omitted at the 
bottom of the note. If my performance has merit, either in these, 
or my part of the Translation (namely in the sixth, eleventh, and 
eighteenth Books) it is but just to attribute it to tl^ judgment and 
care of Mr. Pope, by whose hand eveiy sheet was correeftd. His 
other, and much more able assistant, was Mr. Fenton ; in the fourth 
and the twentieth Books. It was our particular request, that our 
several parts might not be made known to the world till the end of 
it: and if they have had the good fortune not to be distinguished 
from His, we ought to be the less vain, since the resemblance pio- 
ceeds much less from our diligence and study to copy his manner, 
than from his own daily revisal and correction. The most expe- 
rienced Painters will not wonder at this • who very well know, that 
no Critic can pronounce even of the pieces of Raphael or Titian, 
which have, or which have not, been w^orked upon by those of their 
school ‘ when the same Master’s hand has directed the execution of 
the whole, reduced it to one character and coloiiiing, gone over tlie 
several parts, and given to each their finishing. 

I must not conclude without declaring oui mutual satisfaction in 
Mr. Pope’s acceptance of our best endeavoius: which have contributed 
at least to his more speedy execution of this great undertaking. If 
ever My name be numbered with the leained, I must ascribe it to lui? 
Friendship; in transmitting it to posterity by a participation in his 
labours. May the sense I have of tliis, and other instances tiat 
friendship, he known as long as His name will cause 

f Inadv|rtence would have been better, but this first part of the 
. much more serious fault, L. 
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and may I to tin? end be permitted, at the conclusion of a work 
which is a kmd of monument of his paitiality to me, to place the 
following lines, as au Inscription f memorial of it. 

f Should not thi'^ be, ' inscriptive Memorial L 


In my Copy this last Book of the Odyssey is marked P. 

I cannot help thinking* tlxat the Tian^iation of the Odyssey olio-ht 
to have been pcculiaily close and taithtul to the Simplicity of its un- 
equall’d Original The Iliad has peihaps a Rival in the Paradise 
Lost: the Odyssey as an Epic has no rival; nor any thing m Epic 
Poetiy which resembles it. And this it’s beauty disdains embellish- 
ment, and admits not the substitution of other images than its own. 
Images of general Grandeur may admit of different yet equivalent 
images, sometimes without loss; and sometimes even witlf advantage, 
by the efiange of our associations of idea in a diff'erent language and 
a remote age. But the appropriate simplicity of calm unadorn’d in- 
teresting nature, delineated to the life itself, with all its affecting 
singularities of countr>^ manners, and individual character, becomes 
absurd if blended with alien images, burlesque if loaded with pom- 
pous colouring, and vanishes if sunk in general description. And for 
this reason also Rhime is utterly incompatible with a just Translation 
of the Odyssey, even far more than of the Iliad. L. 


Words peculiar to the Odyssey. 

Xi. 

V- i. as applied to Mercuty* 

83. V, 341. ^^icclpvyio^, 

226. ^Xicrlpsvsiy. verb*, 415. 

228 . ^ypoLTflv^, 471* nfi(s‘tcc(T%v, 

229. chirothcca 
243 , ^ctdaTji/^oviy}. subst. 

278* 

$06. Primalong^, secunda corrrepta : prorsus con- 

tra quam faciat Virgilius. 

* Turn Manus Aasonia et Gentes venere Sicanse.’ viii. 32s. 
340. (Tt'KSix. et verisim. 245 ubi (rum vulgat. 

VOL. IL 2 
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Let vulgar souls triumphal arches raise;, 

Or speaking marbles to lecord their praise^ 

And picture (to the voice of Fame unknown) 

The mimic feature on the breathing stone* -k* 

Mere mortals! subject to Death’s total swayj 
Reptiles of earth, + and beings of a day 1 

’Tis thine, on ev’ry heart to grave thy praise, 

A monument which wortlr alone can raise. 

Sure to survive, when Time shall whelm in dust 
The arch, the marble, and the mimic bust: 

Nor till the volumes of th’ expanded sky § 

Blaze in one flame, shall Thou and Homer die: 

Then sink together, in the world’s last fires. 

What Heav’n created, and what Heav’n inspires. 

If aught on earth, when once tliis breath is fied. 
With human transport touch the mighty dead : 
Shakespeare, rejoice I his hand thy page refines 3 
Now ev’ry scene with native brightness shines 5 
Just to thy Fame, he gives thy genuine thoughtj 
So Tully publish’d what Lucietius wrote) 

Prun’d by his care, thy laurels loftier grow, 

And bloom afresh on thy immortal brow. 

Thus when thy draughts, O Raphael! Time invades. 
And the bold figure from the canvass fades, 

A rival hand recalls from eveiy part 
Some latent grace, and equals art with art . 

* ^ Breathing stone/ An elegance, as observed by Mr.W. from 
the spirantia signa of Virgil, m Georg, 

X A scriptural phrase, Gen i. 

§ In like manner, Cowley, as I think: 

^ Then all the wide expanded sky. 

And all the harmonious worlds on high, 

And Virgil’s sacred verse shall die.* 

Mr.W. has pointed to the probable source of this striking figure, 
Es. xxxiv. 4. He also quotes the ‘ Volumes of the sky ^ from Eun? , 
pides, and the Olympian Tablets from Lyeophoon, OxvfA^trm 
L. 
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Transported we sunoy the dubious strife. 

While each fair image starts again to life. 

How long, untun’d, had Homer's sacied lyre 
Jari’d grating discord, all extinct his 
This you beheld j and taught by Heav’n to sing, 

Call’d the loud music fiom the sounding strings 
No\y wak’d from slumbers of three thousand years. 
Once moic Achilles in diead pomp appeals, 

Tow’rs o'er the held of death, as fieicc he turns. 

Keen flash his arms, and all the Hcio burns 5 
With maitial stalk, and more than moital might, 

He strides along, and meets the God'> in fight: 

Then the pale Titans, chain’d on buining floors. 

Start at the din that rends tlf infernal shores^ 

Ticmble the tow'is of heav’n, Eriith rocks her coasts, 
5 nd gloomy Pluto shakes with all his ghosts. 

To ev’ry theme responds thy various lay 5 
Heic rolls a toirent, there meanders piny: — 

Sonorous as the storm thy numbers rise. 

Toss the wild waves, and thunder in the skies 3 
Or softer than a yielding virgin’s sigh. 

The gentle breezes breathe away and die. 

Thus, like the radiant God who sheds the day, 

You paint the vale, or gild the axure way 5 
And while with Qv*ry theme the verse complies, 

Sink without grovelling, without rashness rise. 

Proceed, great Bard! 'awake th’ harmonious string,* 
Be ours all Homer J still Ulysses sing. 

Plow long ^ that Hero, by unskilful hands, 

Stript of his robes, a Beggar trod our lands : 

Such as he wander’d o’er his native coast. 

Shrunk by the wand, and all the warrior lost ? 

< Awake the harmonious string/ Mr.W with his usual taste, 
quotes the admirable Elegy* and that exquisite passage of lucretius; 

‘ Ac Mus^a mele, per chordas Organici quae 
Mobilibus digitis ^ expergcfacta’ figurant/ lu 413 . L, 

§ Odyssey, lib. xvi. 
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O’er his smooth skin a baik of wrinkles spicad^ 

Old age disgrac’d the honouis of his head: 

Nor longer in h s heavy eye-ball shin’d 
The glance divine^ foi th-beaming from the mind. 
JBut you^ like Pallas, ev’ry limb infold 
With royal robes, and bid him shine in gold : 
Touch’d by your hand, his manly fiame impio\esS 
With grace divine, and like a God he moves. 

Ev’n the meanest of the Muses train, 

Inflam’d by thee, attempt a nobler stiain^ 
Advent’rous waken the Maaonian lyre, 

Tun’d by your hand, and sing' as you inspire : 

So arm’d by great Achilles for the fight, 

Patroclus conquer’d in Achilles’ right : 

Like theirs, our Friendship! and I boast my name 
To thine united — For thy Friendship’s Fame 
This labour past, of heav’nly subjects sing, 

While hovVing Angels listen on the wing. 

To hear from earth such heart-felt raptures lise, 

As, when they sing, suspended hold the skies : 

Or nobly rising in fair Virtue’s cause. 

From thy own Life transcribe th’ unerring laws : 
Teach a bad world beneath her sway to bend : 

To verse like thine fierce savages attend 

And men more fierce* — ^when Orpheus tunes the lay, 

Ev’n Fiends relenting hear their rage away.^ 


W. BROOME. 


* Hear their rage away/ From Pope\ Ode on St Cecilia's 
Day, as observed by Mr. Wakefield.*— On the whole this of Broome 
is a noble eSusion of friendly and of poetic fervor. L. 
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BY 

MR. POPE. 


I CANNOT clismibs this work without a few observa- 
tions on the true Character and Style of it. Who- 
ever reads the Odyssey with an eye to the Iliad, ex- 
])ectiii^- to find it of the same character, or of the 
same sort of spirit, will be grievously deceived ; and 
eiT against the first principle of Criticism, which is 
to consider the nature of the Piece, and the intent 
of its Author. The Odyssey is a moral and political 
work, instructive to all degrees of men, and filled 
w ith images, examples, and precepts of civil and do- 
mestic life. Homer is here a person 

* Qui didicit, PatuEC quid debeat, et quid amicls. 

Quo sit amore Parens, quo frater amandus, et bospes. 

Qui quid sit pulcrum, quid tuipe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius et melius Chrywppo et Crautore dicit.’ 

A. P.312. lEp. ii. 3, 4. 

The Odyssey is the reverse of the Iliad, in Moral, 
Subject, Manner, and Style; to which it has no sort 
of relation, but as the story happens to follow in order 
of time, and as some of the same persons are actors 
in it. Yet from this incidental connexion many 
have been misled to regard it as a continuation or se* 
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cond part, and tliencc to expect a parity of character 
iiiconsistcnt with its nature. 

It is no Avonder that the common Reader should 
fall into this mistake,* rrlien so great a Critic as Lon- 
ginus seems not Avholly free from it; although rvhat 
he has said has been gencndly understood to import 
a severer censure of the Odyssey than it really docs, 
if Ave consider the occasion on Avhich it is introduced, 
and the circumstances to Avliich it is confined. 

‘ The Odyssey (says he) is an instance, hoAV na- 
tural it is to a great Genius, when it begins to groAV 
old and decline, to delight itself in Narrations and 
Fables. For, that Homer composed the Qdyssey 
after the Iliad, many Proofs may be given, &c. Fromf 
hence in my judgment itpr'ocecds,j' that as the Iliad 
Avas Avritten Avhile his Spirit AA'as in its greatest vigour, 
the Avhole structure of that Avork is dramatic and full 
of action : Avhereas the greater part of the Odyssey is 
employed in Narration, which is the taste of Old 
Age; so that in this latter piece Are may compare 
him to the setting Sun, AA'hich has still the same 
greatness, but not the same ardour, or force. He 
speaks not in the same strain : Ave sec no more that 
Sublime of the Iliad Avhich marches on Avith a con- 
stant pace, Avithout ever being stopped, or retarded : 

* ‘ Mistake.’ I tliink Mr. Wakefield is right, and that the mis- 
take is Pope’s : for that Longinu-s meant not that the Odys9cy was a 
second part to the Iliad ; but rather an Epilogus or patlietic perora- 
tion. L, 

tt ' Hence’ would have been better: but then there would have 
been a verse. L. 
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there appears no more that hurry, and that strong 
tide of motions and passions, pouring one after ano- 
ther: there is no more the same fury, or the same 
volubility of diction, so suitable to action, and all 
along drawing in such innumerable images of nature. 
But Homer, like the Ocean, is always great, even, 
when he ebbs and retires; even when he is lowest, 
and loses himself most in Narrations and incredible 
Fictions: as instances of this, wc cannot forget the 
descriptions of tempests, the adventures of Ulysses 
with the Cyclops, and many others. But though all 

this be Age, it is the Age of Homer: And it may 

be sai<l for the credit of these fictions, that they are 
beautiful Dreams, or if you will, the Dreams of Ju- 
piter himself. I s})oke of the Odyssey only to show, 
that the greatest I’oets when their genius wants 
strength and warmth for the Pathetic,* for the most 
part employ themselves in painting the Manners. 
This Homer has done, in characterizing the Suitors, 
and describing their way of life ; which is properly a 
branch of Comedy, whose peculiar business it is to 
represent the manners of men.’ 

We must first observe, it is the Sublime of which 
Longinus is writing: that, and not the nature of 
Homer’s Poem, is his subject After having highly 
extolled the sublimity and fire of the Iliad, he justly 
observes the Odyssey to have less of those qualities, 

This is a most false judgment : and a misunderstanding of what 
Longinus means by Fathe, Passions j and chxedy of the more vio- 
lent kind. The Odyssey is in fact greatly more pathetic than the 
Iliad. L. 
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and to turn more on the side of moral, and reflections 
on human life. Nor is it his business here to deter- 
mine, whether the elevated spirit of the one, or the 
just moral of the other, be the greater excellence in 
itself. 

Secondly, that fire and fury of which he is speak- 
ing, cannot Avell he meant of the general Spirit and 
Inspiration Avhich is to run through a whole Epic 
Poem, but of that particular warmth and impetuosity 
necessary in some parts, to image or represent actions 
or passions, of haste, tumult, and violence.* It is on 
occasio-n of citing some such particular passages in 
Homer, that Longinus breaks into this reflection; 
which seems to detei'mine his meaning chiefly to that 
sense. 

Upon the whole, he affirms the Odyssey to have- 
less sublimity ancl fire than the Iliad; but he does 
not say it wants the sublime or wants fire. He 
affirms it to be narrative; but not that the narration 
is defective. He affirms it to abound in fictions; not 
that those fictions ai'e ill invented, or ill executed. 
He affirms it to be nice and particular in painting 
the manners; but not that those manners are ill 
painted. If Homer has fully in these points accom- 
plished his own design, and done all that the nature 
of his Poem demanded or allowed, it still remains 
perfect in its kind, and as much a master-piece as 
the Iliad. 

The amount of the passage is this; that in his 

* This is agreeable to the meaning, which in the former |)ara.( 
graph he had ill represented. L. 
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own particular taste, and \\itli respect to the Sublime, 
Longinus ])rctVrrc(! the liiacl: and because the Odys- 
sey was less active and lofty, be judged it the reork 
of the old age of Homer. 

If this opinion be true, it will only prove, that 
Homer's Ag-c mig-ht determine him in the choice of 
bis subject; not that it affected him in the execution 
of it: and that nhieii would be a very wrong in- 
stance to prove the decay of his Imagination, is a 
very good one to evince the strength of his Judg- 
ment. Tor had he (as hladam Dacier observes) com- 
poseil the Odyssey in his youth, and the Iliad in his 
age, both must in reason have been exactly the same 
as they now stand. To blame Homer for his choice 
of such a subject, as did not admit the same incidents 
and the same pomp of style as his former, is to take 
offence at too much variety, and to imagine, that 
when a man has written one good thing, he must 
ever after only copy himself. 

The Battle of Constantine, and the School of 
Athens, are both pieces of Raphael. Shall we cen- 
sure the School of Athens as faulty, because it has 
not the fury and fire of the other? or shall we say, 
that Raphael was grown grave f and old, because he 
chose to represent the manners of old men and Phi- 
losophers? There is all the silence, tranquillity, and 
composure in the one, and all the warmth, hurry, 
and tumult in the other f, •which the subject of either 
required f: both of them had been imperfect, if they 

f ^ Grown old and dull’ would have been an expression more in 
the spirit of the objection. L. 

f f A clause of bad cadence^ and singing. L. 
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had not been as they arc. And let the Painter or 
Poet be young or old, \vho designs and performs in 
this manner, it proves liim to have made the jiiece at 
a time of life when he Avas master not on!}' of his art, 
but of his <iiscrction. 

Aristotle makes no such distinction between the 
two Poems: he constantly cites them with equal 
praise, and dravs the rules and examples of Epic 
writing equally from both. Rut it is rather to the 
Odyssey that Horace gives the preference, in the 
Epistle to Lollius, and in the Art of Poetry. It is 
remarkable hoAv opposite his opinion is to that of 
Longinus: aird that the particulars he chooses to 
extol, are those very fictions, and pictures dr the 
manners which the other seems least to appi'ove. 
Those Fables and Manners are of the very essence of 
the vjork: but even Avithout that regard, the fables 
themselves have both more invention and more in- 
struction, and the manners more moral and example, 
'than those of the Iliad. 

In some points (and those the most essential to 
the Epic Poem) the Odyssey is confessed to excel the 
Iliad,- and principally in the great end of it, the 
JMoral. The conduct, turn, and disposition of the 
Fable is also what the Critics alloAr to be the better 
.model for Epic Avriters to folloAv: accordingly Ave find 
much more of the Cast of this Poem than of the other 
in the jEneid; and (Avhat next to that is perhaps the 
greatest example) in the Telcmachus’*'. In the Man- 

Tasso in bis exquisite Jeru&aletmne Liierata has, like Virgil, 
eombiued much of the character both of the Iliad and Odyssey, L, 
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ncrs, it is no way inferior: Longinus is so far from 
finding- any defect in these, that he rather taxes Ho- 
mer with painting them too minutely. As to the 
Narration.s, although tliey are more numerous as the 
occasions are more freciuent, } et they carry no more 
the marks of old age, and are neither more prolix 
nor more circumstantial, than the conversations and 
dialogues of the Iliatl. Not to mention the length of 
those of Phamix in the ninth book, and of Nestor in 
the eleventh (which may be thought in compliance 
to their characters), those of Glaucus in the sixth, of 
ilhieas in the twentieth, and some others, must be 
allowed to exceed any in the whole Odyssey. And 
that the propriety of style, and the numbers, in the 
narrations of each are equal, will appear to any who 
compare them. 

To form a right judgment, whether the Genius of 
Homer had suffered any decay, we must consider, in 
both his Poems, such parts as are of a similar nature, 
and will bear comparison. And it is certain we shall 
find in each, the same vivacity and fecundity of in- 
vention, the same life and strength of imaging and 
colouring, the particular descriptions as highly paint- 
ed, the figures as bold, the metaphors as animated, 
and the numbers as harmonious and as various. 

The Odyssey is a perpetual source of Poetry: the 
stream is not the less full, for being gentle; though 
it is true (when we speak only with regard to the 
Sublime) that a river, foaming and thundering in 
cataracts from rocks and precipices, is what more 
strikes, amazes, and fills the mind, than the same 
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body of crater, flowing aftenvards through peaceful 
vales and agreeable scenes of pasturage. 

The Odyssey (as 1 have before said) ought to be 
considered according to its own nature and design; 
not with an eye to the Iliad. To censure Homer be- 
cause it is unlike what it was never meant to resem- 
ble, is, as if a Gardener who had purposely cultivated 
two beautiful trees of contrary natures, as a speci- 
men of his skill in the several kinds, should be blamed 
for not bringing them into pairs; when in root, stem, 
leaf, and flower, each was so entirely difterent, that 
one must have been spoiled in the endeavour to 
match the other. 

Longinus, who saw this Poem was ‘ partly of the 
nature of Comedy, ’ ought not, for that very reason, 
to have considered it with a view to the Iliad. How 
little any such resemblance was the intention of 
Homer, may appear hence, that although the cha- 
racter of Ulysses there was already drawn, yet here 
he purposely turns to another side of it, and shows 
Mm not in that full light of glory, but in the shade 
of common life, with a mixture of such qualities as 
are requisite to all the lowest accidents of it, strug- 
gling with misfortunes, and on a level with the mean- 
est of mankind. As for the other persons, none of 
them are above what wc call the higher Comedy; 
Calypso, though a Goddess, is a character of intrigue; 
the Suitors yet more approaching to it; the Phaea- 
cians are of the same cast; the Cyclops, Melanthius, 
and Irus, descend even to droll characters ; and the 
scenes that appear throughout, are generally of the 
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comic kind: banquets, revels, spovrs, loves, and the 
pursuit of a woman. * 

Trom the nature of the Poem, we shall form an 
idea of the Stvle. The diction is to follow the iraasces, 
and to take its coloiu from the complexion of the 
thouo’hts. Accordingly the Odyssey is not always 
clothed in the majesty of verse proper to Tragedy ; 
but sometimes descends into the plainer Narrative, 
and .sotTU'times even to that familiar dialoamc essen- 

O 

tial to C'omedy. However, where it cannot support a 
sublimity, it always preserves a digmity, or at least a 
propriety. 

^J^iero is a real beauty in an easy, pure, perspi- 
cuous description even of a low action. There are 
numerou.s instances of this both in Homer and Vir- 
gil : and perhaps those natural passages are not the 
least pleasing of their works. It is often the same in 
History, where the representations of common, or 
even domestic things, in clear, plain, and natural 
words, arc frequently found to make the liveliest im- 
pression on the reader. 

The question is, how far a Poet, in pursuing the 
description or image of an action, can attach himself 
to little circumstances, without vulgarity or trifling? 
what particulars are proper, and enliven the image; 
or what are impertinent, and clog it? In this matter 
Painting is to be consulted, and the. whole regard 
had to those circumstances which contribute to form 
a full, and yet not a confused, idea of a thing. 

* Not very gallant, but what else is the Iliad? ' Ilias ipsa quid 
eft?’ L. 
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Epithets* are of vast service to this effect: and 
the right use of these is often the only expedient to 
I'ender the narration poetical. 

The great point of judgment is to distinguish 
when to speak simply, and when figuratively: but 
whenever the Poet is obliged by the nature of his 
subject to descend to the loM^cr manner of writing, 
an elevated style would be affectetl, and therefore 
ridiculous ; and the more he was forced upon figures 
and metaphors to avoid that lowness, the more the 
image would be broken, and consequently obscure. 

One may add, that the use of the grand style on 
little subjects, is not only ludici'ous, but a soi't of 
transgression against the rules of proportion and me- 
chanics: it is using a vast force to lift a feather. 

I believe, now I am upon this head, it will be 
found a just observation, that the low actions of life 
cannot be put into a figurative style without being 
ridiculous; but things natural can^ Metaphors raise 
the latter into Dignity, as we see in the Georgies; 
but throw the former into Ridicule, as in the Lutrin. 
I thiirk this may very well be accounted for: laugh- 
ter implies censure; inanimate and irrational beings 
are not objects of censure; therefore these may be 
elevated as much as you please, and no ridicule fol- 
lows : but vdien rational beings are represented above 
tlieir real character, it becomes ridiculous in Art, be- 
cause it is vicious in Morality. The Bees in Virgil, 

♦ The appropriate justness and poetic use of these has been greatly 
admired in the Farmer s Boy by a Friend of excellent Taste and Dis- 
cernment L. 
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were they xational beings, would be ridiculous liy 
having tlieir actions and manners rcprescntetl on a 
level with creatures so superior as men; since it 
would imply tolly or pride, which arc the proper ob- 
jects of Ridicule. 

The use of pompous cxpres.simP- for low actions or 
thoughts is the true Sublime of Don Quixote. How far 
unfit it is for Epic Poetry, appears in its being the 
perfection of the Mock I.pic. It is so tar trom being 
the Sublime of Tragedy, that it is the cause ol all 
Bombast: when Poets, instead of being (as they ima- 
gine) constantly lofty, onh preserve throughout a 
painful ecpiality of fustian; that continued swell ot 
language (which runs indiscriminately even through 
their lowest characters, and rattles like some mighti- 
ness of meaning in the. most indifferent subjects) is 
of a piece with that perpetual elevatioii of tone which 
the Players have learned from it; and which is not 
speaking, but vociferating. § 

There is still more reason for a variation of style 

* The Prindpie is just: the illustration would have been better 
drawn from Butler* * * § » Hudibrasj or occasiorsallj from Fielding. The 
thought in Quixote for the most part is truly great: the ridicule 
arises from the error of the Fact^ or subject of those thoughts and ex- 
ertions, or sometimes from the means he employs. After all, the 

person has not an elevated or a benevolent mind, who does not fre- 

quently sympathise witli Quixote. Mrs* Morgan, in her Tour in 
Wales, has well seen and expressed this. L. 

§ This Bemark perhaps accelerated the liberation of our Theatre 
from that false monotonous tone, which was neither singing nor 
speakings and wMch was utterly unfit to express Nature and tlie 
Passions. We are in some danger now of the contrary excess. JL. 
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in Epic Poetry than in Tragic, to'disfinguish between 
that Language of the Gods proper to the Muse who 
sings, and is inspired, and that of Men who arc in- 
troduced speaking only according to nature. Far- 
ther, there ought to be a ditference of style observed 
in the speeches of human persons, and those of Dei- 
ties; and again, in those which may be called set 
harangues, or orations, and those which are only con- 
versation or dialogue. Homer has more of the latter 
than any other Poet : what Virgil does by two or three 
words of narration, Homer still performs by speeches: 
not only replies, but even rejoinders are frequent in 
him ; a practice almost unknova? to Virgil. Thi§, ren- 
ders his Poems more animated; but less grave -and 
majestic : and consequently necessitates the frequent 
use of a lower style. The imters of Tragedy lie un- 
der the same necessity, if they would copy nature : 
whereas that painted and poetical diction which they 
perpetually use, would be improper even in Orations 
designed to move with all the arts of Rhetoric. This 
is plain from the practice of Demosthenes and Cicero ; 
and Virgil in those of Drances and Turnus gives an 
eminent example, how far removed the style of them 
ought to be from such an excess of figui'cs and orna- 
ments : which indeed fits only that Language of the 
Gods* we hav'e been speaking of, or that of a Muse 
under inspiration. 

* Perhaps the truth is, that it does not fit that. Occasional em- 
bellishment may grace and enliven. But the general character, both 
of Sublimity and of Beauty, is simplicity. — ‘ True Loveliness needs 
not the aid of foreign Ornament: but is, when unadorn’d, adorn’d 

the most.’ L. 

/ 
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To read tkrough a whole work in this strain, is 
like travelling all along on the ridge of a hill : which 
is not half so agreeable as sometimes gradually to rise, 
and sometimes gently to descend, as the way leads, 
and as the end of the journey directs. 

Indeed the true reason that so few Poets have 
imitated Homer in these lower parts, has been the 
extreme difficulty of preserving that mixture of Ease 
and Dignity essential to them. For it is as hard for 
an Epic Poem to stoop to the Narrative with success, 
as for a Prince to descend, to be familiar, without di- 
minution to his greatness. 

The sublime style is more easily counterfeited 
than the natural j something that passes for it, or 
sounds like it, is common in all false writers : but na- 
ture, purity, perspicuity, and simplicity, never walk 
in the clouds: they ai'e obvious to all capacities; and 
where they are not evident, they do not exist. 

The most plain Narration not only admits of these, 
and of harmony (which are all the qualities of style) 
but it requires every one of them to render it pleas- 
ing. On the contrary, whatever pretends to a share 
of the Sublime, may pass, notwithstanding any de- 
fects in the rest; nay, sometimes without any of 
them, and gain the admiration of all ordinary read- 
ers. 

Homer, in his lowest narrations or speeches, is 
ever easy, flowing, copious, clear, and harmonious. 
He shows not less invention, in assembling the hum- 

f ^ This is confounding the sublime style with the pompous or the 
florid. The sublime is always natural. L. 

VOL. II, 2 r 
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bier than the greater, thoughts and images; nor less 
judgment, in proportioning the style and tlie veisili- 
cation to these, than to tlic other. Let it be remem- 
bered, that the same Genius tliat soared the highest, 
and from whom the greatest models of the Sublime 
are derived, was also he who stooped the lowest, and 
gave to the simple Narrative its utmost jierfcctkm. 
Which of these vas the haider task to Homer liim- 
self, I cannot pretend to determine; but to his Trans 
lator I can affirm (however uneijual all his imitations 
must be) that of the latter has been much more dif- 
ficult. 

Whoever expects here the same pomp obverse, 
and the same ornaments of diction, as in the Iliad, 
will, and ought to be, disappointed. Were the Ori- 
ginal otherwise, it had been an oftence against Na- 
ture: and were the Translation so, it were an offence 
against Homer; which is the same thing.* 

It must be allowed that there is a majesty and har- 
mony in the Greek language which greatly contri- 
bute to elevate and support the Narration, But I must 
also observe that this is an advantage grown upon the 
language since Homer’s time: for things arc removed 
from vulgarity by being out of use; and if the Avords 
we could find in any present language were equally 
sonorous or musical in themselves, they would still 
appear less poetical and uncommon than those of a 

• ‘ Homer he found and Nature were the same.* Essay on Crk, 

Which is perhaps as near the truth as to this Poet, high as the Enco- 
mium is, as can well be imagined of a Mortal. L. 
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dead one, from this only circumstance, of being in 
every man’s mouth. I may add to this another dis- 
advantage to a Translator, from a different cause : 
Homer seems to have taken upon him the character 
of an Historian, Antiquary, Divine, and Professor of 
Arts and Sciences, as well as a Poet. In one or other 
of these characters he descends into many particula- 
tities, which as a Poet only perhaps he would have 
avoided. All these ought to be preserved by a faith- 
ful Translator; who in some measure takes the place 
of Homer ; and all that can be expected from him is 
to make them as poetical as the subject will bear. 
Many arts therefore are requisite to supply these dis- 
advaiftages ; in order to dignify and solemnize these 
plainer parts, which hardly admit of any poetical or- 
naments. 

Some use has been made to this end of the style 
of Milton. A just and moderate mixture of old words 
may have an effect like the Avorking old abbey stones 
into a building; which I have sometimes seen to give 
a kind of venerable air, and yet not destroy the neat- 
ness, elegance, and equality requisite to a new Avork. 
I mean Avithout rendering it too unfamiliar, or remote 
from the present purity of writing, or from that ease 
and smoothness Avhich ought always to accompany 
Narration or Dialogue. In reading a style judiciously 
antiquated, one finds a pleasure not unlike that of 
travelling on an old Roman Avay; Put then the road 
must be as good, as the Avay is ancient; the style 
must be such in which we may evenly proceed, with- 
out being put to short stops by sudden abruptnesses, 
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or puzzled by frequent turnings and transpositions. 
No Man delights in furrows and stumbling-blocks: 
and let our love to Antiquity be ever so great, a fine 
ruin is one thing, and a heap of rubbish another. 
.The imitators of Milton, like most other imitators, 
are not Copies but Caricaturas of their original; they 
are a hundred times more obsolete and cramp than 
he, and equally so in all places: whereas it should 
have been observed of Milton, that he is not lavish of 
his exotic words and phrases every where alike ; but 
employs them much more where the subject is mar- 
vellous, vast, and strange, as in the scenes of Hea- 
ven, Hell, Chaos, &c. than where it is turned' to the 
natural and agreeable, as in the pictures of Paradise, 
the loves of our first Parents, the entertainments of 
Angels, and the like. In general, this unusual stylo 
better serves to awaken our ideas in the descriptions 
and in the imaging and picturesque parts, thait it 
agrees with the lower sort of narrations, the charac- 
ter of which is simplicity and purity, hlilton has 
several of the latter, where we find not an antiquated, 
affected, or uncouth word, for some hundred lines 
together : as in his fifth Book, the latter part of the 
eighth, the former of the tenth and eleventh Books, 
and in the narration of Michael in the twelfth. I won- 
der indeed that he, who ventured (contrary to the 
practice of all other Epic Poets) to imitate Homer’s 

* This illustration is so just, and so well modified, that it might 
serve to express the limits of ^The Picturesque’ in natural sceneiy 
applied to life and habitation, as so admirably stated by Mr. UvnuAnn 
Price* 
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Lownesses in the Narrative, should not also have 
copied his plainness and perspicuity in the Dramatic 
parts; since in his speeches (where clearness above 
all is necessary) there is frequently such transposition, 
and forced construction, that the very sense is not to 
hr discovered without a second or third readingf: 
..nd in this certainly he ought to be no example. 

To preserve the true character of Homer’s style 
in the present Ti'anslation, great pains have been 
taken to be easy and natural. J The chief merit I 
can pretend to, is, not to have been carried into a 
more plausible and figurative § manner of writing, 
whiclj would better have pleased all readers, but the 
judicious ones. My errors had been fewer, had each 
of those Gentlemen "who joined with me shown as 
much of the severity of a friend to me, as I did to 
them, in a strict animadversion and correction. What 
assistance I received from them, was made known in 
general to the Public in the original Proposals for this 

f ^ Not to be discover'd.’ Who must not agree with Mr. Wake- 
field’s remark: that ^ without some specification of passages, one can- 
not be inclined to acquiesce in this harsh censure?’ L* 

% So Httlb did he understand of Ms style, that this, far from be- 
ing the fact, is very nearly the reverse of the fact, Mr. W. has ap- 
plied to this Translation what Augustus applied to himself and Rome, 
' What he found brick he left marble.’ — ^ Lateritiam invenit, mar- 
moream reliquit.’ In my idea it might be more truly said, ^ Marmo- 
ream invenit, simplici et absoluta pulchritudinej pictam atque aura- 
tarn reliquit.’ ^ He found it marble in simple and perfect beauty j he 
Jeft it painted and gilded/ L. 

§ It were exceedingly to be wished that the Merit of this Inten- 
tion had been more »early equalled in the Execution. L, 
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Work, and tlie particulars are spocllictl al tiie con- 
clusion of it; to which I must add (to be punctually 
just) some part of the tenth and fifteenth Books. The 
Reader will now be too good a judge, how much the 
greater part of it, and consecpiently of its faults, is 
chargeable upon me alone. But this I can with inte- 
grity affirm, that I have bestowed as much time ami 
pains upon the whole, as were consistent with the in- 
dispensable duties and cares of life, and with that 
wretched state of health which God has been pleased 
to make my portion. At the least, it is a pleasure to 
me to reflect, that I have introduced into our lan- 
guage this other Work of the greatest and mdst an- 
cient of Poets, wnth some dignity; and I hope, Av'ith 
as little disadvantage as the Iliad. And if, after the 
unmerited success of that Translation, any one will 
M'onder why I would enterprize the Odyssey, I think 
it sufficient to say,"!' that Homer himself did the same, 
or the world would never have seen it. 

I designed to have ended this Postscript f\ here ; 
but since I am now taking my leave of Homer, and 
of all controversy relating to him, 1 beg leave to be 
indulged if I make use of this last opportunity, to say a 
very few words about some reflections which the late 
Madam Dacier bestowed on the first part of my Pre- 
face to the Iliad, and which she published at the end 
of her Translation of that Poem,* 

To w'l’ite gravely an answer to them would be too 

f A very bad cadence. L. 

ft It had been well if he had. I,. 

* Second edition ; i Paris, 17 IJ). 
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much for the reflections, and to say nothing con- 
cerning them, Avould be too little for the Author. It 
is owing to the industry of that learned Lady, that our 
polite neighbours are become acquainted with many 
of Homer’s beauties, which were hidden from them 
Lvlore in Greek and iir Eustathius. She challenges 
on this account a particular regard from all the ad- 
mirers of that great Poet: and I hope that I shall be 
thought, as I mean, to pa}' some part of this debtf to 
her memory m what I am now writing. 

Had these reflections fallen from the pen of an 
ordinary Critic, I should not have apprehended their 
effect; and should therefore have been silent con- 
cerning them : but since they are Madam Dacier’s, 
I imagine that they must be of weight; and in a 
case M'here I think her Reasoning very bad, I respect 
her Authority. 

I have fought under Madam Dacier’s banner; and 
have waged war in defence of the divine Homer 
against ail the Heretics of the age. And yet it is 
Madam Dacier who accuses me ; and who accuses me 
of nothing less than betraying our common Cause. 
She affirms that the most declared enemies of this 
Author have never said any thing against him more 
injurious or more unjust than I. What must the 
world think of me, after such a judgment passed by 
so great a Critic: the world, who decides so often, 
and who examines so seldom ; the world, wdio even 
in matters of literature is almost always the slave of 

f It is painful to observe in what manner this Debt is paid: 
which is a Debt of Pope's in so great and peculiar a degree, L, 
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Authority? Who will suspect that so much learning 
should mistake, that so much accuracy should be 
misled, or that so much candour should be biassed ? 

All this however has happened : and Madam Da- 
cier's Criticisms on my Preface flow from the very 
same error, from which so many false criticisms of 
her countrymen upon Ilomcr have flowed, and which 
she has so justly and so severely reproved; I mean 
the error of depending on injurious and unskilful 
Translations. 

An indifferent Translation may be of some use ; 
and a good one will be of a great deal. But I think 
that no Translation ought to be the ground of Criti- 
cism ; because no man ought to be condemned upon 
another man’s explanation of his meaning*. Could 
Homer have had the Honour of explaining his, be- 
fore that august Tribunal where Monsieur de la Motte 
presides, I make no doubt but he had escaped many 
of those severe animadversions with which some 
French Authors have loaded him; and from which 
even Madam Dacier’s Translation of the Iliad could 
not preserve him. 

How unhappy was it for me, that the knowledge 
of our Island-tongue was as necessary to Madam f 
Hacier in my ease, as the knowledge of Greek was to 
Monsieur de la Motte in that of our great Author : 

* Excellent Rule : but which I know to be little practised 
in private or public Life. L. 

t If this term was to be used, it should have been spelt Madame, 
as the French spell it. That it is not, I fear is owing to a design of 
giving a ridiculous and reproachful air to this term of courtesy. L. 
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or to any of those whom she styles ‘ blind Censurers/ 
and blames for condemning what they did not under- 
stand. 

I may say with modesty, that she knew less of 
my true sense from that faulty Translation of part of 
my Preface, than those blind censurers might have 
knoMm of Homer’s even from the Translation of' la 
Valterie, which preceded her own. 

It pleased me however to find,'}' that her objec- 
tions were not levelled at the general Doctrine, or at 
any essentials of my Preface ; but only at a few par- 
ticular expressions. She proposed little more than 
(to use her own phi'ase) to ‘ combat two or three simi- 
lies;’ and I hope that to combat a Simile is no more 
than to fight Avith a shadoAV, since a Simile is no bet- 
ter than the shadoAv of an Argument. 

She lays much weight where I laid but little ; and 
examines Avith more scrupulosity than I Avrit,f or 
than perhaps the matter requires. 

These unlucky Similies taken by themselves may 
perhaps render my meaning equivocal to an igno- 
rant § Translator; or there may have fallen from my 
pen some expressions, which, taken by themselves 
likewise, may to the same person have the same ef- 

t This hobbling anapsestic cadence might have been saved b/ 
writing ‘ to find, however.’ L. 

j A Person who does not, never will detect the errors of an- 
other. L, B 

§ ‘Ignorant’’ Alas! whom could the harshness of this censure 
liave less become? It is the taste and spirit and richness of numbers 
;ind of diction, not the knowledge of Pope as a Translator, by which 
1 e is tQ be highly estimated. L. 
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feet. Eut if the Translator Iia<l becir master of our 
tongue, the general tonour of my argument, that 
wliieh precedes and that M’hicli follows the passages 
objected to, would have sulliciently determined him 
as to the precise meaning of them: and if IMadam 
Dacier had taken up her pen a little more leism-ely, 
or had employed it with more temper, she would not 
have answered Paraphrases of her own, which even 
the Translation will not justify, and which say, more 
than once, the very contrary to what I have said in 
the passages themselves. 

If any person has curiosity enough to read the 
wfiole paragraphs in my Preface, or some mai>gled' 
parts of which these reflections are made, he will 
easily discern that I am as orthodox as Madam Da- 
cier herself in those very articles on which she treats 
me like an Heretic: he will easily see that all the dif- 
ference between us consists in this, that I oifer opi- 
nions, and she delivers doctrines ; that my imagina- 
tion represents Homer as the greatest of human 
Poets," Avhereas in hers he was exalted above huma- 
nity; infallibility and impeccability were two of his 
attributes. There was therefore no need of defend- 
ing Homer against me: who (if I mistake not) had 
carried my admiration of him, as far as it can be car- 
ried, without giving a real occasion of writing in his 
defence. 

After answering my harmless Similie.4', she pro- 
ceeds to a matter which does not regard so much the 
honour of Homer, as that of theTimes he lived in : and 
here I must confess she does not wholly mistake my 
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meaning; but I think she mistakes the state of the ques- 
tion. She had said, the Manners of those Times were 
so much the better, the less they were like ours. I 
thought this required a little qualification. I confest 
that in my opinion the world was mended in some 
points: such as the custom of putting whole Nations 
to the sword, condemning Kings and their families to 
perpetual slavery, and a few others. Madam Dacier 
judges otherwise in this:;]: butas tothe rest, particularly 
in preferring the simplicity of the ancient world to 
the luxury of ours, which is the main point contended 
for, she owns we agree. This I thought was well: 
bu? I am so unfortunate that this too is taken amiss, 
and called adopting, or (if you will) stealing her sen- 
timent. The truth is, she might have said, her words ; 
for I used them on purpose ; being then professedly 
citing from her: though I might have done the same 
without intending that compliment; for they ai'e also 
to be found in Eustathius, and the sentiment I believe 
is that of all IMankind. I cannot really tell what to 
say to this whole Remark; only that in the first part 
of it, Madam Dafcier is displeased that I do not agree 
with her, and in the last that I do : but this is a temper 
which every polite man should overlook in a Lady. 

To punish my ingratitude, she resolves to expose 
my blunders : and selects two which I suppose are 
the most flagt'ant, out of the many for which she 
could have chastised me. It happens that the first 

t Could Pope have seen the latter half of the Century which has 
just past, he would have doubted how far we can boast of having de- 
livered our own Times from the reproach of the vindictive and exter- 
minating ferocity of the old Times, L. 
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of these is in part the Translator's, and in part her 
own, without any share of mine: she quotes the End 
of a sentence, and he puts in French what I never 
■wrote in English : ‘ Homer (I said) opened a new 
and boundless walk for his imagination, and created 
a world for himself in the invention of Fable;’ which 
he translates, ‘ Homere crea pour son usage un monde 
mouvant, en inventant la fable.’ 

Madam Dacien justly wonders at this nonsense in 
me; and I, in the Translator. As to what I meant 
by Homer’s invention of Fable, it is afterwards parti- 
cularly distinguished from that extensive sense in 
which she took it, by these words. ‘ If Homer j^vas 
not the first, who introduced the Deities (as Herodo- 
tus imagines) into the religion of Greece, he seems 
the first who brought them into a System of Ma- 
chinery for Poetry.’ 

The other blunder she accuses me of is, the mis- 
taking a passage in Aristotle : and she is pleased to 
send me back to this Philosopher’s treatise of Poetry, 
and to her Preface on the Odyssey for my better in- 
struction. Now though I am saucy enough to think 
that one may sometimes differ from Aristotle without 
blundering, and though I am sure one may some- 
times fall into an error by following him servilely; 
yet I own, that to quote any Author for what he 
never said is a blunder: (but by the way, to correct 
an Author for what he never said, is somewhat worse 
than a blunder.) My words were these; ‘ As there 
is a greater variety of Characters in the Iliad than in 
any other Poem, so there is of Speeches. Every thing 
in it has Manners, as Aristotle expresses it; that is, 
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every thing is acted or spoken : very little passes in 
narration.’ She justly says, that ‘ Every thing which 
is acted or spoken, has not necessarily Manners merely 
because it is acted or spoken.’ Agreed: but I would 
ask the question, whether any thing can have Man- 
ners Avhich is neither acted nor spoken? If not, then 
the whole Iliad being almost spent in speech and 
action, almost every thing in it has Manners, since 
Homer has been proved before in a long Paragraph 
of the Preface, to have excelled in drawing Charac- 
ters and painting Manners: and indeed his whole 
Poem is one continued occasion of shewing this bright 
of his talent. 

To speak fairly, it is impossible she could read even 
the Translation, and take my sense so wrong as she 
represents it; but I was first translated ignorantly, 
and then read partially. My expression indeed was 
not quite exact; it should have been, ‘ Every thing 
has Mantrers as Aristotle calls them.’ But f such a 
fault methinks might have been spared ; j" since if one 
was * to look with that disposition she discovers towards 
me, even on her own excellent writings, one might 
find some mistakes which no context can redress ; as 
where she makes Eustathius call Cratisthenes the Phli- 
asian, Callisthenes the Physician J. What a triumph 
might some slips of this sort have afforded to Homer’s, 
hers, and my enemies: from which she was only 
screened by their happy ignorance? How unlucky 
had it been, when she insulted Mr. de la Motte for 

t An entire verse. L. 

* Rather ^ were/ 

X Dacier Remarqueg sur le 4me Lirrc de V Odyss. p, 467 . 
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Ginittiug a material passage in the speech of Helen 
to Pleetor, Iliad vi. if some champion Ibr the moderns 
had by chance understood so much Greek, as to av Ius- 
per him, that tliere was no such passage in Horner^ 
Our concern, zeal, and even jealousy, for our 
great Author's honour Avere mutual; our endeaA'ours 
to advance it Avere equal ; and I have as often trem- 
bled for it in her hands, as she could in mine. It Avas 
one of the many reasons I had to Avish the longer life 
of this Lady, that I must certainly have regained her 
good opinion, in spite of all misrepresenting Trans- 
lators Avhatever. I could not have expected it on 
any other terms than being approved as great, if not 
as passionate, an admirer of Homer as herself, ^i’or 
that Avas the first condition of her faA'our and friend- 
ship : otherwise not one’s Taste alone, but one’s Mo- 
rality had been corrupted ; nor Avould any man’s Re- 
ligion have been unsuspected, avIio did not implicitly 
believe in an Author Avhose doctrine is so conform- 
able to holy Scripture. However, as different people 
have different Avays of expressing their Belief, some 
purely by public and general acts of Avorship, others 
by a reverend sort of reasoiring and inquiiy about 
the grounds of it, it is the same in Admiration ; some 
prove it by exclamations, otliers l)y I'espcct. I have 
observed that the loudest huzzas given to a great man 
in a triumph, proceed not from his friends, but the 
rabble ; and as I have fancied it the same Avith the 
rabble of Critics, a desire to be distinguished from 
them has turned me to the more moderate, and, I 


* De la Corruptioa du Gout. 
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hope, moi'e rational method. Though I am a Poet, 
I would not be an Enthusiast; and though I am an 
Englishman, I would not be furiously of a Party. I 
am far from thinking myself that Genius, upon whom, 
at the End of these Remarks, Madam Dacier congra- 
tulates my Country ; one capable of correcting Ho- 
mer, and consequently of reforming Mankind, and 
amending this Constitution.’ It was not to Great 
Britain this ought to have been applied: since our 
Nation has one happiness for which she might have 
preferred it to her own, that as much as we abound 
in other miserable misguided Sects, we have at least 
none of the blasphemers of Homer. "j' We stedfastly 
an^ unanimously .believe, both his Poem, and our 
Constitution, to be the best that ever human wit in- 
vented ; that the one is not more incapable of amend- 
ment than the other; and (old as they both are) we 
despise any French or Englishman whatever, Avho 
shall presume to retrench, to innovate, or to make 
the least alteration in either. Far therefore from 
the Genius for which Madam Dacier mistook me, 
my whole desire is but to preserve the humble cha- 
racter of a faithful Translator, and a quiet Subject. 

f It was very little aftei^however, that an English Man was 
found who in answer, I Browne’s Estimate of the Times, 

asserted that Homer h^'lcarcely ii%^than a single good line. L. 
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ANTIQUITY. 

A. 

\_Customs and Opinions of Antiquity , "I 

To join vocal with instrumental Music, i. 199. iv. 23. viii. 40,307. 

Weaving, the employment of Queens and the greatest Princesses, i. 455. 
as also Spinning, iv. 178. 

Dogs kept as instances of State by Kings, ii. 14. xx. 1S2. -^Attach- 
ment and sagacity of, xvi 5. These and other distinguished qua- 
lities of A)gus in particulai, xvii. 344 — 99. 

Washing before meat, i, I S3. Making libations on all solemn occa- 
sions, 11. 470, and Note. hi. 57, 506, 

Honours paid to Old Age, hi. 66. 

Piracy esteemed honomable, hi S6. See the Note. 

The ait of beating gold into leaves, hi. 555. 

Bathing of strangers, in. 593 Performed by Virgins of the best qua- 
lity, il'ul and the Note iv. 58. 

Arrows poisoned, but not used in War, i 341, and the Note. 

The Art of inlaying with Ivoiy, ^c. iv. S7. xxi. 10. 

Sports of the Ancients 3 Chess, i. 141 Throwing the Javelin, and 
Quoits, iv. 848. xvii. 193. Leaping, racing, wrestling, and box- 
ing, vhi. 125. Shooting through the rings, xix. 671. 

Ploughing with Mules, iv, 860. With Oxen, vih. 130, 

Skill in Navigation, v. 345. 

The belief of the Ancients in Amulets or Charms, v. 440, and the 

Note. 

Princesses accustomed to wash their own robes, vi, 35, 105. By tread- 
ing them in Cisterns. See Note, 101. The sport of the Ball, vi. 
113 Embroidery, vii. 125. xix, 265. Women employed to turn 
the Mill, vii. I33, xx. 133. 

They believed that the Gods appeared in the form of men, vi. 175. 
vii. 265. In light, xix. 50. They believed in Demons, v. 509. 
That there were good and bad. See Note, ihid. That they in- 
dicted diseases, iUd. Authors of calamities, x. 71. xi. 76. xii^ 
352, xxiv. 357t 

voh. II. 2 Z 
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Their opinions of Gfio'^ts, \i if, ISO, 2 IS, 20!, Th 0 the CiotE 
had conimcicc \\ ith A\'oau 11, \i, 200. I'lnd iidiiinil Em r ■> i n;;/ Oi 

\ioKiict ollcmd lo Liiv nl , it l.)7 \i 0 10 

The Ivahci';) paLiiuiuii) dA'dcd l)\ lot all tlic t hiidu n, \i\ 

230 

dhe Moihei\ dowiy u fuHkd Ey the Son, if sent Irmiic upon ihedaMlIi 
('f ihc liusband, u. ISO. 

Adiiltciv atoned by a peeuMinv" IMuh't, viii, Ok'E 1 he Dau^jhtei 
douci ui such case^ restoied by the Ealhci. * .'/ o/. 

Selling of Sla\cs, \i\. Oif. 

Smetydaip pracli-ed in the dns of /OowiV, \i<i ll.unshmcnt tlir 

punishment of Aluulei, ^2t). *SVe Thof.-dMiiemis, \v. Oni. 

That the Gods, vlsibh' oi nnisiMe al pU asm e, aj^peai in the loini 
of stiangers, wii, Oys \\i. If-o Oha.t tiu pu "on oi kmg-^ uas 
inviolable, x\i. flf 'Iba'Ii belnf ui rjo,lu;i<“>, \ s. IKi l'!u u* 
u^e of Sulpimr in puiiiying pollutul places, win Sip x\iii. ol. 
The Nuptial chamber seen only by the nt arist relatmu^, x\ia. 2 11 . 
Altars erected by public louls lui tlu deiotion ot tiavfllcis, xvii. 

244. That sneezing \s as oiiinums, xvii, (ii,). They believed that 
chaims and niubic could staunch blood, xlx. 330. C hildren nursed 
with wine, milk, and hone>. \k. 83» S[H)iiges uscd to cleanse the 
tables, xx. IS9. See the Xofe, ilal 22, iSb. Altam ffuilt m 
gloves, XX. 312, 

AUGURY AND OMENS 

Omen of two Eagles, ii. 17 1. Fiom a casual voice, i. 367. ii. d4, 

245. XX. 123 See the Ab/t\s. lAom an Kaglc trussing a fowl, xv. 
179, From an hawk teaiing a dove, XX. 302 xv. 500, Fiom an 
eagle destroying a flock of Geese, xix 628. Eh'oiu tbundcr in a 
clear sky, xx. 128. xxi. 453. 

Jiherony an infernal river, x 609. 

Jichilles, his conference in Hell with UlyvS^cs, xi. 5/0 Jth the 
Q\\Qi,t of Agcimemnon, x\iv 35 His funeral desenbe d, wiv 00. 
Agamemnon lotuim horn Ihojj, in 231. Is nun clcied, 380 i\ 7^13 
relates his own story, \i 499. liis cunfeicnct m Hell uUh the 
ghost of wiv. 127 

Aoe/auSy a Suitoj, x\ 388. I'lneattns Ventt)ry xxii. 235, 273. 
Slam, xxii. 304 

Ajax Oileus slain for his picsuniptioii by Xop^nne, i\' 077* 
lummy his .storjg xi (ju.5. 

AlchmiSy King of Plucauu, \i 18. lbs Palaetg \ii 107, Gaily a 
Council, viii. 3 , Gives picseiUs to vfii. 425 Sends him 

to his Count ly, xiii. SO. 

Alcmena^ Mother of //era//eA\ xt. 325. 

Amphialmy victoi in the leap, viii. 135. 

AmphiarauSy xv, 208, 

Aniphirnedtm, slain by Telemut hm^y xxii. 334. Ills shade relates tin 
death of the Suitors to Agametmmn in Ildi, xxiv. 345. 
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Jml}hirwmus, xvL 367. His character^ 410. His speech^ 4io. 

Sinin by Tdemachus^ xxii. 110 
ytmilhoon, son of CivthuSj xi. 315. 
almphiofij XI 319 
jlmphHhea, xix 4SS, 

ylfitiflea, mother of Ulp^seSy xi. 1/5^ See. Dies tliroiigh sorrow for 
U/p^scs, 210 
dnUtlus, IV 387 

AntihUius^ Son of Nestor, slain before Tfoy, ili, T35. By Mernmn^ 
IV 250 His bones buried in the M\n of Achilles, xxiv. 97. See 
the f\ote, 

Antinous^ 1, 4S9. His cliniactei;, Note, v 49 L Ileplies to Tele- 
viaclut^, li 95, 34]. Lays an ambush to intercept iv. 

880, His speech, xvi 378 Slain by Z7/y^sas, xxii. 12. 

ylotiphatc'^, ¥yug of tho Lec^^t) igons, x. 120. 
ubiliphns, Son of ASgijpytuis, slam by Cyclops, ii. 23 
Aiete, v^ifc of vii 70. Her excellent character^ 92. 

yhethusa, xui 47O 
u!) go, a ship so named, xn. 83 
Argos, the Dog of Ulysses, xvii. 345. 

AnadPe, her history, xi 398. 

Aitacia, a stream, x. 121, 

Asphahon, attendant on Menelaiis, iv. 297. 

Astens, a small Island, iv. 3 104 
Athens clesciibed, vii. 3 03, 

AiitofyenS) Grandfather to Ulysses, xix. 4O7. 

M. 

yEgep, sacred to Neptune, v 487. 

yEgypt, famous for simples, iv 317. And Pharmacy, 321 . 
yE gyp tins, faithful to Ulysses, hi^ speech at the opening of the assem- 
bly of IthcKcirn', ii 33. 

jEgyptus, or the Nile so called anciently, iii. 383. xvIi. 510. 
yEgisthns corrupts Clijtemnestta, wife of Agamemnon, iii. 310, 320. 
8lain by Orestes, 242, 39 1. i. 40. Reigns seven years in Mycenm^ 
iii. 3S8. iv. 'O92 xi. 483. 
jEolia, the Island of yEolus, x. 1 . 

Afolus, King of the Winds, x. 20* Binds them in a bag, and deli- 
vers them to Ulysses, il id, 

JE^on, Son of Cretheus, xi. 314. 
yEthon, xix. 214, 

B. 

— The — Proposed for Trial, xxi. 

C. 

Calypso out of love detains Ulysses, v, 23. Her speech to Mercury^ 
V. 149. To Ulysses, 257. 

Cassandra, murdered, xi. 526. 

Castor, Xi. 369. Plis story, 3/0. 

Ce tomans, a people of Mysia, xi. 636.. 
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Chary Id IS, xll. 129. 

CJikiis, XI 311. 

Chromius, Son of xi. 34(), 

Cicons, repulse U/y.ssc\, ix v^l. 

Cimnieiians, n land of darkness, m lo 

Cute, an Enebjnties^ x 15S Her Talace, 240 Tinnsioims the 
companions of Uitjs^es into beasts, ‘lyy Takes to her bed^ 

412 She sends him to shades below ^ x. 3yo. Instiucts him 
in his futuie voyages, xii, 51. 

Ciimeae, xi 405. 

Clijtemnesh a, Wife of mmders her Husband, xi. 5o6 

Clytoreus, victor in the ia< e, \ni 131. 

Cno^sus, capital of Cietc, xix. 201. 

Cocytus, a iivei in Hell, x OlO. 

Ci clans, remarkable liais, xi\ 411 See ihe Xa!(\ 

Crete, xiii 30/. xiv. 2/1. Contains ninety Cities, xix. 19O. 

Cietheus, Husband of Tyio, xi. 313. 

Ctesippiis, a Samian, xx 363, Slam by Plnlrptnis, xxii. 3l0. 

the fcitihty of the connti V, IX. 123. Iheir manners, 127* 
Fohjphcme described, ix 21 7. His Cau‘, 252. Destioys iiie Com- 
panions of Ulysses, IX 342. 

Cijdmians, famed for Archery, xix. 200. 

Cypius, sacred to Fenus, via. 3p5. 

D. 

DESCRirXIONS 

^ Of il-/?. we? z’Q descending to ///mm, i 124. Of Sailings, ii. 46o. Of 
a Sacrifice, iii. 534. Of the Palace of Meiielaus, iv. 185 Of 
Nepenthe, iv. 301 Of the various shapes of Proteus, iv. 563, 6 1 5. 
Of Ely sum, iv 765. Of the descent of Mercury, v 56. Of the 
isle and bower of Calypso, v. 72. Of a Storm, v, 375 xu 369, 
475, Of Ulysses fainting, v 580. Of Heaven, vi 49 I’he grove 
of Pallas, VI, 349, Of the Palace of yllehiotur, vii 107 Of 
Ins Gardens, 142 Dancing desenbed, viii 303. Dance with the 
ball, 407. Orator, vni 18^9 Of the land of Ao/o?, ix 91 Of 
man in a fright, x 286, 383, Of an infernal Saciifice, x 624 
xi. 45 Of a stone heaved against a mountain, xi. 736. Of it'i 
rushing down, 73S. Of the 6';/ew.v, xn 51 Of the erratic rocks, 
XU 71. Of Scyl/a, xu. 307. Cf Clnnyldis, xli. 129. Of old 
Age, xiii 455, 4Q7> Of the landscape about Ithara, xvli. 230. 
Of a Beggar, xvii 4iO. Of a charitable man, xvii. 501 xix. 94, 
Of a strong person, xviii. 7^>j 84, Of a single combat, xviii, 102. 
Of insolent men in power, xviii. 157* Of a drunken pci son, xviii. 
281 , Of the evening star, xviii. 352. ( >f hunting tJic boar, xix. 500. 
Of tuning a lyre, xxi. 440 Of the tw'anging of the string, xxi, 44H. 
Of bending a Bow, xxi i! id. Of the flight of an arrow, xxi. 46l. 
Of Ulysses beginning a figbt,f xxii 1 , Of hanging, xxii, 503. Of 

f It should have been said the great conflict on which turns the E^voiuim 01 

Fmpeista. of the Poem, L, 
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llie nuptial apartment of U[i/s^cs\ xxiii 1S5, Of the funeial of 
Athillc^, xxiv. bo. Of the Victoiy of Ulysses^ xxir 609. 

DeipholuSy iv. 3/5. viii 565 
Dance with the balh via 40p 
Dancing desciibed, viii 303. 

'Bern astoi ides slain, xxii 3'25.t 

Demodocus, a Poet, \in 40 Is blind, 5Q His song to the Phcea* 
cinnSj bg Hib song of Afais and Venu^, SO/. 

Bemoptolemiis heads the Suitors, xxii. 2 G 8 Slain, 293. 

Deucalion, xix. 208 

DlocIcks, Piince of Pheice, iii 619. xv 210. 

Dmetoiy King of Cypius, xvii 515. 

Dodona, famous for the Oracles of Jiipitei', xiv. 364. xix, 340.» 
Dohus, master of the tiuit-groves to Ulysses, iv Q 72 . 

assists Ulysses', xxiv 5/5. 

Dorians settled in Cieie, xix. 202. 

E 

Ediencus, an aged Counsellor to vii. 209. xi. 42S, 

E(heti/i^, a savage tyrant, xviu. 96, 142 xxi. 329. 

Eidothea, a Sea Nymph, daughter of Proteus, iv. 494. She instructs 
Menelaus to surprihC Proteus, iv. 550. 

Elatus slain by Eummis, xxii 296. 

Elatreus, victor in the game ot the Quoit, viii. J3/. 

Elis, famed for a breed of horses, iv. 858. xxi. 3/4. 

Elpenor, X 659. Bieaks bis neck through drunkenness, 666 Meets 
LViyweA at the entrance of Hell, xi, 65. His obsequies, xii. 11. 
Elysium, iv 7 65 
Enipeus, an\cr, xi 2S3 
Ephialies, a Giant, his story, xi 3// 

Epfiyie, i, 33/ n. noted for poisons, 3/0. 

Enphyle, betrays hei husband for gold, xi 406. 

Eteoneus, xv. 156. 

Eum^us, Master of the swine to Ulysses, xiv. 5, His lodge, 9. Elis 
Piety and Hospitality, 65. Iiifonm Ulysses of the riots of the Sui- 
tors, xiv. 115. Of the affairs of his family, xv. 3/5. Of his own 
histor}", XV. 43S. The son of a King, xv, 455. Assists Ulysses in 
fight, xxii. 17s, 296. ^Distinguished by his tidelity, secrecy, pru- 
dence, and com age in the most important occurrences of the Poem. 
Eumelus, King of 'iVima/?/, iv. 1050 
EupUhes raises the Ithacans against Ulysses, xxiv. 484. 

Euryades slain by Telemachiis, xxil. 294. 

victor in wrestling, viii. 134. Affronts viii. 1/5. 

llepairs the wrong, 441 » 

Eimjcleaf a sage mation, nurse to Uhjsses, and attendant on Tele- 
machtis, i 541. Her fondness to Telemachus, ii. 406. Her speech 

^ It is proper to observe that the Dmasiojides (properly DamasfondesJ is no other 
than Jgt'ltms described bv his Pairotrymn, see v. 212 ot the Original where he is ex- 
pressl) cdiled Damesionles And so 2 C 1 of this Translation. L. 
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to iv, 9SO. Knows \\\, IVIE Pt\:e!i>pf 

of EVf'.Mis’s' ictuin, 5 

Fjitydanun slain liy LVtysscs, x\ii 312 

E>in}({)( X 2:]j. Ills icnoi dasr.ibcd, 'isf, 'UJ. Ills spocclij 
009 \ii. dv'JO, dOJ 

?/Wf/uy^/.s, Ills ‘.pacch, i oOO ihscha.acU-j ^ Aiji, iil\L 

His s|;rcchj li. 207. XM. 132 SLmi In LVv iwii (}lj. 
Eunjmrdusn, imr^c to Aausu'iia, \u iO 
Eutypyhis slain by the son of At Aih's, vi u H. 

Eioytion, tlir Cd^jf^fno^ ^ \i 21 7 

lus skill 111 Aitliviyj, \iii. 2^0 Slain by H/io/Hj, dlJ. 

G. 

Ghosts, tbcii appcnuance, xl. 47. Ignoiant of what passes in the 
woikl, xi. 50'5. 

Gods suboidinate, v. 130, vl. 3pl. Know one another, \. 100. 

Appear 111 the torni of ^iiangeix, x\ln 5/0'. In light, xix. 52. 
Grotto of the Ken‘nL\, xni 124. 

Gorgon^ xi. 7^5. 

Greeh sail from Troy to Te/iedo?, iii. ipi. To LcA'os, 203- To E//- 
Icectf 212. To 21 u To Anfiin/n, by AlJions, 3^. To 

iliQ Makeari. Cap(‘, oC>6k To Crete, 371. To Cydon, and fH?- 
iyna, ihuL To the Phwstan coast, SSO. To the Ntle, 363. See 
Ab/e, Uid, 

H. 

Happinc'ss of a private life, i. 279. Of kingly powder, i. 4Q5. Of a 
nranied life, vi. 217* 

Herds of yj?po//o, xii. ]50, 3lv5. 

Hahtkejses, an Augur, his speech, ii. ISQ* 

Helen, her majestic air, iv. 1.57. Her speech, 185- Her skill in 
drugs, 315, She relates an advcntuie of Ulyssus, 335. Her skill 
in embroidery, XV, 139. Intel prets an omen, xv. 1()1. 

Hercules, his shade in Hell, xi, 74I. Shya Ip kit usy xxi. 2p 
Ilerfues see ]\Ie}cmy. 

IIe7mwnc, Daughter of Helen, man led to Ileoptolenun Son oi Adiiiloy 
iv. 7. 

T. J. 

Iq s Ic, n , love d bv Ct u'C", ix J ( H . 
lemnJiu^, excehert m iVk'chaincs, xix. Cp. 

Idomencu^', xiii. 3M. xiv. 27H 
Iphulns, a Philatia?7, xi. 351. 

Iphnnedta, mother of two Giants, xi. 3/5. 

Iphtiis, xxi. 18, 25. Slain by Hercules, xxi. 30. 

Jphthirna, Sister to Penelope, iv, 1048. ’^Hcr name folsely accented 
in the Translation, 

Ismanis, ix. 42, 

Irus, a beggar, xviii. 4, Insults Ulysses, xviik 19 . Chastised by 
Ulysses, xviii. 114, 

Ithaca., the description of it, rough and mountainous, iv. 821, ix. 
2X, xiii, 285* xiv. 7 . xix, 127* 
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Jora^taj Queen of Theles', xi. 330. Hangs herself, Hid, 

Jupiter, i. 41. Convenes the Gods. His speech, 35. The con- 
ference between him and xiii. 144. Commands the re- 

establishment of Uli/sstWj XXIV. 548. 

L. 

Lachcea^ an Island, the description of it, ix. 135. 

Lanio^i seat ot the Lco^titgoyis, x 92 

L(e^tr}gon.s, a race of Giants, slay the fiiends of Uli/s<fes', x. 131. 

Laertes, his solitaiy life, xi. 226. xv. 3/5. xvi. 148. The interview 
between him and Ulgsics, xxiv. 26 1 . Arras and kills Eiipitkes, 
xxiv. 576, 599 

LctcrLcu^, 111. 539. Gilds the horns of the bullock before the sacri- 
ficc, 111- 555. 

Laodcima&i son of Alcinou^, viii. 122 Victoi at the Gauntlet, 141. 

Lcda, XI 365. 

Lp/'r/ps, his trial of the bow, xxi. 152. Slain, xxii. 317. 

Lt-uoitiiSj one of the Suitors, his speech, 11.275, Slain by Ulvs^es 
xxii 326. " 

Lt'iiiadian rock, xxiv. 17. 

jRuu'oihra, a Sea Nymph, preserves Uli/s\esj v. 425. 

L'Aga, the desciiption of it, iv. 101.’' Ewes bear three lambs each 
year, iluL S('e the Notc^. 

Lolopkagj^ i.x. 107. 

M. 

MORALITY. 

God not the author of mans sin, i. 41. Free-will asserted, Hid, 
God favours the just, 1. S6. Is omnipotent, lii. 285 Duty to 
Pau'nts iccoramcnded, 1. 3S7. ii. 148. 

Folly and Vice inscpaiablc, 11. 320. 

Piety to htrangeis, iv. 3/. 

The angei of Heaven not easily appeased, iii. 17s. 

Man dependent upon God, Hi. 62. God angry when man offends, 
iv. 477. 

We ought to rely on Heaven, iv. 1079. 

Piety to persons in distress, vi. 235, 245 xlv. 64. 

Virgin Modesty commended, vi. 341. 

Friendship held sacred, viii. 240. Friend equal to a Biother, 635. 
Friendship continues after death, xi. 575. 

The Gods appeased by prayei, viii. 623. 

Lying detestable, iii. 26, xi 450. xiv. 427, 

Sacrilege punished with death, xH. 485. 

The pov\er of the God.s inesistiblc, xvi. 280. 

ilfrere, xi, 405 

Alalca, iii, 306. xlx. 21 7 

Mmofi, Priest of Apollo, ix. 230. 

Mars surprised by rukan, viii. 339. 

Mvdon, Herald to the Suitois. iv, 902. Informs Penelope of the 
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Suitors designs, xvl. 426, His cbaiacter, xvii. JC)0\ See the Xofr, 
Spaied by Ulysses^ xxii. 415. Persuades the IiIhuculs to peace, 
xxiv. 508 

Jtfega/CL, wife of Heicnles, xL 327» 

Melampus, a Prophet, xi 35/ xv. 253. 

ikre/a/z//?z«5 outrages L7ys'ACs', x\n. 21/. xx. 225 Assists the Suitors, 
xxii. 153. His death, xxii. 509 

Melaiithoy maid to Penelope^ xvni. 067 xlx. 7^^*^ 

MenelauSs his voyages, m. 351, 3S4. Reeeues 7 c/ewit* zz/zs' hospita- 
bly, iv. 37, His turther \oyages, 97* Continius ins ^pcudi, 1 19, 
225. He relates his own ndventuies, iv. 473 Piomiscd libjMm 
without dying, 765. Dismisses TcAn/zz/i/zz/v, xv. UlS 

Mentes, ILmg oi TophoSi i. 13(5. Plus speech to TelemacJtu^, i. 22/, 

Meiitor, fiiend of U/yssei> and Tc/emadins, n 253. Attends him to 
Pyle, iii. 27. His prn)er, lii. 69. Assists in the dcstiuction ot 
the Suitors, xxii. 223. 

Mercury sent to Calypso, v. 3S. His pleasantry, viii. 377 Appeals 
to UlysseSf x. 330. Pation of industry and arts, xv, 336. ()± faith 
and stratagem, xix. 468 Conducts the souls of the Suitors^ to 
Hell, xxiv. 1. 

Minerva, i, 55. Pleads with Jupiter for the return of Ulysse^. 
Hqv speech to TelernacJius, iu 305, HoJupitCT, v. 3 2. Restrains 
a storm, v. 49O. Appears to Vlyssesf xui. 267. To Tehauachu^^', 
XV, 1. Warns Teleinachus of the Suitors ambush, 33. Ajipears to 
Ulysses, xvi. J68. xx. 40. Assists Ulyssc'^', .xxii. 221, 330 In- 
tercedes with Jupiter for the re-establishmciit of Vbjshcs, xxiv. 
541. 

MhmSi xix. 205. An infernal Judge, xi. 69S. 

Moly, powerful against enchantment, x. 365. 

MuituSj xviii. 468. 

N. 

Notes ^ additional. See from tlie Beginning of B. xv. to the end of 
the Odyssey. 

Kausicaa, daughter of vi. 22. Relieves Ulysses', 245. 

Neioji, i. 239. 

Ncleus, Father of Nestor, xi. 343 

Nepenthe, iv. 302. Its qualities, tli^L 

Noemori lends Telemachus a bark, i 434. Discovers it to the Suitors, 
iv. 853. 

Neptune, why incensed against Ulysses, i. 8. Raises a storm, v. 375. 
Shipwiecks Ulysses, v 403. 

Neritus, a mountain of Ithaca, xiii. 399. 

Nestor, iii. 50. His speech, 82, 125. His hospitality, 443. 

O. 

Omens. See A. Custom of Antiquity. 

^Odyssey, Character of this most admirable, most engaging, and 
singular Poem, see the Essay prefixed, and the Additional Notes. 

Ogygia, vii. 338. 
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Orton, beloved by Ain ora, v. 135. 

07rsti\s, Son of Agametnnon, iii. 215. xi. 55g. 
Orion, a Giant, xi 380, 703. 

Oisilochiis, xiii. 312. xxi. 19, 

Orti/gia, XV, 438. 

Otihj a Giant, his stoiy, xi. 377* 


P. 

Phantom appears to Penelope, iv, 104/. 

Poetry, tlie honours due to it, viii. 521. xvii. 400. The gift of 
Heaven, iJid. Asciibed to inspiration, viii. 531. See Note’sxii. 3S3. 
Pceon, God of Pharmacy, iv. 32]. 

Panel at Its, xx 78 

PapJioi^, sacred to Fenus, viii 396. 

Parnassus, xix, 403, 504. 

Pen (PUS, \v. 581. 

Pehas, King of /o/ros, xi. 311. 

Pefeiis, tathci of yti Julies^ xi. 005. 

PuNFLorr,, hei chaiacter, i. 321. ii. 99 Her warm speech to Me- 
llon, iv. ()O0. To the Suitois, xvi 434. Her transport at the 
return of Telemachus, xvii. 52. Pier wise conduct, xviii 195, 
Her speech, x\iii 209, See 255, 293 The interview between her 
Ulijsses, xxiii 93, 105 She owns him, xxiii. 211, 
Peinlinienits, xi. 348 His wonderful qualities. Note ihid, 

Pero, a great beauty, xi 351. xv. 259. 

Phtcada (now Cotfu), vi. 5. The people ignorant and effeminate, 

vi 1 1 Their manners, 320. viii. 2Sg. Their chief City de- 
feciihcd, \i 311. vii. 55. The common Islanders lude, vi. 327. 

vii 21, 41 The better people given to hospitality. See Note on 
vvi , 325. Ill \i. 

Pluadon, King of Thesprotia, xix. 329. 

Pharos, an island in the mouth of Ahlc, iv. 479. 

Piuedra, xi. 395. 

Phemius, a Poet,^ i 197. His song to the Suitors, i. 421. Spared 
by Ulyssesf xxii. 415. Persuades the Ithacans to peace, xxiv. 500. 
Pheres, son of Ciotheus, xi. 314. 

PhlfPiins, a faithful .servant to Ulysses, xx. 234. His speech (o 
Fh/sses, XX. 249 xxi. 205. Assists him in the fight, and kills 
Ctesippus, XX li 316, 

P/z^/oefe/e/s skill in Archery, iii. 231. viii. 252. 

Philomel ides, conquered by Ulysses, iv. 403. 

Plilegethon, a burning river in hell, x. 008. 

Phocte, the fiocks of Proteus, iv. 543. 

Phmnvians, great sailors, xiii. 310. Noted for falsehood, xiv. Sip. 

Skill in Astronomy, xv, 440. See the Note. 

Phonys, the bay of it described, xiii. 117, 393- 
Phruntes, Pilot to Men elans, dies suddenly, iii. 354. 

Pisbtratm, son of Nestor, iii. 47. Attends Telemachus to Sparta, 
01 K His speech to MenclauSy iv. 203, 259. Keturns from Sparta, 
?LV. 100. 
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Fohtcs, Companion of Vhi^scs^ x, 25S. 

Pollux^, liis stoiy, sOy. 

Polifcasie, clanghter ot bathes 7 iii, 500, 

Pohfpu^j a fl'shj \\ 550. 
pofi/phidea, a Prophetj xv. 2^4. 

FwcPis, XU 3p5. 

ProffiL^^ ir. 50 J, 

B. 

BeitlniiSy i. 238. 

Ehadammifhus, iv. ^60 
i^Aeac?ior dies sudden ^ii. 81, 


S. 

S I IM [ L i T IT 1) P S 
Pnnn ihiti^s animuie^ 

From a Lion’s tearing }oung Fawns, iv. 450, xvii. MO. PVom n 
Shepherd tending hi^ docks, iv, 559. Lrom a tatted Ux killed in 
the stall, iv. 719- From a Lioness defending her whelp's, 104K 
From water-fowl, v 04. From a Sca-niew% \ 41?8 From (’Wl- 

dien rejoicing tor the lecovery of a Father, v 5t)(> Fiom a iish 

called a Polypus, v. 550. Fiom Diaim dancing with iitr Nymphs, 
\ii. 11 6. jf^'rom a Lion rushing from a wood to seize his picy, \i, 
353. From a Matron seeing an Husband dying, vui. 571. From 
a Shipw light boring with a wmnblc, is 457 From an Annoutcr 
tempering iron in w'atcr, 465. From Calves fiisking round iheir 
dams, X, 4B5. From a Fisher, xii. 30Q. Fiom a Bat clinging to a 
beam, xii. 513. From a Ploughman w'eaiied with labour, xiii, 39. 
From the motion of Horses in a race, xiii. Q8. From the dropping 
down of a Crow, xiv. 341. From a Father receiving an only Sou 
after a long absence, xvi. 17* From an Eagle or Vultinc laimau-. 
ing for her young, xvi. 238. From the Music of Poetry, x\ii ()Oo, 
From the Nightingale, xix. 605 From a MastitT, xx. 20. Fu-in 
a man in hunger, xx 32 From the roaring of a Hul], x\i 51, 
From a Lyiist tuning lus Haip, xxi 440 Fium the voice of a 
Sw\allow% xxi 449. From the ilieesc fly, xxu. 335. Fiom VuL 
tuies seizing their pi ey, xxii. 337- luom Fishing, x\ii. 425 From 
a Lion standing over lus picy, xxiL 440. From Birds caught in a 
snare, xxii. 505 Fiom a Sailor escaping from a wreck, xxiii. 24g^ 
From the screaming of Bats, xxiv. 9. 

SiniUliudes from things manimate* 

From an heap of Thorns dnven by fhe wind, v. 417* From sheaves 
of Corn tost by a Whirlwind, 47O, From a Peasant preserving Fire 
in embers, v, 630- From pouring silver over gold, vt. 275. fitkm 
the motion of the leaves ot a Poplar, vii. 135. From Snows ddi* 
solving, xix. 238, 

Septencegj their use in Poetry, vii* Nok on \\ 3/Q. 
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Sliip^ of Akinau^ Instinct with thought, viii. 604. Transformed into 
a lock, xiii. 188. 

SinroRp, their Inxiiiy nnd liot, i. 138, ISf), 29J . iy. 429. Through^ 
out the whole Odijsscij, 

SahnoneiiSy xi. 281. 

St)jl!a^ a dicadful lock, xii. 87, 280. 

Shihj, why cedlcd, xx 456 See the Note. 

SidoHy famous for works in metals, iv- 834. sv. 130. 

Snens desenhed, mi. 51, 219. 

S^s}fj)} >(s, lus punishment in Hell, xi 734. 

Spa tilt seated in a vale, iv. 2. Famed for dancing, xv. 2. 

Shix. an infernal rivci , by which the Gods swear, v. 239. 
an Lland, xv. 438. Fruitful and healthful, iluL 

T. 

TdN/fihj'!, his punishment, xi. 7^9- 
I'ltjduaus praetiw puacy, xv. 4(>C) 

Iduh'se, s dio Famous loi metals. Sec the Note, 

Ti 1 1 M \c fu T, 1 148. Ills Hospitality, his speech to Mentes^ i. 203. 
Convenes a council, ii. 10. IIis speech, ii. 47, 147 f* 337. 
His prayer to JJ/wer/v?, 2q6, Lands in E///e, iii. 5. His speech 
to AVs/fjr, 00 To JMiOielaus, iv. 425. Sets sail for Ithaca, xv. 
310 i.aiuls, \\.535. Con ters with xvi. 57. With Pe- 

neloju\ xvii. 5v) With Ult/sses', xvi 77* Knows him, 234. *His 
fi liiil Adectiun throughout the Poem. His trial of the Bow, xxi. 
130. Kills Jm phi damns, xx. 105, 
l\demn% a Piophet, ix. 5()5. 

Till ocr.YMJ XUS, an Augur, xvi 278. Explains an omen toTelemachi/s, 
’•V 271 To /’c?/t’/a/)<’, wii. 175 Intcrpiets a piodigy, xx. 421. 
xvi. Ip, (30\ 309, 330. 
d hodCf King ot Epppf, iv 31b 

sacu’d to Mafs, viii. 39I 
YV/yes/cs IV, O9O. 

DtesitiSy X. 582 >1.112, Tells his fate, 126. 

his painshmcnt in Hdl, xi. 709. 

Yoiy, the taking (>f if, viii 551. 

Tjffo, her lii^ory, xt. 2Si. 


U. 

1 4 ,v s, Ids Manm rs, and Wanderings, and Sufferings, and the sub- 
ject of llie PiHin, L K Hcc, His Character, il *jg. Detained by 
ihihipsa, iv, 754 His adventure in Troy, 335. Mourns for his 
Cknintry, v. 105, 103. His speech to Calypso, v. 273 . He builds 
n niiU V. 311, Sets sail, iv. 345. Is shipwrecked, 403. Thrown 
mmn an unknown sfiore, 580. Passes the night in a wood, 6l3. 
I IK address to Nfumcan, vl 1/5. He is relieved by her, 227 . 
Entertained by Aid mas, vii. 250. His speech before thePh^a-* 
ehimy viii. 183. OuUhrows all the Fk^adans, 210. His chaK 
Itnge to the Pka^adans, 230. Relates his adventures to thoPhm- 
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cwn^, ix. 21. Tliestoiyof thentf^^A% ix 41 Of the 
g5. Of O/c/o/j^, 'Jiy. r/^v.u’A c'^capes, 519. Uccehtd b}' ^£0///^, 
X. I. Sails to the 'V, x. 91. To O/ee, 15;. be,‘^cencU 

to Hell, xi, 2;. Contcis with his JMcthei JrJuIia, ISih With 
Agamemnon, ^c, '1S5. Sets sail lowauls lus Coantir, xiii 90 
Lands, xiii 136. Goes to Enmams m disgni'>c of a begp^ar, mv. 
33- Amuses him with invented stories, xiv. 220. Cenfinues the 
conference, xv 32(3. DiSC0\eis hini^iif to Te/emachiis', xvi. 20(3. 
Goes to his Palace, xvii. 4!0. 150^*^ of the Suitors, xui. 4JS, A(X 

Beats /m9, xviii. 110. His moral discourse to Aw xviii. 
150. His conference with Penelopt^ xix 127. Is discovered by 
Euryclea, xix, 545. INHkes himself known to pjinuei/s' and 
l^tius, xxi. 211. Diaws the Bow', xxi. 411. kilK AuiinoiLs\ 
xxii 53. Eurymachis, xxii. g6, Sec -^and van<|Uishes the 8t i rons. 
Hangs the female sei'V’ants that wtic false to him, xxi. 51 o ivlakis 
himself knowm to Penelope, xxiii. 21 J, 240. To Laertes, xxiv. 
24S, 375. ^His Attachment to his Country, i. 73 — 7. ^His conju-r 
gal Affection, ibuL 'Hdis parental throughout the Poem, ^'His 
filial, xi. xxiv. '^Plh Prudence, Patience, and FoHiUide, generally 
throughout the Poem. Engages the Ithacans^ xxiv. 609. And 
regains his kingdom, 632. 

V. 

V'ision appears to Nausicaa, vl. 25. To Penelope, xix. 626, 

Eulcan surprises Mars and Eenus, viii. 315. 

W. 

Wines of Maron, ix. 229. 

Women, when young and beautiful, seldom wise, vii. 379. The 
evils they occasion, xi, 531. Not to be trusted, 545. Women 
fond of soldiers, xiv. 246. Fond of the second husband and his 
children, xv. 25. 

^Women, their excellence exemplified in Penelope, and that of the 
good and wdse of the sex, extolled in various parts of the Poem, 

Wooden horse, viii. 553. 


- The Passages m the Index marked with Asterisms arc additions of my own. hs 
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